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IN THE CANTONMENTS AT HOME AND THE TRENCHES ABROAD, OUR SOLDIER LADS ARE DOING THEIR BIT, WHILE THOU- 
SANDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS, IN EIGHTEEN STATES, ARE KEEPING THE “HOME” FIRES BURN- 
ING BY WRITING ESSAYS ON “WHY EVERY FAMILY SHOULD OWN ITS HOME.” (See page 37) 
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One Side Clear 


Panel Wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibules, Backs 
for China Closets and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, 
Backing for Mirror Doors, a substitute for plaster. 











Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. 








3-Ply Veneered Panels 


made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 


By skilled mechanics and the most modern machinery built for this purpose. 


Does Not Shrink, Check or Warp 


Made one or two sides clear. Write for samples and prices. Can be used to good advantage for following purposes: 





Two Sides Clear 


Door Panels, Office Partitions, Store and Office Fixtures 
of all descriptions. Indispensable for retail planing mill 
work. 








Weed Lumber 


Co., Weed, Calif. 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 











HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 

















WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


q NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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TRU - GRADE 


~The Fruits of Our 


Selected Timber 
Expert Manufacture 
Conscientious Service 
Uniform Grades 


Invariably Are 
Satisfied Customers 
for Our 


MADE IN Us a 





AL 


Hardwoods 


Elegant 


Birch, Maple, Basswood, Ash, Elm, Gum- 
Soft Grey Elm. wood, Oak, Cypress, Cottonwood, Etc. 





Write today for List and Prices. 


Tipler-Grossman 
“sweet. Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 2222". Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





OnE of the reasons why walnut has long been preferred 
for gun stock is that it does not splinter readily when 
struck by projectiles; and this is one of its good qualities 
also as a material for the manufacture of airplane pro- 
peller blades. 





_ THE LOGGING railroad fraternity has been congratulat- 
ing itself on having a practical monopoly of the use of 
the Shay geared locomotives, but it appears that such is 
not the case. Recent tests show that in main line road 
switching operations such a locomotive is about 20 percent 
more efficient than a rod locomotive because of the fre- 
quent starts and stops required. 





_THE NASHVILLE, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway has 
given orders that no discarded ties be hereafter burned 
along its right of way. For a number of years the sec- 
tion forces have been permitted to use the discarded ties 
as fuel, but the new order makes them available to citi- 
zens of the various communities along the road after the 
needs of the railroad’s own employees have been supplied. 
This is an emergency order, intended to save coal, and is 
an example that other railroads might well emulate. 





THE MANUFACTURERS of substitutes for wooden products 
often find it necessary to imitate some of the character- 
istics of the original article. In the manufacture of steel 
barrels, for example, the characteristics of that material 
would render it much cheaper to manufacture them in the 
form of straight drums; but the bilge barrel of the usual 
conventional form is found more acceptable to the trade 
for the reason that a container of this form, when loaded, 
may be up-ended much more easily by a single man. One 
manufacturer of metal barrels is making a talking point 
of this feature in its advertising, without, of course, giv- 
ing recognition to the fact that wooden barrels have 
always been made that way. 


Trading with the Enemy Meets with 
Limitations 

The War Trade Board this week announced a list of 
1,600 concerns in Latin-America with which American 
firms can not trade without first securing licenses. These 
are firms whose commercial relations with our enemies or 
the allies of our enemies are tinged with more or less 
suspicion. The actual list itself is not at hand as this 
editorial is written, but it is more than likely that upon 
examination a number of customers for American lumber 
will be discovered upon it. 

The further interesting announcement is made that, 
in order to avoid inconvenience as much as possible, 
another list is being provided of non-enemy firms who 
may be able to act as substitutes for firms appearing 
upon the enemy list. In those cases where the War 
Trades Board does not already have the information 
United States consuls abroad will be requested to fur- 
nish the names of suitable substitutes. 

The enemy list can be secured from the War Trades 
Board or its branches in Chicago and elsewhere, or from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and its 
various branches. The list will also be mailed to all 
firms appearing on the mailing list of the War Trades 
Board. Additions to and variations in the list will be 
published approximately on the Ist and 15th of each 


‘month in the Official Bulletin issued daily by the Commit- 


tee on Public Information and also in the Daily Com- 
merce Reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

The purposes of embargoes and restrictions such as 
these are, of course, two-fold: first, a desire to prevent 
supplies of our products from reaching enemy countries 
thru indirect channels; the second, and perhaps equally 
important, to prevent our products from producing a 
profit in the hands of mercantile firms that are rendering 
financial aid and support to our enemies. In the wide 
ramifications of world-banking it is, of course, much more 
difficult to prevent money assistance from reaching our 
enemy countries than to prevent the actual transportation 
of merchandise to those countries; hence the necessity 
of seeking out and segregating as far as possible our in- 
dividual enemies in all of the countries where they may 
be commercially entrenched. 





Tax on Improvements Acts as a Barrier to 
Building Operations 


In some localities where additional housing is very 
much needed the lifting of taxation upon improvements 
is strongly urged as a stimulus to the construction of 
dwellings. It is argued that the present tax system tends 
to discourage improvements. The owner of vacant prop- 
erty knows that the assessor lies in wait for him if he 
erects a building thereon. The situation resolves itself 
into something like this, at least in communities where 
the housing problem is acute, and that means practically 
every large industrial center: ‘‘We need houses for our 
workmen—in fact, must have them by hook or crook; 
therefore we will penalize anyone who builds a house, by 
imposing a tax thereon.’’ A little illogical, surely. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is far from advocating the single 
tax as a general proposition, or any extensive disturb- 
ance of the present system of taxation, particularly at 
this time, yet the thought persists that the penalizing 
of builders for doing the very thing that the community 
most wants them to do is open to criticism. 

In Vancouver, B. C., as well as in Houston, Tex., a 
great boom in building operations followed the removal 
of the tax upon improvements. Perhaps a mild dose 
of the same medicine would be beneficial in other localities 
where a severe shortage of housing exists. 





Requesting the Renters to “Move Over 
and Make Room” 


A press dispatch telling of a public meeting to be held 
in an eastern city for considering the housing problem 
stated that its purpose was to urge citizens who are living 
in rented houses and apartments, and who are able to 
build houses for themselves, to do so. It was pointed out 
that if this were done a great number of rented dwell- 
ings would be released for the occupancy of newcomers 
and for persons unable to build homes of their own. 
Whatever may result from this appeal in the particular 
case cited, the underlying thought is deeply significant, 
in that it unconsciously draws the line of demarcation be- 
tween the legitimate and proper field of rental residence 
property and that which might be called its misapplied 
use. 

There always will be in every community a certain pro- 
portion of newcomers, as well as of families whose stay 





will be of limited or uncertain duration. There also will 
be those who for financial or other reasons are unable to 
build homes. For these classes rented houses or apart- 
ments are a necessity. Their total number, however, is 
insignificant in comparison with the vast army of renters 
who are well able to build homes of their own. To this 
class the polite request to ‘‘vamoose’’ and make room 
for the newcomers cited above is apparently directed. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is frankly skeptical as to its 
efficacy, and believes that it will require more than a mass 
meeting to overcome the inertia of the rent-paying classes 
in any community. They can be bombed out of their 
trenches, however, by forcing upon their attention the 
many advantages of home-owning as compared with rent- 
ing, from the standpoints of economy, comfort, health, 
convenience, family life ete. : 

Effective work in that direction is being accomplished 
thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S school contest cam- 
paign, in which thousands of pupils, in eighteen States, 
are writing essays on ‘‘Why Every Family Should Own 
Its Home.’’ The number of local contests inaugurated is 
increasing daily and the interest and enthusiasm mani- 
fested by lumber dealers, school superintendents, teach- 
ers and pupils are really remarkable. Other powerful in- 
fluences are at work in the same general direction, and 
there is every reason for believing that the net result 
will be the popularizing of the home building idea to an 
extent that is bound to mean much to the lumber and 
building interests of the country. 
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The Government Takes Vigorous Action 
to Insure Adequate Spruce Supply 


After spending a fortnight recently in the Pacific 
Northwest the publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
returned to Chicago fully convinced that, despite the evi- 
dent patriotism of lumber manufacturers in that section 
and their sincere desire to do everything in their power 
to supply the needs of the Government in airplane and 
ship material, the only way the distressful labor situation 
out there could be composed and even a normal output 
secured of the material so urgently needed would be for 
the Government itself to take hold with a strong hand 
and deal with the plotters and enemies of the country 
operating under the guise of the I. W. W. organization 
to delay and defeat, if possible, the great aircraft pro- 
gram—to guarantee protection to the loyal laborers who 
were willing and eager to work but who, in many cases, 
were deterred from doing so by fear of bodily harm thru 
the devilish machinations of the I. W. W. 

This view of the situation was transmitted to the 
proper authorities at Washington: The timber is there 
in abundance; the machinery for transforming it into 
aircraft and ship material is available; the manufac- 
turers are eager to do their part; many laborers are at 
work but their efforts are being interfered with and 
largely nullified by the sabotage and intimidation of the 
I. W. W.; and only determined action by the Government 
can save the situation. 

That the Government has determined to act—and with 
a thoroness that will get results—is indicated in the 
report on pages 42 and 43 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of a conference between spruce manufac- 
turers and a United States army officer, at which con- 
ference Colonel Disque advised the manufacturers that by 
December 15 he would have an army of 10,000 men in 
the woods of Washington and Oregon to assist in get- 
ting out spruce for aircraft production. This army is 
to be composed of men drafted for the national army 
who have been given an opportunity to volunteer for 
this particular service. The plan is to send these men 
out here with instructions to get this spruce and was given 
officers, a doctor and three or four first aid men to 
accompany each squadron. If these units are found to 
be too large to secure best results they will be split up 
into squads of twenty-five. 

To the manufacturers Colonel Disque said: ‘‘I came 
here with instructions to get this spruce and was given 
to understand that I could get it in any necessary quan- 
tity and do anything necessary to get it.’’ Under blanket 
instructions of that kind there is scarcely a doubt that 
the aircraft material will be forthcoming in satisfactory 
volume and without unnecessary delay. With 10,000 sol- 
diers codperating with the loyal labor available I. W. W.s 
and enemy aliens will find short shrift and, without a 
doubt, much of the sabotage and interference with pro- 
duction quickly will come to an end. 

While advising them of these steps being taken to 
insure an ample supply of aircraft material, Colonel 
Disque also gave the manufacturers some plain talk as 
to what would be expected of them. They must provide 
suitable accommodations for the soldiers, their officers 
and the doctors and nurses, and they were plainly told 
that any effort by owners of spruce timber to withhold it 
from the loggers or to demand unreasonable prices for 
it would be met promptly with a commandeering order 
and the Government would take over the timber. 

Lumbermen were further advised that the Government 
will make a binding contract with any mills in the Pacific 
Northwest to buy ali the spruce and fir for airplane 
production that they can supply within the next eighteen 
months, and at a price that would guarantee a good profit. 

With the situation thus cleared up saisfactory produc- 
tion is assured and plenty of material will be forthcoming 
for the great fleet of airplanes upon which the United 
States and her Allies will depend for a final victory in 
the great war. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is gratified—as is without 
a doubt every lumber manufacturer in the Pacific North- 
west—that the Government finally has taken cognizance 
of the situation out there and will act to relieve it. 
Had vigorous action by the War Department been 
taken sooner anarchy and treason would not have become 
so rampant and there would not have been such great 
delay in getting the material so vitally essential. But 
criticisms and recriminations are out of place now. The 
Government is taking the situation in hand in a vigorous 
manner and the lumber manufacturers and their loyal 
employees will do their full share in codperating with 
its representatives in securing a maximum output of 
aircraft and ship material. 

In addition to this action in recruiting soldiers for this 
service the War Department has given its approval to the 
organization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, composed of men who sign a pledge to devote their 
full time and best efforts to the work of getting out mate- 
rial for Government needs. As a badge of honor, indi- 
cating that while the soldiers are in training or facing 
the foe in the trenches members of the L. L. L. L. are 
backing them up to the best of their ability, each member 
will be supplied with a handsome bronze medal of attrac- 
tive design. Large numbers already have signified their 
intention to become identified with this organization and 

the badge of the L. L. L. L. will be treasured by future 
generations as evidence of the patriotism of their fore- 


fathers and given the same reverence as that bestowed 
upon the insignia of those who actually were in the fight- 
ing line—for without the other each would have failed 
in the struggle for democracy and freedom. 





Protecting the Outside of Frame Buildings 
with Sprinkler Systems 


Some interesting experiments have recently been made 
at Atlantic City in protecting the outside of a frame 
building with a sprinkler system intended to flood the 
exterior walls in ease of fire. The property in question was 
a frame hotel that was a severe exposure hazard for a 
large nearby hotel, and which was purchased by the own- 
ers of the latter for self protection, and the outside 
sprinkler system was considered the best means of re- 
ducing the hazard. 

In the initial test it was found, as is usual in the design 
of the exterior of frame buildings, that the water was 
turned away from the building at many points and only 
about 30 percent of it ran down in actual contact with the 
exterior surface of the building. The underside of the 
cornice, of the belt course and of the window sills was 
so filled in as to turn the water back against the wall at 
these points when about 70 percent of the water released 
at the cornice lines remained on the building. At a city 
water pressure as low as 53 pounds an ample water film 
was developed over the entire surface of the building. 

There are, undoubtedly, many exposures in and about 
sawmills where a water curtain of this sort would be an 
extremely useful protective feature. 

The question of fire protection of lumber manufacture, 
of course, is important at this time because a number of 
fires have ‘‘happened’’ in the last few months that appar- 
ently were of incendiary origin, and there is a suspicion 
that some of these at least may have been set as a pro- 
German act. There should be an especial effort to 
strengthen night watch service, and to insure that the 
watchman ’s rounds cover every vulnerable point about the 
plant. 





Co-operation and Co-ordination as Aids 
to Conservation 


Individualism in business matters usually means the 
hardest, longest and most expensive way of doing things. 
Codperation smooths many a rough place and dispenses 
with a lot of waste motion. In the war itself the world 
is getting a gigantic object lesson in the necessity of 
coérdination of purpose and of effort if the maximum 
results are to be obtained. A practical expression of this 
idea was voiced by D. 8. Hutchison, of the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co., Nashville, Tenn., at the meeting 
of lumber dealers of northeastern Missouri and western 
Illinois held recently at Hannibal, Mo. The speaker 
urged that in times like the present the proper course 
for retailers ordering special items in less than carloads 
is to ‘‘bunch’’ their orders with other lumber dealers of 
the town so as to make full carlots. 

The suggestion should commend itself to the judgment 
of all retailers, as it not only means saving of time, lower 
cost and better service but helps to conserve transporta- 
tion facilities. Viewed in the last named aspect it takes 
on the complexion of a patriotic duty, as the present 
serious transportation situation calls for every help that 
shippers can render the carriers in handling the abnormal 
traffic created by the war. Where the plan suggested is 
followed clear instructions should be marked on the 
order for loading the various items in such sequence and 
so to mark them that confusion and errors at destination 
will be impossible. 





Government Appeals to eammnepers for 
Important War Service 


A heartening aspect of the war is the way in which 
business men have responded, and are responding, to the 
frequent calls of the Government for definite service of 
one kind or another. Perhaps no more important appeal 
has been made to the heads of industrial and commercial 
enterprises than Secretary Baker’s call to employers to 
help secure skilled workmen for the Air Service, full par- 
ticulars regarding which appear upon page 34 of this 
issue. The appeal is of the most urgent character, and 
instantaneous action by employers is imperative, as the 
needed men must be enlisted before Dec. 13, because vol- 
untary enlistments of men of draft age are not permitted 
after that date.’ Skilled workers in many lines must be 
secured at once in large numbers to keep Uncle Sam’s 
‘‘eagles’’ in fighting trim. Employers are asked to get 
their men together and put the proposition up to them 
in the strongest possible way. It may mean releasing 
skilled and valued employees for the greater need of the 
nation, but no patriotic employer will hesitate for a 
moment to urge those of his men who are equipped for 
these positions to immediately enlist. In many cases it 
simply means that men who would be taken by the draft 
anyway will have the opportunity, if they avail them- 
selves of it at once, to select the form of service for 
which their experience best fits them. 

If it be true, as many believe, that this war will be 
won by the side that can maintain the most numerous and 
powerful air fleets, the great importance of aiding the 
Government in this vital matter is apparent to everyone. 





Need for Greater Use of Our Waterways 
Grows Increasingly Evident 


As it becomes increasingly apparent that in the nea 
future some of the less necessary classes of freight will |), 
unable to secure transportation at all over railroad lines 
because of their inability to carry all of the freight that i 
offered, the importance of making the greatest possil! 
use of our inland waterways becomes increasingly ey 
dent. For many years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN h: 
been an advocate of consistent and intelligent waterwa 
improvement, altho of course opposed to the pork-gra! 
bing waste of money involved in a large degree in ou 
annual river and harbor improvement appropriation. Th 
question as to the ability of inland waterways to compet 
with railroads under normal conditions in the movemen' 
of freight has been vigorously argued pro and con an 
is largely unsettled; but apart from this question ther. 
is the very important one of the effect of waterways i: 
their actual influence upon railroad freight tariffs, 


At the present time, however, the question of compara 
tive efficiency has entirely disappeared. It is not 9 
question of which is the cheapest form of transportation, 
but which form can be secured at all; and our great inla: 
river systems are capable of carrying a good many thi 
sand tons of freight that the railroads are, or soon w 
be, unable to move. 


There has been noted a considerable disposition to tv” 
in this direction for relief. The AMERICAN LUMBERM.\ 
recently told in its news columns how shipments 
knocked-down freight cars for France were being startcd 
to ocean points by waterway channels. A recent news 
item in the public press relates that the Forest Serv 
is building a three-deck barge for the purpose of carryiny 
approximately 75,000 sheep to unutilized ranges at ti 
head of Lake Chelan on the Chelan National Forests '» 
Washington. The Railroad War Board recommends tl 
use of waterway transportation as far as possible ani 
states that the railroads will be glad to codperate cor 
dially by the exchange of traffic and the issuance ot 
joint thru bills of lading. 


Extended activity will be required in order to mak: 
the waterways more widely available, and some sug 
gestions of Col. Charles Keller, secretary of the Con 
mittee on Inland Waterways Transportation of ihc 
Council of National Defense, as quoted in the Novem) 
number of The Nation’s Business, are of interest alon, 
this line, especially as Colonel Keller has for twenty-four 
years been connected with the Engineer Corps of the 
United States army. He said that the Engineer Corps, 
if directed to do so, could inside of three months build 
enough wooden barges to earry 5,000,000 tons of freight 
a year, adding: 

We have in our organization many men who are expe- 
rienced in this work. They could go at it without loss 
of time and with no waste of motion. The material { 
wooden barges is plentiful and could readily be treated 
with preservatives. ‘We could carry it to the shipyards 
largely by water; and I know of a dozen shipyards in th¢« 
middle West where the work could be done without 
thereby in any way interfering with the construction ot 
deep-sea vessels. 

The cost would be $20 or less for each ton of freight 
carrying capacity. The cost of a 500-ton barge would by 
about $10,000, or fifty barges for a half-million dollars 
If they were built of steel the cost would be about $v 
for each ton of freight carrying capacity. ; 

We could go right at it. It is merely a question of 
obtaining the authority to act. The Government might 
do this work and sell the barges to private dealers or, 
if need be, run them itself. The essential thing, of course 
would be to see to it that any boats built should be mad 
to serve a really useful and necessary purpose, and thi 
would require a careful codrdination between the rail 
roads and water carriers, and the most cordial and inti 
mate connection between them, all with a view to servin: 
the public good most efficiently. we 

It is hoped to obtain the codperation of the Shippin 
Board in the construction of these barges, and also for 
making tow-boats. 'Tow-boats will be a more difficult 
part of the problem—possibly the most difficult. It take 
at least one tow-boat to handle each ten barges. Som 
old boats are already available, but they are uneconom- 
ical and there are not enough of them. Terminal facili- 
ties are wanting, but we could do wonders with that 
problem in a couple of years. 


On the question of terminal facilities the railroads have 
already expressed their entire willingness to build tracks 
where necessary to connect the railroads with the wharves 
and landings of water carriers; and at most points where 
such connections are not now in existence they can oP 
readily and quickly provided. 

The principal waterways available for this alg of 
railroad congestion are, of course, the Mississippi River 
and its principal tributaries, but it may not be so widely 
known that there exists an intra-coastal route along the 
Atlantic coast, beginning south as far as Beaufort, N. C. 
and extending in an almost unbroken chain of wate! 
ways and connecting canals north to the Hudson River 
and then thru the great New York State Barge Cana: 
which will very soon be completed. Another inlan:: 
waterway of great importance and value is the inter 
coastal canal projected from the Mississippi to the Ric 
Grande, a large portion of which is now open to naviga 
tion. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to see, in the 
near future, some active steps taken which will make it 
possible more fully to utilize by early spring the freight 
carrying possibilities of these great waterway systems. 
It appears to be a vitally important step in the present 
emergency toward the maintenance of our national efli- 
ciency in the prosecution of the war. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A VERY PERTINENT INQUIRY 

Regarding the fifth paragraph, second column, page 29, 
).ov. 24 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ; in these hog pens 
6 feet by 10 inches do they raise what is known as razor- 
bick hogs?—EpMUND BurKgs, sales manager for Berlin Mills 
(o., Portland, Me. 

{The article in question gave a list of plans for hog 
ouses for sale by the Agricultural Extension Division 
£ certain western colleges, The hog pens were 6x10 
eet and the error in question originated with a careless 
‘enographer and got by the copy readers. Even the 
“mous razorbacks would find such quarters rather re- 
-{rieted.— EDITOR. ] 


WANTS TO MANUFACTURE SMALL WAR 
ARTICLES OF WOOD 

The writer is interested in a small woodworking plant 
which has been manufacturing kitchen tables, toys and other 
wooden specialties. We are wondering if this plant can be 
utilized in the manufacture of articles more necessary to the 
prosecution of the war and would thank you for suggesting to 
us any small wood products in particular demand for war 
purposes.—INnquiry No. 101. 

[A plant which has been manufacturing kitchen tables 
would probably have equipment adequate to the manufac- 
ture of ammunition cases, which in addition to treenails 
is about the only product in the war line suggesting itself 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the present time. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published some informa- 
tion as to details of these ammunition cases and the 
accompanying. cases for fuses.—EDITOR. ] 








TOOLS FOR PEELING TIES 

1 am desirous of making slab ties, but it is necessary that 
they be peeled. I am asking if you are acquainted with a 
peeling tool and where I could procure such. An answer to 
my inquiry will be very greatly appreciated.—Inquiry No. 
62. 

[This inquiry comes from Ontario. The instrument 
most used in the peeling of hemlock bark is a spud, a 
spoon shaped instrument whose circular blade is rounded 
on the back like the bowl of a spoon, and flat or slightly 
coneave on the other side. This has a socket for a heavy, 
wooden handle, perhaps 2% or 3 feet in length. The bark 
is girdled thru with an ax at 4-foot lengths and also split 
lengthwise, usually at the top of the log. The spud is then 
inserted and partly by ramming and partly by prying the 
bark is loosened from the log. 

Such peeling of course is done at the season of the year 
when the bark is loose. Winter cut ties might peel easily 
the following spring, or might not. It is customary to 
remove the bark soon after the felling of the tree. If 
the bark elings closely it is extremely unlikely that the 
spud would be of much service. The better plan is prob- 
ably to operate with a double-bitted ax, having one thin 
and one fairly thick blade, removing as much of the bark 
as possible in this way and cleaning off the strips of inner 
bark with a heavy draw shave. Presumably the ties are 
intended for ereosoting. The inner bark of many woods 
has a remarkable resistance to the penetration of creosote, 
suggesting therefore that the peeling should be cleanly 
done.—EDITOR. ] 


LUMBER FOR KILN CAR DECKS 


e are advised by H. H. Troup & Co. that you can probably 
give us some information on the following subject: We 
desire to buy lumber suitable for use as decks on dryer cars 
upor which our tile are dried. This lumber would be sub- 
jected to soaking and drying out two or three times a week, 
tle temperature varying from atmospheric to 300 degrees F. 
Che deck is supported at each end and center, the total length 
being 8 feet. We use strips 1 by 4 inches full size, and they 
acc cleated together to form a removable deck. The load 

ich they carry would amount to about 1,500 pounds. 

We now use No. 1 white pine clear, but this is very ex- 
pensive and does not give us all that can be desired in the 
way of service. It finally becomes lifeless and will break very 

sily after it has been in use for four or five months. It 

s been suggested to us that we might use cypress, either sap 
wood or heart wood, or perhaps pieces that were a combina- 
tion of both. It has also occurred to us that probably red- 
wood would be satisfactory. We could use a slat that was 
icavier than 1x4 inches, say 1% by 4 inches, full size, in 
cese we were to rebuild the decks. However, at the present 
tie it will be necessary to use the 1- by 4-inch, full size, to 
repair where single slats are broken out of the deck. If you 
‘in furnish us with information as to the proper material 
© use, and the approximate cost thereof, we will be greatly 
iadebted to youu—Inquiry No. 58. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large manufacturer 
of brick and tile in northern Illinois. It is quite obvious 
that almost any wood would prove durable under such 
cireumstances as far as ordinary decay is concerned. 
Even the most hardy fungus would hardly survive the 
alternate soaking and drying, baking and cooling, which 
is here described. Naturally such treatment in time ren- 
ders the wood brittle and failure occurs under the heavy 
load and alternation of stress. 

_Research probably would develop the fact that certain 
kinds of woods are superior to others in resisting the 
decrease in effective strength due to brittleness resulting 
from this treatment. However, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN believes that probably the practical thing to do is to 
use as cheap a wood as is practical and materially to in- 
crease the thickness of these strips. A thickness of one 
and one-half inches would be much better than one and 
one-quarter, as the strength increases with the square of 
the thickness, 

Another factor entering into this problem is the fact 
that these strips must be fairly free from tendency to 
warp, as a level deck is of course required for the recep- 
tion of the green tiles or they will dry in imperfect shape. 

It is very doubtful whether cypress would offer any ad- 
vantage over white pine for this use, for, while very dura- 
ble against decay, ordinary decay is not here involved. 
For the repairing of the old decks where the 1-inch thick- 
ness must still be continued some wood should be chosen 


that is as much stronger than white pine as possible. It 
is very likely that a good grade of longleaf would give 
much better service. It probably would become brittle in 
time, like the white pine, but because of its higher strength 
factor can tolerate a greater reduction in strength with- 
out failure.—EDITOoR. ] 


LIQUIDATING A CONNECTICUT WOOD LOT 

As a reader of your very good magizine I am taking the 
liberty to ask quite a few questions, answers to which I 
shall greatly appreciate. 

I own a 90-acre wood lot in Connecticut, seven and one- 
half miles from the city of Webster, Mass. The species in 
order of abundance are chestnut, oak, maple and poplar. 
There is an old wood road passing thru the lot and the 
topography slopes gently to this road. As there is con- 
siderable fire danger I wish to sell the lot or dispose of it 
in some way. 

According to figures of a competent man, who estimated 
the lot a year ago, there are 2,253 cords of body wood 
(128 cubic feet), good for fuel. There are 2,624 ties of 
average size, but these are calculated in with the above 
cords of fuel. If the ties are not reckoned in with the 
wood, how many cords will I still have? 

In 1913 a fire killed one-third of my lot and the dead 
timber is still standing. Is this apt to be injured as to ties 
or for fuel? 

My brother and I, who are both used to woods work, 
could go down there and get off that wood this winter. 
How many men besides us two would we need to get this 
wood all into cord wood in three months? 

Would you advise me to get a Ford truck to haul this 
wood seven and one-half miles to market? Could I profit- 
ably skid the trees (which are not large) to a few central 
points and use my Ford engine to cut the trees into 4-foot 
lengths and also to make ties? What kind of sawing ma- 
chinery would I need for this work and what would it cost? 
What is the weight of a cord of green and dry wood? 

Body wood at the present time sells for $8 a cord, de- 
livered at the above market. Not considering the price of 
the Ford truck, how much could I expect to clear from this 
job? Had I better sell it all as fuel, or get off the trees 
and sell them as such? Could I do better to manufacture 
the ties, or had I better sell them on the stump? What is 
the price of ties on the stump and delivered and can you 
suggest buyers in either case? 

If I were to sell this lot as it now stands, what would be 
a fair price? 

There is a railroad station within one and one-half miles. 
I have tried to sell the lot for a year but can’t get my price. 
Can I not do better by getting off the wood myself as above 
described, and let the land revert to the State if I can’t 
do better with it? 

At what rate will fuel and ties depreciate in value after 
cut and held for a few years? 

I will greatly appreciate a prompt reply to as many of 
these questions as possible.—INQuiry No. 72. 

[It is quite likely that this proposition can be best liq- 
uidated by cutting the timber and using it to the best 
advantage, and the problem is, therefore, one of doing 
this most cheaply. Undoubtedly a Ford truck could be 
used to advantage both for transportation and as a source 
of power within its power limitations. As a power 
plant, however, there would probably be trouble over 
the lack of radiator capacity, except in cold weather, 
unless a circulating pump is installed. Such a Ford 
attachment is on the market which substitutes forced cir- 
culation for thermal circulation and thus promotes cool- 
ing. Usually, however, when a Ford is converted into 
a truck it is also supplied with enlarged radiator capacity. 

A cross-cutting rig manufactured on the Pacific coast, 
driven by a compressed air piston directly attached to 
the saw, is adaptable both to sawing down trees and 
cross-cutting them into lengths. If the topography of 
this tract is favorable such a machine would be found 
very useful, and the Ford could be used to drive a 
small air compressor directly attached or, perhaps, 
mounted on the truck, from which a line of air hose 
could be run to the saw, which is so mounted on tripods 
as to be easily moved by two men. This would largely 
take the sawing machinery to the trees, where ground 
permitted, for both felling and cross-cutting. On such 
small trees skidway operation would almost certainly 
be found quicker and more practical. There are a large 
number of manufacturers of small circular saw rigs 
adapted for the cross-cutting of wood in either 4-foot fuel 
lengths or 8-foot tie lengths. 

‘ Another question is as to whether a considerable 
amount of box lumber could not be profitably sawn out 
of this wood lot with a small, cheap rig, which would 
pay better than fuel. A short-carriage circular raw rig 
can bé obtained on which the small logs could be sawed 
up ‘‘alive’’—that is, thru and thru—and the lumber 
could be sold to some nearby box factory in this form 
without edging. This expedient is mentioned because 
such a small rig would also offer the best means for eco- 
nomical manufacture of ties in place of hand hewing, 
as the logs would merely be placed on the carriage and 
the slabs taken off on either side to reduce them to 
standard 6-inch thickness. 

A round tie usually calls for a log 944 to 10 inches 
in diameter at the small end. Nine and one-half inches 
is equivalent to 3.9 cubie feet per log, which multiplied 
by 2624 gives 10,333 cubic feet. A cord of wood is gen- 
erally considered to have about 90 cubic feet, round 
measure, the rest being represented by bark and by 
voids between the separate sticks. That number of ties 
would therefore represent about 115 cords of wood, or 
about 126 cords if 10-inch diameter instead of 9% is 
figured on. 

It is very likely that much of the trees killed by fire 
four years ago would be found useful for fuel purposes. 
Whether any of them would be available for tie making 
purposes could be determined only by actual examination. 
Railroad ties should be absolutely sound. 

As to the market for railroad ties, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can not advise as to local circumstances in 
New — at this time, but in general there is an ex- 
cellent demand for ties and they bring good prices. 
This would undoubtedly be true at such a distance from 


the most plentiful sources of tie supply. If the ties 
are to be creosoted, however, the bark must be peeled from 
the ties. 

As to the labor required to clean up this job in three 
months, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would venture on no 
estimate. Two men with suitable machinery such as is 
suggested could undoubtedly make a large hole in the 
work in the course of the winter and it of course would 
not take long when the job was once begun to determine 
this point. It is very likely that local farmer labor 
would be available during the winter season of slack 
farming work. 

How much machinery could be used upon a job of this 
size of course would depend upon whether it could be 
purchased second hand or whether it could be readily 
sold second hand after the job was completed. Inas- 
much as machinery of this sort is often employed in 
such operations in the East it is not likely that these 
problems would give much trouble. 

If the land is at all suited for farming it would 
seem that some market could be found for it after 
having been cleared of the useful timber. Many of 
the other problems submitted depend so much upon 
— conditions that no answer can be hazarded upon 
them. 

If cord wood is split into bolts and piled into piles 
on suitable piling sticks to lift it off the ground, in a 
location not too heavily shaded, it would probably carry 
for two or three years without any material damage. 
Peeled railroad ties of oak and chestnut could probably 
be carried in this way for eight months to a year, but 
there would be considerable risk in leaving them longer 
than that, however carefully piled. Maple and poplar 
decay more easily than the other two woods mentioned. 

The following are the green and dry weights of the 
woods referred to in pounds per cubic feet as given 
by a recent tabulation of the Forest Service, the green 
weight being given in the first column, the second col- 
umn giving the air dry weight. 


COOMGUE anc sGieccacsevovees 53-56 30 
USES TODS oc occ ctcecces 54-68 44 
CU OND ian gaa akeneticere 64-67 45 
ere 59-63 47 
Pe ee ae 43-47 27 


The above figures can be converted into terms of cord- 
wood by multiplying by 90, as on the average about 90 
cubie feet are estimated to the cord.—Ep1Tor.] 


YELLOW PINE POLES OFFERED 

I shall be glad if you can put me in touch with a concern, 
or concerns, handling yellow pine poles 2% inches and up in 
diameter, A friend of mine has quite a lot of this stock 
which he is clearing off his land and would like to dispose 
of same. In the event of finding a purchaser I might add 
that the stock would be peeled before shipment, and in case 
it were wanted I could no doubt arrange to have same creo- 
soted.—Inquiry No. 66. 

[The above inquiry comes from Texas and the address 
of the inquirer will be supplied upon request.—EbrTor. } 


WHO HAS A GOOD FREIGHT CLAIM FORM? 
Have you any samples of good forms for claims against 
railroad companies? We have more or less claims to file and . 
do not think the form we are using is receiving the attention 
from railroads that a more up-to-date form would receive. 
You may have one on file that has been approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, National Industrial Traffic 
League or the Freight Claim Association, and if so we would 
appreciate it very much if you would mail us a copy.—IN- 

quiry No. 73. 

[The above inquiry comes from Milwaukee, and this 
lumber concern has been given the address of two sta- 
tioners in that city who carry freight claim forms which 
it is understood have the approval of some one of the 
three traffic authorities referred to. 

In the meantime, however, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would like to have more light on the freight claim matter. 
It has been under the impression that there were any 
number of such forms made up by the various publishers, 
but the chief printer of legal forms in Chicago has no 
such form and one or two stationers in this city who 
were telephoned about the matter did not carry them. 

Will our lumbermen readers who are using stock forms 
please indicate which ones they prefer and if convenient 
send samples with name of publisher ?—Ep1Tor. } 


A SOMEWHAT INDEFINITE REQUEST FOR 
QUOTATIONS 
Thru a connection I have with the French Ministry of 
Public Works I am informed that the French Government 
will be requiring in the near future window frames, doors, 
floorings, ceiling, siding, outside blinds and shutters, French 


doors and windows etc. for rebuilding purposes in the invaded 
districts. 


I will be glad if you will ask a few of the best Chicago sash 
and door houses and one or two of the big flooring mills to 
quote me on the following material : 

Yellow pine and fir flooring, fir ceiling and wainscoting, 
white pine siding, window frames, white pine outside blinds 
and shutters, white pine French doors and windows, white 
pine and fir 4-panel doors. Quotations should of course be 
based on carload lots and prices should be f.o.b. New York 
crated for export. 

I hope you will be able to get me the necessary informa- 
tion.— Inquiry No, 84. 

[The above inquiry comes from a man in London whose 
letterhead shows him to be a manufacturers’ representa- 
tive for motor cars, components and accessories, and also 
proclaims him to be an American citizen. He apparently 
does not realize the large variety of sizes in window and 
door openings and the necessity of furnishing more defi- 
nite specifications, which probably he, himself, did not 
have at the time of writing his letter. 

It is very likely also that the requirements of the 
French Government in this direction will be placed en- 
tirely thru the allied purchasing board at Washington 
rather than thru such middlemen sources as are suggested 
by this inquiry. It is, however, published for what it is 
worth.—EDITOR. } 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The volume of civilian trade is large and grows as 
the holiday season approaches, while the magnitude of 
Government business is increasing. The direct or indi- 
rect control of various branches of business by the Gov- 
ernment is being steadily enlarged and this movement 
will wax stronger as winter progresses. Cars, coal, food 
in many cities, labor and raw materials are short in cur- 
rent supply. Despite much regulation, prices of many 
commodities have increased, the leaders being pork, raw 
cotton and cotton goods. Some of the nonessential in- 
dustries are slowing down and a small addition to the 
working forces of essential industries is being secured 
in this way. The best retail trade is experienced where 
crops were large, as the farmers are just getting around 
to making purchases. Collections are satisfactory in 
most sections and there is hardly a factory in the United 
States that may be used in the manufacture of war 
supplies that is not running full force. The movement 
to locate as many as possible of new plants in the sec- 
tions of the country not suffering from railroad con- 
gestion is slowly making headway, as is the utilization 
of the inland waterways. Business transactions are not 
on so large a plane as at the corresponding period of 
1916, bank clearings for the week ended Dec. 1 being 
$5,355,025,493, compared with a total of $5,753,292,781 
for the same week in 1916. Perhaps these figures do not 
give as true a reflection of conditions thruout the coun- 
try as could be desired, for the decrease in transactions 
in New York City is entirely responsible for the show- 
ing, practically all other cities except Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Detroit and Baltimore recording increases over the vol- 
ume of 1916. 

* * * 

The market for southern pine continues brisk and or- 
ders are placed in excess of either shipments or produc- 
tion. The dominating feature of the civilian market is 

the car shortage; earlier in the year 


SOUTHERN retailers did not buy when deliveries 
YELLOW could be made, but are coming into 
PINE the market briskly now. The bulk of 


this buying is by yards with country 
trade and this purchasing by yards is the result of a 
spurt in buying from farmers. In much of the corn coun- 
try, for example, farmers did not show any interest in 
buying lumber until later than usual and then swept 
the yards clear of material suitable for corn cribs and 
similar material. As a result many of the yards are 
carrying stocks that are below normal and are badly 
broken. Building activities in the smaller towns in the 
yellow pine territory have also improved some, tho the 
building of many residences is not looked for this win- 
ter. Strenuous efforts are being made to speed up the 
production of ship timbers as well as of lumber for other 
Government needs. Piling sell very well and the mills 
and loggers in the Southeast especially have very large 
orders on hand. The car shortage restricts even Govern- 
ment business in some instances and embargoes play 
their part in the game. Unheard of routings to get 
needed lumber thru are resorted to but the situation 
is far from satisfactory to any of those concerned. The 
car supply is spotty, tho, and some mills are getting a 
fair supply of empties that may be loaded with lumber 
for the retail or factory trade. Timbers of all sorts sell 
well. For the week ended Nov. 30 shipments from 163 
mills totaled 75,676,824 feet, production was 85,640,691 
feet, while orders placed amounted, to 115,536,072 feet. 
Normal production is estimated at 104,300,000 feet. 
Prices are well maintained. 

* * * 

The hardwood industry—at least in the South—is prob- 
ably the worst sufferer from the car shortage. In the 
first place, it is a never ending battle to get flats to 

transport the logs to the mills, and 
HARDWOODS then it is even a worse battle to get 
cars in which to ship lumber to the 
customers. In the face of this situation the demand for 
hardwoods increases, with an attendant firming up in 
prices. The buying naturally centers about war require- 
ments and the hardwood trade is divided into two sharply 
defined divisions, the war trade division and the civilian 
trade division. While strictly civilian trade is not dead 
by any means it is languishing and the dealers and manu- 
facturers who continue to solicit this trade exclusively 
are not in a frame of mind to agree that the hardwood 
business was never in better shape than today. Other 
hardwood lumbermen, however, are more than satisfied 
with results. The fact is that the business is awaiting 
those who are energetic enough to discover it. Thick, 
clear stock is in the best demand and any species of hard- 
wood suitable for truck or other vehicle construction 
meets with ready sale. Manufacturers realize that thick 
stock will bring a premium and are cutting up as much 
thick stock from the logs as possible. The result is that 
less thin stock is being cut; consequently even a moderate 
demand for this class of lumber is sufficient to hold the 
market firm. The manufacturers are making great ef- 
forts to speed up production, especially of the species 
needed in the manufacture of munitions, but with the labor 
shortage growing and the increasing car shortage all con- 
cerned should be congratulated if the 1918 production 
of hardwoods equal the 1917 cut. Many buyers are con- 
gratulating themselves because of their purchase of fall 
and winter supplies early in 1917; others are wishing they 
had. Next year is going to be similar to 1917—only 
worse. 

* * * 

Transactions in white pine are not of so large pro- 
portions as usual at this season, but this condition is 
due to a shortage of stock rather than a paucity of 

demand. In both the North and the 


WHITE West stocks are far, far below nor- 
PINE, mal for this season and even tho the 
CYPRESS car situation may prevent heavy ship- 


ments some grades may be entirely off 
of the market long before the winter. is over. It is diffi- 
cult to pick the items that are in the greatest demand; 


the sale of factory stock that is choice is brisk while 
the demand for the lower grades takes all that the pro- 
ducers can ship. The cypress market is very strong. The 
demand for cypress ship timbers and the prices paid 
have stimulated opening up of new tracts in some sections, 
but logging costs are very high. and the progress of the 
work is slow, so that even tho the new developments attain 
quite large proportions the condition of’the market will 
not be changed. Stocks at the mills are pretty badly 
broken, cars are far from plentiful, while orders are 
numerous. Consequently manufacturers are taking the 
same stand they did earlier in the year and are inclined 
to be discriminating as far as new orders are concerned. 
Low grade cypress for the manufacturer of boxes is in 
very strong demand, while the demand for yard stock has 
been picking up for several weeks, tho in the North, 
at least, industrial buying is the backbone of the mar- 

ket. bs he 3s 
The one real problem that confronts the manufacturers 
of North Carolina pine is the car shortage. Sales are 
easy to make, cars in which to make delivery almost im- 
possible to obtain—so far as the 


NORTH civilian trade is concerned. And yet 
CAROLINA the manufacturers are not complain- 
PINE ing very much. The truth is that the 


bulk of the business being placed is 
for Government account and while cars are not always 
furnished promptly for even this class of business they 
are spotted at the mills as soon as possible. There is 
the usual difference in opinion among manufacturers as to 
the value of the same grade, so fhat prices obtained vary. 
The result of this, however, is not so marked as in normal 
times, because the ability to make shipment is a great 
factor in fixing the price. November was an exception- 
ally good month for logging operations and the loggers 
did the best they could under the handicap of a severe 
labor shortage, but shipments of lumber just about 
equaled the production. Thus stocks have not accumu- 
lated at the mills and as December has set in rainy the 
prospect is that the lumber shipments will considerably 
exceed production, especially with the Christmas holi- 
days coming on. Shipment of Government orders will 
probably go right ahead thru the holidays and possibly 
the shutdown of sawing operations will not be so gen- 
eral as usual. The sale of dressed lumber has improved 
a bit, tho there is a wider range than usual in price. 
The Government is purchasing pretty large quantities 
= Nos. 2 and 3 flooring ete. and promises to continue to 
0 80. 

* * * 


Uncle Sam has decided to try his hand at entertain- 
ing those who are obstructing the production of spruce 
logs and spruce airplane lumber on the Pacific coast. 

‘*His hand’’ in this case is between 
SPRUCE, eight and ten thousand soldiers, who 
HEMLOCK will be distributed at the camps and 
wherever needed by the middle of 
the month. They will be provided with all the neces- 
sary equipment fully to entertain and occupy those 
who desire to practice sabotage as well as other means 
of obstructing the production of aircraft lumber—joy 
be with them. Therefore the production of airplane 
spruce will increase and along with it the grades that 
are not suitable for this kind of manufacture—thus 
helping to provide retailers and box makers with the 
grades they desire. In the East the spruce market 
remains firm for all grades and sales are far easier to 
make than shipments. Buying of hemlock is light, but 
so are stocks in first hands, and as there is no evidence 
of heavy production this winter the market remains 
very firm. In fact, prices have firmed up in some 
districts and a decided spirit of optimism so far as 
prices are concerned is shown by sellers. Government 
buying of hemlock is not very heavy, but a consider- 
able volume of stock is being used in the construction 
of munition factories, in making repairs and in similar 
work. 

* * * 


The demand for Douglas fir for ship building con- 
tinues unabated, while both railroads and retailers are 
buying heavily, orders from the three sources, together 

with the industrial demand for tim- 
DOUGLAS bers, serving to keep the volume of 
FIR orders placed well above shipments 

and production. Unfortunately, the 
car situation, taking the Pacific coast as a whole, has 
not shown any improvement, tho here and there mills 
report a betterment in the car supply. The decision 
of the Government to put soldiers in the woods to assist 
in the production of spruce should also help increase 
the cut of fir. The employees who in many cases have 
been willing to work but have feared the agitators will 
go back to work without any fear. Also the produc- 
tion of fir and spruce is so interrelated that it is impos- 
sible to stimulate the production of one without affect- 
ing the other in the same way. Then, too, much fir is 
to be used for airplane building and it is just as impor- 
tant to get out this stock as it is to get out the spruce. 
The greater the production of ship and airplane lumber 
the greater the volume of the lumber will be that is not 
suitable for these two uses, but lumber that will be 
suitable and available for the retail trade. For the 
week ended Nov. 24 actual production was 77,200,902 
feet, 15.01 percent less than normal production of 90,- 
337,000 feet. For the same week at 135 mills orders 
booked amounted to 92,202,210 feet, or 16.27 percent 
above actual production. Shipments, however, were 
16,363,485 feet, or 21.20 percent, below actual produc- 
tion, thus making the excess of orders over shipments 
31,364,793 feet. A significant fact was that rail orders 
exceeded rail shipments 22,200,000 feet, or 33.12 per- 
cent, leaving a balance of 11,466 cars unshipped at 
the end of the week. Order files are once more begin- 
ning to be exceedingly sleek; prices, too, are firming 
up, especially on yard stock. - 


The manufacturers of the western pines are giving 
more attention to crowding the production of lume: 
at the tail end of the season and stimulating the cut of 

logs than to bothering about orders, 
WESTERN The car supply, also, has been a trifie 
PINES better and no time has been lost j 
. loading out all of the cars possib) 
with the result that, for the first time in several weeks, 
shipments have exceeded orders. In both the Inland 
Empire and California the mills have a goodly scatter- 
ing of Government orders, while the demand for } 
lumber and crating stock promises to reach an almo: 
unbelievable total. Cars are being loaded far heavic 
than last year at this time. For example, in October 
1917, the members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association shipped 3,831 cars containing 100,617,327 
feet; in the same month in 1916 4,054 cars were 
shipped, containing 100,478,812 feet. In California and 
southern Oregon equal progress has been made in lo: 1- 
ing cars as full as possible. A group of twenty miiis 
in the Inland Empire received orders for 12,975,600 
feet for the week ended Nov. 24; they cut 14,400,882 
feet and shipped 13,511,334 feet. Thus orders 
creased 12.77 percent as compared with the previous 
week. As in all other sections, the car situation is not 
good in any part of the western pines country and the 
supply promises to become smaller instead of lar cer. 
The demand from the yard trade is somewhat beiter, 
tho it is not of large proportions as compared with 
other years. Prices are firm, tho, and the producers 
are entirely satisfied with the volume of orders that is 
being booked. 


’ 
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* * * 


That which it is difficult to obtain always sells at a 
good price. Undeniably good prices are being offered 
for red cedar shingles, but the car shortage is so severe 

that manufacturers have little oppor- 
SHINGLES, tunity to take advantage of the sit- 
LATH uation. It is true that transits have 
sold in some markets below the price 
of three weeks ago, but this condition is considered as 
merely temporary, because cars are getting scarcer 
every week on the Coast. Then, too, the railroads con- 
template placing an embargo on the loading of shingles, 
and one line, the Great Northern, has already done this. 
Should such action become general the manner in which 
prices would rise would be most amazing. Retailers 
in some sections have pretty good supplies of shingles 
on hand and with building operations slack they will 
not need many before spring. On the other hand, 
farmers have cleaned out retailers in some sections 
pretty thoroly. Also shingles are apt to dribble away 
in sales of small lots, especially in the late fall and 
early spring. The demand for cypress shingles keeps 
right up with the production and by some firms is said 
to exceed if—in any event, the producers have no difii- 
culty in selling their entire output at good prices. 
The same is true of the other species of shingles. While 
sales of lath are not of very large volume the total is 
satisfactory and fully sufficient to afford an outlet for 
all of the stock that is being offered. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


About this time of the year many buyers habitually . 


put off the purchase of needed stock until spring. 
Sometimes this is done in the hope that prices will go 
down, sometimes because the pur- 


GENERAL chaser does not want to have money 
LUMBER tied up during the winter. In normal 
FACTORS times the chances have generally 


been in favor of the purchaser that 
prices would go down after the first of the year, but 
this is pretty generally caused by large stocks in the 
hand of manufacturers, coupled with a desire to get 
some orders before the other fellow. This year the 
Government is going to take a large part of the atten- 
tion of the manufacturers during the winter, tho it 
will by no means take all of the lumber produced. But 
the production of lumber is not up to normal in any 
great manufacturing center and it will not be. For 
months the production of southern pine has been any- 
where from 80 to 85 percent of normal; it was only 
recently that fir production crawled up from 50 to © 
percent of normal; production of western pines is less 
than 80 percent of normal; and so it goes all thru tlic 
list of hemlock, North Carolina pine, cypress ete. This 
is not because of a lack of a market, for during t!° 
twelve months ending Oct. 31 the mills reporting to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association cut 15, 
573,900,000 feet of lumber and shipped 15,968,900,009 
feet, 24% percent more than production. That there 
is-less lumber in first hands today than there was 4 
year ago is evident, but one naturally asks, ‘‘ Ho‘ 
about orders?’’ For the corresponding week in 1916 4 
certain group of Douglas fir mills had orders on han‘ 
for 10,779 cars; this year the same group has orders for 
11,456 cars on hand; for the same week a group of ye'- 
low pine mills had orders for 30,085 cars in 1916; this 
year the group has orders for 30,385 cars on hand. 15 
considering this, however, two things must be take 
into consideration. They are the Government orders 
that are kept up in a constant sfream and the fact thai 
ears are loaded at least 10 percent fuller than at th's 
time in 1916. Thus it is evident that the mills are 
better provided with orders than at the same time last 
year, both actually and prospectively, yet there were 
no cut prices in evidence the first of this year. The 
market was really wonderfully steady when compare‘ 
with that of other years. The car shortage was severe, 
it rendered prompt shipments impossible. This year 
the car shortage is sure to be as bad, it probably will 
be worse. Consequently the time to buy seems to be 
right now. There may be some opportunities later to 
buy at a little less—but it is a lot better to buy at 
present prices and get the lumber than to buy at lower 
prices and never get the lumber. More than one buyer 
can attest to this. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business developments in the last fortnight clearly in- 
‘cate that the readjustment to war conditions is progress- 
jug steadily and rapidly. Here and there, in lines of 
canufacture where the products can not be classed as 
eally essential to war or to the people of this country, 
ere are indications of curtailment. This curtailment 
3 been enforced by the developments growing out of 
he war readjustment. The governmental policy in han- 
ing transportation, giving priority to shipments of ma- 
ials required by the Government or for Government 
ntracts or for the subsistence of the people, has seri- 
ously interfered with the ability of the manufacturers of 
nonessentials to get raw material. 

"his development has forced curtailment in output. 
The demand for labor is also another factor; the slowing 
down in certain lines of business is offset by the speeding 
up in other lines, and labor is being attracted to those 
industries showing the greatest activity. That this re- 
adjustment will continue for some time there is no doubt, 
and it is barely possible that many plants engaged in the 
monufacture of nonessentials or luxuries will be compelled 
to convert their plants and seek Government contracts. 
This is simply a further mobilization of the energies of 
the country for governmental use in winning the war. 


\t the present time there is a shortage of investment 
capital. This does not mean that all of the investment 
capital has been used up by the Government in placing 
the Liberty Loans, because a large volume is still avail- 
able. Unquestionably a very considerable element in 
this country has gone into debt to buy Liberty Bonds, 
pledging future savings to the payment for these securi- 
ties, and thus forcing the banks to carry the investors and 
rediscount their notes, predicated on Government bonds, 
in order to meet an increased demand for banking funds. 
It is to be hoped that this is a temporary development, 
and that this effort on the part of those of limited means 
will result in a conservation of income and thus strengthen 
the position of the country. 

It is not probable that the volume of loans, as Liberty 
Bond issues come out, will be decreased, but the relative 
proportion of borrowings in order to pay for Liberty 
Bonds at least should not increase. The American people 
have not been a saving people. Fortunes have been 
amassed in this country thru unprecedented opportunities 
rather than thru frugality; the thriftiest element of our 
population has been those who have come to our shores 
from Europe, attracted by the greater opportunities here 
and compelled by the extreme poverty experienced in their 
native countries to live conservatively and save at least 
a part of their income. Some of our own people, because 
of the hardships and limited means experienced in their 
youth, have been frugal, but the people, as a rule, have 
been lavish in the expenditure of their incomes, whether 
they be large or small. 

The result of all this is that there has been no system- 
atic accumulation of savings in proportion to the average 
income in this country. The best evidence of this is found 
in the estimate that the investors in the United States 
were only about one-eighth of one percent of our popu- 
lation prior to the war, whereas, in Europe, it is esti- 
mated that 12 percent of the population, outside of Rus- 
sia and possibly Italy, were investors. These figures are 
startling. If the Liberty Bond issues inspire patriotic 
motives sufficient to induce a considerable part of our 
population to buy bonds and hold them, and thus become 
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investors, the war, terrible as it is, will not be without 
some beneficial results. 

But the time has come when the American people must 
realize that each individual has a duty to perform, rela- 
tively important with that performed by the army and 
navy, for the military branch of the Government will be 
helpless unless supported by the financial and industrial 
strength of the non-combatants at home. Napoleon is 
credited with the remark that ‘‘An army fights upon its 
stomach.’’ Some of the revelations that have come with 
the capture of submarines on which the crews have muti- 
nied bring home the truth of this statement. A few 
days ago the crew of a submarine mutinied and killed its 
officers and surrendered to an American destroyer, the 
cause of this mutiny being the fact that the crew were 
compelled to exist three months on two months’ rations. 

It is essential therefore that the American people real- 
ize the importance of supplying ample food, clothing and 
munitions to the fighting men, and to do this requires 
money as well as conservation at home. The Liberty 
Bond issues as they come out must be fully subscribed, 
but it is equally important that those lines of business 
that are essential to the conduct of the war or to our 
own existence at home must be financed. One of the 
greatest needs in this country is increased agricultural 
production, and the present situation of the farmer, who 
is regarded by many as a ‘‘war bride,’’ is a serious one. 
In the last few months, as a result of Government financ- 
ing, not only has a large element of the investors in farm 
mortgages held aloof from that market but they are with- 
drawing funds as fast as mortgage notes mature. It is 
impossible for them to resell mortgages without sustain- 
ing a loss in principal, for the mortgage market is not 
broad enough at present to absorb offerings except at a 
heavy decline in market value. 


Thus, the farm mortgage investment market is passing 
thru a readjustment such as already has manifested itself 
in a different form in other security markets. The re- 
adjustment in the farm mortgage investment market is of 
great importance, not only because it is forcing a higher 
rate of interest, which the farmer is able to meet out of 
his increased profits, but because it is curtailing the 
amount of money and credit available to the farmer to be 
utilized in developing increased production. 

More intelligent farming methods must be used, inten- 
sified farming must be encouraged, and the shortage of 
labor resulting from the draft must be met by the sub- 
stitution of improved and labor saving farm machinery. 
Economie readjustments, incidental to the transfer of 
men from the fields, shops and offices to the Governmental 
service, increase the class of consumers at the expense of 
the producer. In addition to this increased demand on 
behalf of our own armies and people is the urgent neces- 
sity of America’s providing food and clothing for the 
people and armies of our Allies. 

Naturally, the increase in production of food supplies 
depends upon our farmers and agricultural class as a 
whole; truck farming, individual gardens, and the utili- 
zation of vacant lots in our cities, while commendable, 
are too local in their results to amount to much in this 
great problem confronting the American people. The 
spirit is all right, for it shows a disposition to conserve 
our resources, but the effect is lost in the gigantic prob- 
lem to be solved. 

It is essential, therefore, that the farmer be encour- 


aged to increase his production. He must be impressed 
with the necessity of this, even tho he has to go in debt 
to do it. Borrowing money to increase the productivity 
of our broad acres, if judiciously done, is a business ven- 
ture worthy of encouragement. The manufacturer thinks 
nothing of borrowing to increase his production and assist 
him in meeting the demand. The same should be the 
policy among the farmers, but the best encouragement 
and incentive to do this is the attractive profits from 
farm products and the availability of credit to the farmer 
to make these improvements. 


Cheap money, when made cheap by artificial means, is 
dangerous. The Federal Land Bank system has many ele- 
ments that are fundamentally sound, but it has some 
elements that are uneconomic and should be changed. 
The attempt to stimulate the flow of investment capital 
to the farmer by making farm mortgages and Federal 
Land Bank bonds tax exempt is fundamentally wrong, 
and possibly unconstitutional for the reason that it cre- 
ates a favored class at the expense of the masses, There 
is no reason why a farm mortgage or a Federal Land 
Bank bond, predicated on a mortgage, should be tax 
exempt thruout when the bond of a railroad, which per- 
forms a public service, is not, or when the Liberty 4 per- 
cent bonds of the Government itself are not fully tax 
exempt. 


Another fundamental weakness in the Federal Land 
Bank (which is a Government fostered private corpora- 
tion) is the attempt by law to make money cheap for 
the farmer, when conditions do not warrant it. The plac- 
ing of a maximum rate of interest at which the farmer 
may borrow thru the Federal Land Bank is wrong. The 
maximum rate at the present time is fixed at 6 percent, 
while money and capital generally command a higher 
rate. This will defeat itself, because capital will not go 
into that class of security, and consequently the farmer 
is deprived of the funds he needs for development pur- 
poses. 

Interest rates on mortgages made thru the big farm 
loan companies are stiffening so that the withdrawal of 
maturing funds is a temporary development, which will 
readjust itself as the interest rate advances to a point 
where it will attract these funds again to farm loans, 
but it seems inevitable that the Farm Land Bank maxi- 
mum will have to be taken off in order to make that sys- 
tem effective, for the Federal Land Banks are so far be- 
hind applications for loans in filling them that it is esti- 
mated, at the present rate, it will require more than a 
year to catch up. 

The Government’s conservation of capital policy is 
wise because it involves the financing of the Government 
first, but it is equally essential that those industries en- 
gaged on government contracts or in supplying necessi- 
ties be financed. The conservation policy contemplated 
reaches only the non-essentials and new ventures not 
needed to support the prosecution of the war. Every in- 
dividual, however, and every corporation must seek to 
attain greater efficiency and to conserve incomes. It is 
not what we make and spend but what we make and save, 
with a view of turning our savings over to the Govern- 
ment or to those industries engaged in supplying the 
needs of the Government and the people in this war period, 
that will make us strong and help win the war. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that there must be a development of 
thrift in this country far greater than now exists. 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BUILDING FIELD 


_ Dullding operations at Springfield, Mass., as shown by the 
figures for November reveal a decided slump as compared 
with the same period a year ago. This is said to be indica- 
tive of the conditions prevalent thruout the year. Operations 
in November totaled only $102,948, while last year for the 
Sam period they amounted to $985,776. Last year’s figures 
Were above the average, but the low record for 1917 can be 
ex} lined only by the fact that building operations in this 
Seccion are cut to a minimum because of the tightness of 
money, Seventy-two permits were issued during November. 
Foriy-two were for new structures and thirty for additions 
an: alterations. Of the new structures nineteen were ga- 
, all private; total cost, $11,500. There were five 2- 
ly houses, eight 1-family houses, a church, six storage 
‘dings and two tenement blocks. 


-\ public meeting to consider the housing problem was called 
for Dec. 5 by the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, W. Va., 
at which Governor Cornwell was expected to preside. It was 
pt:posed to urge all citizens who are at present living in 
rented quarters, and who possibly can build houses of their 
own, to do so, in order to release as much rental property 
possible for newcomers and those unable to buy or build. 


Vith a view toward obtaining possible action looking to 
ore liberal action by local banks in making loans upon 
hi ‘sing construction, the Cleveland (Ohio) Board of Lumber 
alers has offered the suggestion that steps be taken by 
‘cnber organizations thruout the country to seek assistance 
‘om Federal banking authorities at Washington. In the 
c ‘inion of the officers of the local board advertising to stimu- 
‘ce building at this time is wasted money and effort, in spite 
of the fact that Cleveland was never in greater need of 
cousing, Big war orders in virtually every manufacturing 
Mant in the district have caused an influx of laborers who 
%n not find places to live. Consistent efforts by all building 
naterial interests to get the many big banks of Cleveland to 
‘oosen up in loans on building projects have failed, however, 
it still being the contention of the bankers that all loans at 
this time must be kept in a liquid state, and they do not con- 
sider real estate investments assets of this character. The 
result is that only about 50 percent of the money available a 
year ago is now open to loans, and even this seems to be 
srudgingly offered. Moreover there seem to be no signs of 
a change of this policy in Cleveland financial circles. 

Bre sg from the impending car shortage in the Cleveland 
district is expected in the form of end-of-the-season lake 
shipments of lumber by the local lumber trade. While this 
condition is expected to improve local stocks, it will not do 
much in that connection, leading interests point out, because 
the continued mild weather has caused a continuation of 
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building operations, especially housing, that ordinarily stops 
at this time of year. In this the educational movement of 
dealers in lumber and other building materials is bearing 
fruit, for the people who are building or expect to build 
have come to realize that it will be a long time before values 
on lumber or any material are lower, while already the possi- 
bilities for higher prices are in evidence. During the last 
week an average advance of $2 a thousand was effected here 
on yellow pine, the principal demand now, and other lumber 
increased in proportion to requirements. 


Construction operations at Detroit represented by building 
permits taken out during the last week carry cost estimates 
of only $164,775, the lowest figure reached for some time. 
The same week last year showed permits with a total ex- 
penditure of $1,290,000. Reports from architects’ offices show 
that plans for future building operations are well up to 
standard, however. Projected construction includes additions 
to several factory buildings, a fair list of small apartments, 
flats, store buildings and garages, two large school additions 
and a number of residences. 

Most encouraging to the lumber dealers is the constant in- 
crease of factory construction. “All signs point to the great- 
est industrial activity Detroit has ever seen as soon as large 
manufacturers have accommodated themselves to Government 
contracts which have been placed here and will be placed 
soon,” says the organ of the Board of Commerce. This 
means that hundreds of more homes must be built in 1918. 

Labor, especially skilled mechanics, is in great demand. 
Reports by the police department show, however, that in 
spite of the great exodus from Detroit caused by enlistment 
in Government service and the moving of entire families to 
the training camps and places where skilled workers are be- 
ing called for Government projects, more families are coming 
into the city than are leaving. 

Money is reported more obtainable as the Liberty bonds are 
being taken up. Reluctance of banks to lend for building 
construction has been a leading cause for complaint by Detroit 





I ain’t never yet been able t’ figger 
out how far c’d a frog jump by count- 
in’ th’ spots on his back. 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 











dealers since the country went into the war, but this condi- 
tion seems to be passing. Transportation facilities, while 
not tied up as badly as they may be in the future, are greatly 
in excess of last year at this time. Promise of coal relief is 
another source of optimism in the lumber trade and business 
generally. 

Building in Evansville, Ind., has decreased 75 percent since 
the outbreak of the European war, according to Edward “. 
Kerth, city building inspector. 

The rapid transit plan is now before the municipality. Al 
indications point to prompt action toward putting the recom- 
mendations into effect. A big building boom in the recently 
annexed sections of Evansville beyond the six-mile circle is 
bound to follow the beginning of work on the system, dealers 
believe. Most of this building will be separate residences, in 
which lumber will enter largely, as opposed to the brick, steel 
and concrete apartment buildings now being built in such 
large numbers, lumbermen point out. 


Industrial plants adjacent to New York are inadequately 
supplied with facilities needed to house laborers working 
directly or indirectly on Government contracts. Connecticut, 
Staten Island, northern New Jersey, Westchester—in fact, 
all adjacent territory—need houses, but the lack of per- 
manency in the construction immediately raises an objec- 
tion. When the time comes to obtain funds and labor to 
promote the work all sorts of expedients are resorted to, but 
when the time arrives the lumbermen of that vicinity will 
come into their own. 


The number of building contracts filed at San Francisco 
during the last week was six, representing a total investment 
of $43,000. This is below the average for local building con- 
struction, exclusive of municipal and other public structures. 
The nineteen building permits issued during the week showed 
a total valuation of $62,000. 


The report of the Philadelphia bureau of building inspec- 
tion for November shows that there were issued 401 permits, 
for 479 operations, of a value of $1,712,520. This is the 
smallest number in any November in ten years, during which 
time the average has been over one thousand. There is a 
sharp drop in values, too, for the value of the work last No- 
vember was $4,451,925. For eleven months this year there 
have been 8,707 operations, at a cost of $33,276,460, compared 
with 14,534 operations last year, costing $44,435,705. And 
still there is a greater demand for houses than at any time 
within the last ten years. But with that condition the total 
for dwellings of all classes in November was less than $300,- 
000, and very slightly over the amount spent for manu- 
factories. 
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CAR SERVICESIS LUMBER TRADE’S GREATEST NEED 


Production Is Halted Thru Inability to Move Output 
—Some Relief in Sight 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—So widespread has been the 
publicity given the Government’s unusual requirement for 
lumber for cantonment and ship construction that the 
general public hereabouts is assuming the existence of a 
lumber famine and the impression is almost universally 
prevalent that lumber prices have advanced to a pro- 
hibitive point. These are misapprehensions which the 
ordinary consumer has no means of analyzing and disprov- 
ing. He does not know, for example, that the lumber 
industry of the United States, with its present mill 
equipment, is capable of producing far more lumber than 
there is a market for in any normal time, and that this 
potential overproduction has long been the adverse factor 
that has kept lumber prices close to the actual cost of 
production. 

Shortly after the Federal Trade Commission came into 
existence it conducted an investigation of the lumber 
manufacturing industries of the United States, that inves- 
tigation having been requested by the manufacturers 
themselves. The commission found a heavy excess sawmill 
capacity over that needed to meet the country’s actual 
requirements, and it was demonstrated also in that inves- 
tigation that lumber was being sold at and even below the 
cost of production, with heavy financial loss to large 
numbers of timber owners and manufacturers. This excess 
of sawmill capacity under present extraordinary condi- 
tions can be turned to good account for the benefit of 
the whole country, and doubtless will be as soon as the 
railroads are able to take care of the lumber tonnage 
offered them. Thus far it has been quite impossible for 
most of the large manufacturing plants, particularly in 
the South and on the Pacific coast, to operate to the limit 
of their capacity because cars have not been obtainable 
in which to move the product. One large southern pro- 
ducing company cut the operating time of its plant several 
months ago because it had 100,000,000 feet of lumber in 
pile and no room for a further accumulation. 

That company has not yet resumed normal operation 
because it is not getting sufficient cars to enable it to ship 
as much lumber as it is able to cut, but will gladly put 
its plant on a full time basis as soon as the railroads 
can move the output. This case is typical of the predica- 
ment in which large numbers of manufacturers of lumber 
have found themselves in recent months. They are exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost to meet the requirements of 
the Government and the latter is providing cars to take 
care of the lumber they are cutting for its use. But they 
could manufacture more material and meet the require- 
ments of ordinary buyers to a much more satisfactory 
extent if they could get the necessary railroad service. 

From all parts of the lumber producing area of the 
United States come reports of improvement in railroad 
efficiency and material increase in the volume of cars 
obtainable for lumber luading, so it is not unreasonable to 
assume that after shipments to the cantonments and 
camps shall have ceased there will be plenty of lumber 
obtainable for ordinary purposes and at reasonable prices. 

Despite the widely prevalent idea to the contrary, it is 
a fact that lumber prices have not advanced as steadily as 
most other commodity values, and when conditions in the 
lumber industry before the war are taken into account it 
becomes apparent that the increased cost of lumber is not 
entirely due to the war, but is in some measure charge- 
able to a process of economic adjustment that was inev- 
itable, war or no war. Wages in the lumber industry, for 
example, were due to advance, regardless of hostilities 
abroad. 


TO ESTABLISH NIGHT SCHOOL FOR EMPLOYEES 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 4.—The Wisconsin Cabinet & 
Panel Co., of New London, is soon to start a night school 
for its employees in order to permit of increased efficiency 
and rapid promotion of the more ambitious workers. 
Instruction will start from the bottom in the most direct 
manner, taking in all branches of the work from the dry 
kiln to the finished product in the woodworking line and 
in the art of wood finishing. Special lectures are to be 
given by experts in the various special branches and 
examinations will be held at regular periods and special 
awards presented for excellent work. 


BRITAIN MAKING PLANS FOR AFTER-WAR BUILDING 


According to the English lumber trade press, progress 
is being made in the plans for building after the war. 
The minister of reconstruction, after consultation with 
the Government officials, has appointed the following 
committee to consider and report on the question of a 
supply of building materials after the war: James Car- 
michael, J. P., vice chairman of the Munitions Works 
Board (chairman); Sir John Tudor Walters, M. P.; 
A. Shirley Benn, M. P.; J. Storrs and J. Walker Smith, 
M. I. C. E. 

The terms of reference are as follows: To inquire into 
the extent of the probable demand for building material 
for all purposes that will arise in this country during the 
transition period, and the extent of the available supply 
and form of such material; to inquire how far the quan- 
tities of material now available are capable of increase, 
what are the difficulties in increasing them, and how these 
difficulties can be removed, and to report to what extent 
an increase in production will affect the price. of the 
materials. 

In the event of the supply of material or labor being 
insufficient to fulfill the total building demand, to con- 
sider the principles and method by which the priority 
of various claims should be settled, and to report what 
steps are necessary to ensure that the manufacturer of 
the materials, so far as they are at present inadequate, 
shall be extended in time to secure sufficient quantities 
for use when required on the cessation of hostilities; and 
to recommend what steps should be taken during the war 
to facilitate a prompt start on building work at that time. 








Generally, to consider and report upon any conditions 
affecting the building trades which tend to cause unduly 
high prices, and to make recommendations in regard to 
any measure of control which it may be desirable to 
exercise over the charges, production, transport or distri- 
bution of material. 

Correspondence and inquiries should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Building Materials Supply Committee, 
Ministry of Reconstruction, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate Build- 
ings, London, 8. W. 


NEW BOX SPECIFICATIONS ASSURE CONSERVATION 


SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 3.—The adoption of new speci- 
fications for the cubical contents of boxes is the result 
of a conference held last week in the Chamber of Com- 
merce by fruit growers, shippers and box manufacturers 
of the Northwest. From these a stabilizing of the indus- 
try is expected as well as a utilization of materials that 
were not available under the former specifications, and 
box manufacturers say that the new measurements will 
allow them to turn out during the winter shooks of a 
standard size that will conform to any demand that may 
arise. 

The new measurements will apply to the boxing and 
transporting of the apple, peach, pear and vegetable 
crops. As adopted they are: 

Two ends, 114%4x10%4x}} inches; the ends may be in two 
pieces, with three corrugated staples at each joint. 

Sides (two pieces), 19144x101%4x% inches, solid. 

Tops and bottoms (four pieces), 1914x54%4x; inches. 

Cleats (four pieces), 11144x}4}x% inches. 

The following exceptions will be permitted in cases of 
emergency: 

Ends may be in two or three pieces. 
one piece {;-inch stuff may be used. 

Not more than 50 percent of the sides may be tengued and 
grooved if 1914x104%4x% inches. 

Two-piece tops may be 1914x5144x¥ inches. 

Three-piece tops may be 19%4x344x yy inches. 

An estimate just announced is that under these speci- 
fications boxes for immediate delivery can now be made at 
an average cost of 16 cents each. 


ANCIENT LOG CABIN STANDING IN CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, Dee. 3.—A log cabin erected by John 
Jacob Astor in 1760 and used as a trading post in his 
trafficking with Indians still stands in this city. The 
cabin was erected on the shore of Lake Erie, near the 
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ASTOR LOG CABIN ERECTED IN 1760 AND STILL 
STANDING 


mouth of the Cuyahoga River, more than half a century 
before Cleveland was incorporated as a village of 100 
inhabitants. Fifty years ago the structure was covered 
with clapboards and today, 157 years after its erection, 
it still stands and is used as a residence. 


OLD INDIANA LOG HOUSE RAZED 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Dec. 3.—Newton J. McKim, of Dear- 
born County, Indiana, has had an old log house that was 
constructed by his wife’s grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston J. Conaway, more than one hundred years ago on 
the bank of the South Fork River, torn down and has 
sold most of the logs. The house was constructed of 
large black walnut logs and they were almost as sound 
as when they were cut from the trees. Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston J. Conaway were early settlers in southeastern 
Indiana and they were for years the largest landowners 
in that part of the State. The old house, which stood 
sentinel-like for more than a century, was given. the name 
of Gray Gables and for a number of years it was used as 
a dance hail. It is believed to have been the oldest house 
in southeastern Indiana. 


SAY “ KENOSHA PLAN ” ORIGINATED IN ARKANSAS 


Pine Buurr, ArK., Dec. 3.—The employees of the Free- 
man-Smith Lumber Co., of Millville, organized several 
weeks ago for the purpose of securing contributions of a 
permanent character to the Red Cross, each member obli- 
gating himself to give to the cause his earnings for one 
day each month, regardless of his wage, for the duration 
of the war, these contributions to be collected thru the 
company’s timekeeper and deposited to the credit of a 
committee elected at the organization meeting. 

Practically every white employee of the Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co. is a member of this organization, and it is 
now proposed to organize the negroes into an auxiliary 
branch, they also to obligate themselves as the whites 
have done. 

The officials of the company, who disclaim all credit for 
originating the idea of the organization, putting the 
blame on one of the strikers in the blacksmith shop, call 
attention to the fact that the socalled ‘‘ Kenosha plan’’ 
had been in operation in one of the ‘‘dark corners’? in 
Arkansas for some time before it had even been thought 
of in Kenosha, Wis. 











LINE YARD TRANSFER IS OF UNPRECEDENTED SIE 


Fifty-four Plants Change Ownership—Seller Retai::: 
but Two Yards 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 3.—A transaction of unprece- 
dented size in its importance to the line yard trade his 
just been consummated here in the sale to the Thomps:), 
Yards (Inc.) of all the lumber yards of J. H. Queal & Co. 
in Iowa, with the exception of two, its six yards in Mi. 
nesota and all of its similar plants in South Dako!» 
The new owner now has, with those added anew to 
Minnesota holdings, twenty-four additional plants 
Iowa and twenty-four in South Dakota, all well ests, 
lished enterprises and all having the prestige that com 
from many years of successful operation under the fir 
lumber concern that operated a line of yards of this ci 
and at all times has been of the largest. The unsat 
factory condition of J. H. Queal’s health is given as i 
cause for the transfer, which perhaps is the largest 
its kind ever made in the history of the lumber indust 
The transaction has led to a reincorporation of the Thon 
son Yards (Ine.) and an increase of its capital stock fr: 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. The exceptions noted in | 
wholesale transaction are two of the J. H. Queal & ( 
yards at Des Moines, Iowa, which will continue to 
operated under that name. The following is a list of 
towns in which the plants of J. H. Queal & Co. are loc ited 
and which have been transferred to the Thompson Y: vids 
(Ine.) : 

Iowa—Rock Rapids, Sioux Rapids, Sutherland, Calui.-et, 
Paullina, Granville, Maurice, Hawarden, Sioux City, Serg: ut 
Bluff, Lake City, Leland, Forest City, Thompson, Germann, 


Luverne, Badger, Woden, Bancroft, Fenton, Ringsted, Dolli 
Leeds, Armstrong. 


South Dakota—Alcester, Beresford, Centerville, Hur 
Monroe, Canistota, Canova, Humboldt, Montrose, Spen 
Fulton, Yankton, Irene, Tabor, Freeman, Marion Juncti 
Dolton, Parkston, Dante, Wagner, Lake Andes, Platte, Av: u, 
Springfield. 


Minnesota—Kiester, Ceylon, Triumph, Odin, Butterfie.d, 
Wanda. 

The selling concern, as previously stated, has been 
established for many years with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. The purchaser, the Thompson Yards (Ine.), is 
a comparatively new enterprise, having been established 
about three years ago. Its president is George P. Thonip- 
son, who is assisted by his son, J. J. Thompson. It has 
the backing of the Weyerhaeuser interests and will retain 
its headquarters here at 1645 Hennepin Avenue, occupying 
one floor of the Fawkes Building. With its own resources 
and its substantial backing the purchaser seems assured 
of continued and progressive success. The plants con- 
trolled by the Thompson Yard (Ine.) are managed under 
the most systematic methods and with apparent disregard 
of expense where a definite worthwhile purpose is to he 
served. The system employed in these yards is not only 
up to date but in many places ahead of the times. 

J. H. Queal, president of the J. H. Queal & Co., advises 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN direct from his office in Min- 
neapolis that the formal transfer of this extensive prop- 
erty will not be made until some time in January of 
next year. 


WIFE OF PRESIDENT CHRISTENS SHIP 


The first wooden steamer constructed in Seattle for 
the United States Shipping Board will bear the nme 
Abrigada, selected by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. The ve:sel 
was launched Dec. 1. The name proved somewhat 0: a 
puzzler to Chicagoans, until the librarian of the Newberry 
library announced that it is of Spanish origin and mens 
to shelter or to guarantee. Probably Mrs. Wilso.\’s 
thought was that the ship, and in a broader sense the !!2g 
which will fly from its masthead, will be a shelter 21d 
protection to the cause of freedom, and a guaranty of 
victory. 








ORDERS FIR LUMBER FOR FIFTY SHIPS 


TacoMa, WasH., Dec. 1—Orders for fir lumber ‘or 
fifty ships, amounting to about 20,000,000 feet, announ: 4 
last week from Washington, D. C., reached the Dou; 5 
Fir Emergency Committee the first of this week. Ch 
man George 8. Long and his staff immediately bey 1 
the task of distributing the order among the vari: 
sawmills of the district. Practically every mill that « 
handle any of the ship or airplane business is operat: 
close to capacity, and reports from Washington are t! 
another record order will probably be signed this week ' 
J. T. Gregory, of the Douglas Fir Emergency Committe «, 
and Robert Allen and Lynde Palmer, of the West Co2:t 
Lumbermen’s Association, who are now at the capital. 





SAYS LUMBER IS ARMIES’ BACKBONE 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Dec. 3.—‘‘ Lumber has been the bac’ - 
bone of the armies of the Allies in this war. We here ™ 
America do not realize the various uses to which wood ‘3 
being put,’’ says George S. Lewis, of Holyoke, Mas:, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Savann: 
River Lumber Co., who acted as pilot for ten portale 
sawmills which were sent by that company to Englan:. 
Mr. Lewis has been spending a few days in Savannah «” 
business, and when asked about the sending of the sa”- 
mills abroad said: 


We did it as a gift from New England to Old England. \\2 
wanted to do our part in this war, and the company ask 
me to act as pilot to take the portable mills to England. Six 
of the mills are from each of the New England States and t!:° 
other four are from the country at large. These mills we'? 
all equipped with men and horses before they were sent '0 
north Scotland, where they are now located. 

There are about 400 men in all, and 120 horses. These 
mills are turning out from 100,000 to 120,000 feet of lumber 
a day. The lumber turned out is may | used for props ‘0 
mines, for duck walks in the trenches, for roads out of the 
trenches over which the heavy ammunition trucks run. The 
branches of the trees are used as a covering over the sand- 
bags. Without these plank roads to the trenches it would 
be impossible to transport the ammunition because of the mud 
caused by the rainfall on the west front. 

Bngland and France are both much in need of the lumber 
which these mills supply. 
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OMEN LABORATORY EMPLOYEES TO AID SOLDIERS 


Tin Foil Scraps Finance War Relief Work, Buy Yarn 


for Knitting and Fill Christmas Boxes 


Mapison, WIs., Dec. 3.—The nineteen women em- 
ioyees on the staff of the United States Forest Products 
“aboratory are naturally quite proud of their contri- 
utions to relief work in connection with the war. One 
f their first schemes to secure funds for yarn and Christ- 
1as boxes was to issue an appeal for tinfoil scraps. A 
rop-box to receive contributions was set near the en- 
rance of the laboratory and brought good returns. This 
cheme suggested itself to the girls after they had been 
ble to buy mirrors for the officers out of their own 
wings of tinfoil. 

Finally the collection included a variety of things, 
n old automobile tire finding its way into the ‘‘pot.’’ 

heir best business venture, however, was the finding 
’ some waste paper which they cut to size and sold to 
ile students of the university for scratch paper. With 

fund of $40 collected it was decided to prepare and 
distribute thru the Red Cross Christmas boxes for forty 
men at the front. Even under present conditions it is 
sirprising what can be done with $40, that is if a woman 
is doing it. To prove it this is what went into each box: 
orty eubie inches of fruit cake (in a tin box); two 
|oxes of Fatimas; one deck of cards; two Hershey bars; 
one pad of paper; six envelopes; one indelible pencil; 
aid one khaki handkerchief. 

\ woman, an expert in her line, donated her services 
for baking the fruit eake; the University of Wisconsin 
tinner donated his own time in making the tin boxes, 
and only $2 was spent for tin. Friends were canvassed 
for playing cards, and the materials were all purchased 
in quantities at a special price. All this time knitting 
went on as usual and the girls have now to their credit 
two helmets, three pairs of socks, four sweaters, fifteen 
scarfs, and ten pairs of wristlets. 

[In the first stages of the war these same young women 
were instrumental in starting a first aid training class 
i Madison with the services of a competent instructor. 





YOUNG CHINAMAN STUDIES FORESTRY HERE 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 4.—At the Arnold Arboretum of 
Ilarvard University Woon Young Chun, one of the 1,600 
Chinese students enrolled in various institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States, is studying forestry, particularly 
the tree-life of his native country. ‘‘China is very badly 
in need of forests,’’ said Mr. Chun in a recent interview; 
‘‘we have trees in great variety, but no forests such as 
you have in America. They are particularly needed in the 
hii! and mountain country of South and West China, from 
whenee her rivers flow. It is felt that if there were for- 
esis there would be fewer destructive floods.’? Mr. Chun 
will learn more about the trees of his native country dur- 
ing his study here than he possibly could in years of travel 
and study in China, as the Arnold Arboretum, which is 
recognized as the foremost institution of its kind in the 
world, has specimens of every kind of tree and shrub that 
grows in China, with full records concerning their growth 
from seed to maturity. 





NO STRIKE, BUT THREATENING UNREST 


\comMA, WASH., Dec. 1.—President Wilson’s media- 
tio commission will arrive in this State in a few days to 
tal. up the lumber strike situation, according to E. P. 
Morsh, member of the commission and president of the 
State Federation of Labor, who was in Tacoma Monday. 
\tv. Marsh said: ‘‘On the surface there is no apparent 

e now in the lumber industry, but underneath the 

face there is unrest. Dissatisfaction exists among the 
, many of whom are not putting forth their best ef- 
ts. As a result the lumber output is not what it should 

We are particularly anxious to guard against a strike 

{ spring. We are going at the problem, confident that 
can win out and adjust it satisfactorily to all con- 
ied. 99 


SUGGEST HEATING CHURCHES WITH WOOD 


“VASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 3.—The Department of Agri- 
eo vure and the Fuel Administration point out that 
© rehes, particularly in the rural districts, can contribute 

ard offsetting the 50,000,000-ton shortage of coal by 
ig wood for fuel wherever possible. Inasmuch as the 
untry churches are as a rule used only for a few hours 
| Sunday the advantage of wood is obvious, as a hot 
re can quickly be made, and it dies down as quickly 
hen no longer needed. The same suggestion applies to 
rural schools, halls used by lodges and granges, and sim- 
lar places. If the suggestion were generally followed 
‘he total saving of coal would materially help to relieve 
he fuel situation, as well as broaden the demand for 
ordwood, slabs, and wood waste of various kinds. 








LABORATORY REPORTS ON FOOD PRODUCT 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 3—The United States Forest 
Products Laboratory has discovered a food product of 
almost unlimited supply in the pinon nut. It has just 
received a statement from district No. 3 of the Forest 
Service with headquarters in Albuquerque, N. M., to 
the effect that twenty-eight carloads of these nuts, aggre- 
gating 1,050,000 pounds, were shipped last season from 
Magdalena, N. M. Their wholesale value is placed at 
$95,000. These nuts were gathered in a comparatively 
small territory extending 100 miles west and 50 miles 
north and south of Magdalena. 

It is pointed out by the Forest Products people that 
here is a food crop of enormous potential value, grown 
without labor or expenditure, easily gathered, widely 
seattered and in unlimited demand in the eastern mar- 
kets. The most important factor in the industry is the 





humble pack-rat. He gathers the nuts and stores them 
for the winter, supposedly, but in reality he is perform- 
ing a service which makes possible the marketing of the 
pinon nut crop a simple matter. However, if the species 
is exterminated thru the indiscriminate robbery of his 
winter’s provisions the industry will have to be car- 
ried on at a more expensive rate. 





TO MAKE ST. LOUIS SUPPLY CENTER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4—The St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce is working on a plan to make St. Louis, which 
has been the center of immense war contracts, an even 
greater factor in the making of supplies for the Gov- 
ernment. One of the means to this end will be the 
establishment of a permanent St. Louis War Service 
Office in Washington. R. 8. Hawes, president of the 
chamber, who has been working on the plan for several 
weeks, has announced the appointment of a war tax 
committee, a war service committee and a quartermaster’s 
committee, which committees will place themselves at 
the orders of the Government and will put the resources 
of St. Louis and the St. Louis district at the service of the 
Government. Two lumbermen are on the war service 
committee—A. J. Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., and C. D. Johnson, first vice-president of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 

One of the contracts said to have been placed in St. 
Louis by a pooling of interests was an order for 18,- 
000,000 tent pins to be manufactured of oak. The filling 
of this contract is given as one of the reasons for the 
virtual cleaning out of seasoned oak stocks in St. Louis. 

One of the big things that Messrs. Siegel and Johnson 
are working on for St. Louis is a proposal to build a 
$1,000,000 conerete warehouse at Second and Arsenal 
streets for the United States quartermaster ’s department. 

The question of building ships on the Mississippi River 








Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF ENGLISH WOMEN AND GIRLS 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN COURSES IN JOINERY AND 
ARE NOW EMPLOYED IN ERECTING “HUTS” FOR 
THE SOLDIERS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. IN 
THIS ILLUSTRATION ARE SHOWN TWO AMERICAN 
GIRLS WORKING AT THE JOINERY BENCH AND 
THEY SEEM QUITE ABSORBED AND CONTENTED 
IN THEIR WORK. IF NEED BE THEY, NO DOUBT, 
WILL BE AS READY TO BUILD CANTONMENTS 
FOR UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS AS THEIR ENGLISH 
SISTERS. 





also will be taken up by the committee. The committee 
has made several trips to Washington recently to urge 
the need for ship building plants on the river. 

Another effort to obtain war contracts for St. Louis is 
being put forth by the St. Louis Wood Products Co., 
a corporation composed of seventeen St. Louis concerns 
engaged in the planing mill and sash and door industry. 
This is a Delaware corporation with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The officers are E. T. Bradbury, of the Riddle- 
Rehbein Manufacturing Co., president; Christ Becke- 
meyer, of the Gravois Planing Mill, and George H. Fox, 
of the Fox Bros.’ Manufacturing Co., vice-presidents; 
W. ©. Hay, of the Wellston Planing Mill Co., vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales; Charles E. Reis, of the Caron- 
delet Planing Mill Co., treasurer, and J. P. Larson, 
manager of the Planing Mill Listing Bureau, secretary. 
The object of this organization is to handle contracts 
for wood products on a large scale. By pooling their 
interests and codperating, the members will be enabled 
to get orders that they could not obtain if they were 
acting as individuals. Mr. Hay is at present in Wash- 
ington in the interest of the company. 


SECURES NEW RECRUITS FOR FOREST REGIMENT 


MapIson, Wis., Dee. 3.—Capt. Frank J. Moody, of 
the new forest regiment, a member of the State con- 
servation commission, has just returned from a trip to 
the northern part of. the State where he succeeded in 
interesting more woodsmen in entering the service via 
the forest regiment. He has over seventy-five lined up 
in the State now and hopes to have several more before 
the 15th of the month, interesting as many of the drafted 
men as possible in the branch of the service which he 
regards as one of the most important for the armies in 
France. 

Captain Moody expects to receive notice by the 15th 
as to the time he is to report for service, and believes 
he is to go about the first of the year. He has received 
the consent of the governor to be absent during the 
period of the war. 





FOOD CONSERVATION CAMPAIGN WORTH EMULATING 


Unique Appeals to Help Save Meats and Flour Dirocted 
at Minnesota Loggers with Good Results 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Dec. 4.—According to data available 
at the local office of the Northern. Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association a novel food conservation 
campaign is being conducted thru the operation of loggers 
and lumber camp operators in Minnesota lumber camps 
that may well be emulated in those of Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan, in the opinion of Secretary O. T. 
Swan. A direct appeal is being made in Minnesota to 
the lumber camp employees themselves to codperate with 
their employers in the food conservation movement and 
thus help the soldiers who are going to the firing line 
in France. 

J. A. Vye, executive secretary of the Food Adminis- 
tration in Minnesota, is reported to have recently returned 
from Cloquet, where he was in conference with a group 
of managers and superintendents of lumber camps and 
as a result of that conference the gospel of conservation 
is already being spread thruout the camps. The Food 
Administration will put up big red, white and blue pos- 
ters which will tell the story to the men. This will be 
supplemented by smaller posters to be issued by the com- 
panies in four languages in which they will tell of their 
codperation with the Food Administration in the matter 
of saving wheat, meats, fats and sugar and, by a letter, 
direct to the loggers from A. D. Wilson, Federal food 
administrator for Minnesota, in which food facts are told. 
An extract from one of the first letters is as follows: 

We request that you do not use doughnuts or fried wheat 
cakes. Most of the bakers of the State have entered into a 
voluntary agreement not to make doughnuts. The use of 
corn cakes and graham cakes with syrup will make a fine 
saving along this line. Use plenty of vegetables. 

With the letter is sent a food pledge card which the 
loggers are asked to sign and return to the Food Admin- 
istration. Mr. Vye says: 


About 5,000 men who have been in the habit of eating four 
meals a day will be asked to coéperate with us in this mat- 
ter of saving certain foods for the soldiers and replacing these 
in our diets with other foods. It’s going to mean added ex- 
pense to the lumber companies and a readjustment of meals 
which have been worked out to a fine system, but the man- 
agers are with us to a man, and when the men of the camps 
coe to know the need they are going to be a tremendous 
orce. 

I doubt whether the average person knows much more than 
I did of the quantities of food provided for the lumber camps 
in a year. The figures were something of a revelation. For 
example, in one greup of camps where 3,000 men are fed every 
year the average supply of food includes 500 tons of fresh 
beef, 13 tons of bologna sausage, 26 tons of frankfurters, 5 
tons of liver, 79 tons of ham, 63 tons of salt pork (altho only 
half as much salt pork is used in the lumber camps today as 
was used twenty years ago), 70 tons of lard, 328 tons of 
wheat flour, 69 tons of graham flour, 118 tons of brown sugar, 
53 tons of cane sugar, and canned vegetables, dried fruits, 
canned fruits, and vegetables such as potatoes, onions, car- 
rots, beets, cabbage etc. in enormous quantities. Of the com- 
bined vegetables, other than the canned, however, there are 
but 581 tons and these can be increased. The eating of the 
sugar, according to the camp managers, decreases the board- 
ing expense in the camp, but if sugar is short they are not 
only willing but anxious to do their part. The other flours, 
too, can be increased materially, for to every 1,000 tons of 
wheat flour sent into the woods but 49 tons of graham, 49 
of rye and 49 of corn are sent. 


It is the plan to send several men who understand camp 
cooking into the various camps to help the cooks in get- 
ting ready this new conservation program. A. D. Wilson 
has started on a trip from Cusson, spending part of his 
time in the woods and part on logging trains talking to 
the men several times a day to get their angle of conser- 
vation codperation. Mr. Vye has also been devoting 
several days in the logging camps in the Cloquet region 
on a similar mission. 

The men present at the recent Minnesota conference 
included Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, J. F. Wilson, S. L. 
McCoy, P. H. Gillmor, J. H. Chisholm, O. W. Erickson, 
F. W. Wilhelm, C. I. MeHair, Albert Cox, J. B. Campbell, 
H. G, Stevens and William O’Neil. 





SOLDIERS’ COMFORTS FUND GETS SUPPORT 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, who 
is in charge of the Lumbermen’s Soldiers’ Comforts 
Fund, reports that the officers of the various lumber 
associations—national, State and local—with whom he 
has taken the matter up have promised their hearty 
codperation in this worthy cause. All these officers 
indorse the plan and promise to bring it before the 
boards of directors as soon as possible. Mr. Tennant is 
hopeful that large sums will be raised thru the associ- 
ations. 

Mr. Tennant stated that the trade press generally had 
responded liberally to his requests for advertising space 
to acquaint lumbermen of the existence of the fund and 
its need. He expressed himself as being grateful for 
this support, and that it would be greatly appreciated 
by the lumbermen at the front. 

The latest Hoo-Hoo to take out a life membership in 
the order is Thomas ©. Whitmarsh, general manager of 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., with offices in St. Louis. 
Mr. Whitmarsh has always been a most enthusiastic 
member of the order and has done much to advance the 
interests of the organization. He believes that Hoo-Hoo 
is a power for good in the lumber industry and has 
never failed to put in a good word for it. Mr. Whit- 
marsh has been a member of the order since 1902, when 
he was initiated in St. Louis. 





. 





A RECENT consular report brings the information that 
the Mexican Northwestern Railroad has resumed train 
service from Juarez to the South. Trains run‘regularly 
but at long intervals. Most of the goods shipped into 

. Mexico consist of food and supplies for mining camps and 
ranches. The goods shipped out are lumber, cattle, hay, 
alfalfa and ores. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT APPEALS TO EMPLOYERS FOR AID 





Air Service Requires Many Skilled Workmen Behind the Lines in France — Immediate Action Is Imperative — How 


The War Department has appealed to the trade and 
technical papers of the United States, as being in close 
touch with the employers of skilled labor, to help secure 
for the air service the large number of mechanics and 
skilled workers in many lines required back of the lines. 
The call is urgent because of the very short time re- 
maining for voluntary enlistments, as the draft regu- 
lations prevent any man between the ages of 21 and 31 
years enlisting after Dec. 15. Secretary Baker’s letter 
is reproduced on this page. 

Here is an opportunity for employers to perform a 
patriotic service of the most vital kind, and render 
definite and personal aid toward winning the war. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is confident that the response 
will be instantaneous. Remember that time is the 
essence. Here is 

YOUR IMMEDIATE PATRIOTIC PROGRAM 

A—Ascertain who among your employees are of draft 
age (21-31 years). 

B—Call them together at once and explain to them 
that a recent draft regulation makes it impossible for 
them after Dec. 15 to volunteer in such branches of the 
service as will enable them to serve their country with 
the greatest effectiveness according to their technical 
and mechanical skill. Tell them of the great need of 
skilled mechanics back of the lines in keeping the 
United States air service in effective and victorious 
action; that must be done by skilled artisans and me- 
chanics behind the lines to keep ‘‘The American 
Eagles’’ of the air service in fit fighting form. 

C—When you have explained the urgency of the sit- 
uation ask and urge them to volunteer now—while they 
can—before Dec, 15. 


D—Send the young men with letters from you as 
employer to the nearest recruiting station at once that 
their enlistment may (it must) be completed by Dec. 15. 

The Government needs and must have skilled workers 
at once in the aviation section of the Signal Corps. 

What the Government needs and must have it will get 
—must get. 

These young men in your employ must serve. To 
them this is an opportunity to help win this war thru 
their mechanical ability. 

To you is given this opportunity to get them into 
the service they are best fitted for—at once—in the 
time of most urgent need. 

This is no impractical or indefinite thing you are 
asked to do. Will you help? 

As a patriotic American employer, you will appre- 
ciate the directness and urgency of this appeal for real 
service. 


Here is a list of the kinds of workers wanted—ar- 
ranged in the order of the number of men required for 
each: 


Chauffeurs—It will be the work of these men to bring 
up from the supply bases the new equipment, supplies, 
food, ammunition and all other material needed for 
the airmen. 

Auto Mechanicians—Airplane motors, because of 
their hard usage, require constant attention. Men ex- 
perienced in the care and operation of large automobile 
fours, sixes, eights and twelves, who can make adjust- 
ments and minor repairs, will fill the bill. 

Automobile Engine Repair Men—These men have the 
very important work of seeing that the airplane motors 
are always in the best of condition. Bearings must be 
tightened or renewed, new parts put in occasionally, 
and sometimes the motors must be completely rebuilt. 

Office Clerks—Supplies must be checked and records 
kept. The modern fighting organization is a business of 
the highest efficiency. There is room for good clerks, 
capable of fighting if necessary. : 

Carpenters—Needed for careful repair work of 
wooden parts of airplanes. Also for construction work, 
such as the erection of airdrome buildings, hangars etc. 
Quick work is often needed, as this construction work 
follows the advance of the troops. 

Radio Operators—Airplanes are useless without ef- 
fective radio communication. Competent operators are 
wanted. Men who are not radio operators but have 
worked on electrical instruments can enlist for repair- 
ing. 

Electricians—There is much electrical work needed. 
Complete lighting systems must be installed and kept 
in order. Electricians will prove handy, also, in work 
about the airplanes. 

Instrument Repair Men—Air speed indicators, alti- 
meters, sighting instruments ete. require constant and 
careful work in the way of adjustments and repairs. 

Cooks—The important character of their duties needs 
no explanation. Cooks who have had experience in lum- 
ber camps will prove valuable to the Government and 
can help win the war. 

Coppersmiths—The delicate construction of airplanes 
requires particular care in repairing. Skilled, careful 
work by good men is required. Parts are frequently 
broken or bent thru twisting or straining. 

Armorers (Machine Gun Repair Men)—The machine 
gun repair man’s responsibility is great and his work 
is interesting. Machinists and bench workers can 
quickly qualify. 

Sail. Makers—The stretching and sewing of wing 
covers, repairing of tears, require careful work by 
skilled sail makers. 


Photographers—The airplane observers photograph 


Employers Can Help Win the War 





every mile of enemy territory. These photographs must 
be quickly developed, and good clear prints are, of 
course, essential. 

Machinists—Every kind of work comes into the 
machine shops back of the lines. The work is interest- 
ing and calls for resourceful machinists. 

Blacksmiths—New metal fittings for airplanes must 
often be shaped in a hurry. Metal workers who can 
deal with the finest of materials and delicate parts are 
required. 

Motorcycle Repair Men—A large number of motor- 
cycles are used for quick communication, necessitating 
repair men familiar with these machines who doubtless 
will also put in some of their spare time on airplane 
motors. 

Stenographers—Orders and reports must be written 
and each airplane squadron requires skilled stenogra- 
phers, ready for service any minute. 

Cabinet Makers—The body of an airplane is a very 
fine piece of cabinet work. The repair work calls for 
men of skill and experience. 

Mechanical Draftsmen—New methods and new ap- 
pliances are being constantly originated. Keen, active, 
resourceful men will find plenty of outlet for their 
ingenuity. 

Magneto Repair Men—Delicate adjustments must be 
made often in a great hurry. The work is done right 
up behind the lines, and appeals to red-blooded men. 





WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: The great need for skilled mechanics in 
the aviation section of the Signal Corps is well 
known to you. 

Appreciating the fact that publishers of tech- 
nical and trade papers thruout the United States 
are in close touch with the employers of such 
skilled labor as the Government needs, and fully 
appreciating the influence and efficiency of the 
business papers in their respective industrial 
field, you are asked by the War Department of 
the United States to assist, thru publicity and 
organized personal effort in securing for the avia- 
tion section the large number of mechanics and 
skilled workmen necessary back of the lines to 
keep the air service in effective action. 

The Government knows and appreciates your 
excellent work and previous patriotic efforts, and 
notwithstanding your previous work in the pres- 
ent crisis, feels that you will welcome this further 
urgent call for efficient patriotic service. 

NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 











Metal Workers—There is constant need of skilled 
workers in this line for making the repairs necessitate } 
by fighting or routine use of the machines. 


Automobile Engine Testers—<Airplane motors musi 
be tested both in the plane and on the block. Men why 
have had considerable experience in automobile engine 
testing are required for this work. 


Rope Riggers (Cordage Workers)—In balloon squai 
rons the adjustment of the rope rigging is a big jo! 
Expert cordage workers can make their services of t}, 
greatest value. 

Airplane Propeller Makers—Cabinét makers ani 
other skilled wood workers can qualify. Men of gs; 
cialized skill are needed for this very important wor 


Riggers (Airplane Assemblers)—This is highly s)- 
cialized work. Men who have had any experience si- 
ilar to airplane assembling should offer their servi 

Telephone Linemen—The work resembles that doic 
by these workers in this country, except that it is d 
under war conditions. 


Tool Makers, Welders, Molders and Pattern Makers —- 
These men are needed for quick repair work on motors 
and airplanes behind the lines, and for more detai 
repair work at the bases. 

Vulcanizers—This work is mainly the care and 
pairs of pneumatic tires used on the wheels of airplane 
frames. 

Lithographers—This work is in connection with the 
taking, developing, and printing of photographs by air 
plane observers. 

Motorcyclists—Skilled motorcyclists who can make 
speed in any weather and under any conditions will 
find splendid opportunity in the air service. 

Tailors—These workers are needed, not for making 
clothing, but for the repairing of rents in the fabrics 
used in airplane wings. 

Gas Works Employees—Gas making apparatus is 
maintained for the inflation of balloons. Experienced 
gas workers have a fine opportunity to serve their 
country here. 

Propeller Testers—It is necessary that the propellers 
be tested continuously to see that they run true without 
vibration. The work is interesting and very important. 

Workers are also wanted in the following lines, for 
which no special explanation of duties are required: 
Packers, barbers, truck masters, brick layers, cobblers, 
boat builders, saddlers, stock keepers, and telephone 
adjusters. 

It should be borne in mind that all of the above work 
is right behind the lines, in the thick of things, Com- 
petent, skilled men are needed and will be well taken 
care of. Squadrons are being-formed continuously and 
the enlisted men are given rank according to their 
ability. Skilled workmen in the special trades indi- 
cated above rank as sergeants and corporals. Clothing, 
food and quarters are provided free, and the pay 
ranges from $30 to $81 per month, according to the 
rank, 

The appeal is urgent for competent men to join the 
air service and serve in France, and to do it AT ONCE. 





MANY ORDERS PLACED WITH EMERGENCY BUREAUS 


WasuineTon, D. C., Dec. 4.—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau has received an order for 3,000,000 
feet of lumber for a double aviation training camp at 
Arcadia, Fla. This is about 60 percent of the quantity 
of lumber required to complete one of the camps, and the 
bureau is ‘figuring on a total of 10,000,000 feet for the 
job. The Southern Pine bureau at the same time re- 
ceived orders for single aviation camps at San Antonio, 
Tex., Montgomery, Ala., and Lonoake, Ark. 

The North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau has re- 
ceived an order for an additional 7,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, distributed between the Hogg Island fabricating 
yard for steel ships, Pigg Point and Curtis Bay. The 
Georgia-Florida bureau has received an order for 2,000,- 
000 additional feet for Hogg Island, and the Douglas 
Fir bureau today received an order for approximately 
7,000,000 feet of lumber for Port Newark (N. J.) ter- 
minal, Curtis Bay and a point on the Raritan River, N. J., 
mostly for use in the construction of ordnance buildings. 

The Southern Pine Bureau has received several addi- 
tional orders, but no definite announcement was made 
regarding them today. 


Shippers in Georgia-Florida and North Carolina pine 
territory and the South generally are having some diffi- 
culty in making shipments to Hogg Island, Port Newark 
and other points where large construction jobs are under- 
way, owing to a recently placed embargo on freight north 
of Richmond, except livestock and perishables. Some 
exceptions have been made in the case ot lumber mills 
with hurry-up orders, but many other mills have been 
unable to get cars. Steps have been taken to remedy 
this new condition. The contractors at Hogg Island, Port 
Newark and elsewhere are demanding lumber and tim- 
bers. 

W. B. Burke, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charles- 
ton, Miss., has arrived here to assist J. M. Pritchard and 
others in the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau. 


Roy Jones, of the Northern Hardwood Bureau, which 
combines the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association 
mills and the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation mills, is rapidly getting in touch with the situa- 


tion here, calling upon officials in the several purchasing 
bureaus of the Government. Among other things, M. 
Jones brought with him to Washington samples of har’ 
maple and birch gun stocks. Some army experts hav» 
their doubts as to whether gun stocks of these wood 
would stand the wear and tear required of the modern 
rifle. The wood to the layman looks quite capable 0 
performing all functions required of wooden gun stocks 

E. B. Baldinger, of Houston, Tex., returned to th: 
Southern Pine bureau yesterday. Mr. Baldinger ha: 
been doing detail work in the bureau for some time ani 
is thoroly familiar with the work. He was called to 
Texas by the serious illness of his father. 

Somebody, possibly a designing enemy alien, has 
started a rumor that the Government requires so much 
lumber that the timber supply of the country will be 
exhausted before the war is won. Uncle Sam has bough? 
a lot of lumber, but whoever started this yarn eithe 
did so as a joke or was a very poorly informed enem) 
alien who hoped to get it in circulation primarily among 
persons who know little about the timber resources 0! 
the nation. 





HARDWOOD FIRMS RECEIVE GOOD-SIZED GOV- 
ERNMENT ORDERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 5.—It has been learned that 
within the last few days orders have been placed in St. 
Louis with various hardwood yards for between 2,000,- 
000 and 3,000,000 feet of thick oak to be used in the 
manufacture of trucks and wagons for the United States 
Government. The orders were placed by the buyer for 
the wagons’ committee of the Government. This oak was 
in 214-, 3- and 4-inch thicknesses. “ 

Hardwood yards here also have received inquiries for 
more than 15,000,000 feet of thick oak to be used in the 
manufacture of additional trucks and wagons for Gov- 
ernment use. 

These orders for oak, in addition to the one for 18,000,- 
000 tent-staves, as told in another article in this issue 
have greatly depleted stocks of seasoned oak in St. 
Louis. 
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SURVEYING LABOR CONDITIONS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5.—With a view to deter- 

ruining whether there is.an actual labor shortage in the 
United States and why there exists in some places an 
apparent dearth of employment along with this labor 
shortage the Department of Labor is conducting a sur- 
ye. of labor conditions in New York State. When com- 
pleted the survey will show what proportion of women 
is replacing men in industries. The survey has already 
covered thirty-seven cities in New York and approximately 
500 schedules from twenty-five cities have been received. 
Tie principal purpose is to secure reliable data concern- 
ine the status of labor in war industries. 
"he conditions shown in carpet factories are especially 
gular. Weavers are being laid off in carpet factories 
because the war has caused a sharp decrease in the pur- 
chase of floor coverings. Yet the woolen and cotton duck 
factories are calling for weavers because the war orders 
aiid civilian needs have increased their business. Fae- 
tories making gears and other machinery for pleasure 
automobiles are laying off help while the makers of 
trucks and other service machines are calling for more 
labor. 

Other industries suffering heavy losses in commercial 
business which has resulted in freeing a large part of 
the working force for war work are the fine kid gloves, 
the faney sweaters, the broom and brush, the typewriter 
and the high grade woodwork industries. 





~ 


MEDICAL MEN AND NURSES NEEDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5—The surgeon general’s 
ottice issues the following: 

At least 10,000 men between the ages of 18 and 40 
years are urgently needed for the medical department 
of the United States Army before Dee. 15, 1917. Candi- 
dates should apply to any recruiting officer of the regu- 
lar army or to the medical officer of any military post 
or cantonment. Enlistments are for the period of emer- 
gency unless sooner discharged. 

The War Department also has sent out a hurry call 
for 475 registered nurses for immediate service. Nurses 
who are qualified are requested to send their names in by 
telegraph on or before Dee. 12, addressing the Army 
Nurse Corps, War Department, Wills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. There are said to be about 80,000 graduate 
nurses in the country, only 3,500 of whom are now in 
the service. Thousands have pledged their services but 
do not appear to realize that Uncle Sam needs many of 
them immediately. 








NATIONWIDE CAMPAIGN FOR COAL ECONOMY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5.—A nationwide campaign 
for economy in the use of coal among steam plants will 
be undertaken by the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion. The campaign was determined upon following a 
conterence of representatives of the fuel administration, 
the Bureau of Mines and the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, held in New York. The intention 
is to provide for an inspection of steam plants and prae- 
tical demonstrations in scientific firing that will afford 
higher efficiency and smaller consumption of coal. The 
educational campaign planned will be conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines with the full backing of the fuel ad- 
ministration. 





ITALY BUYS AIRPLANE FIR LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

‘VASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 6—The Douglas Fir Emer- 
gency Bureau will furnish 24,000,000 feet of airplane fir 
lumber to the Italian Government at a price of $55 a 
thousand feet at the mills. This announcement was 
nie following the cancellation of a contract for 30,000,- 
0) feet. placed by private parties with the Douglas Fir 
ort & Exploitation Co., with a view to its resale to 
italian Government. It is understood that the Doug- 
"ir company was to sell at the $55 price, but the 
ies handling the lumber had quoted a price of $120 
ousand feet delivered at New York. 
he Italian War Mission refused to be bound by the 
tract made by private parties, which would have cost 
‘overnment approximately $1,000,000 more than if 
pen hased at $55 f. 0. b. mills. 

't is difficult to get out airplane fir, which is the cream 
‘ the wood, and until the private contract was cancelled 
{ the bond required for delivery withdrawn the fir 
“ergeney bureau could not accept the order directly from 
» Italian War Mission. The original order was can- 
ed after several conferences between fir men, the 
-'vate parties who negotiated it and Director of Lumber 
‘wnman, 





SILO MANUFACTURERS MEET IN CHICAGO 


Every important angle of the silo business was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the National Silo Manufacturers’ 
‘\ssociation held at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago on last 
Wednesday. The meeting was attended by sixty manu- 
lacturers or their representatives. The chief speaker was 
Prof. Christie, of the agricultural department of Purdue 
‘ hiversity, Lafayette, Ind., who told the silo dealers that 
very farmer should own a silo, first from a dollars and 
vents viewpoint and seeondly from a viewpoint of patriot- 
ism. He gave statistics showing how much more econom- 
ical it is to produce a pound of beef from silage than 
rom corn, and voiced a striking but no doubt truthful 
thought when he said that it is a Godsend to the nation 
that so much of the corn crop this year is soft instead 
of high grade. He declared that farmers everywhere 


contemplated selling their corn right out of the fields, 


had the crop measured up to a high grade, but that due 
to the softness they were compelled to hold the crop and 
buy cattle and hogs as feeders, thereby assuring a larger 
beef and hog crop to help wage the war successfully. 

As more extensive live stock feeding among farmers 
means more silo construction, the view of Prof. Christie, 
if borne out, means more prosperity for the silo dealer. 

The fir, yellow pine and other lumber supply that goes 
into silo.manufacture was thoroly discussed by the silo 
dealers, and it was claimed that lumbermen should give 
more attention to that phase of lumber consumption as 
the demand for lumber in the construction of wooden 
silos is growing in volume. 

E. W. Curtis, of the Illinois Silo & Tractor Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is president of the association and H. J. 
Haecker, of the Woods’ Bros. Silo & Manufacturing Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., is seeretary. 





PLOW MANUFACTURER APPOINTED INDUS- 
TRIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5.—The Council of National 
Defense has issued the following statement: 

George N. Peek, vice president of Deere & Co., of Moline, 
Ill., has been appointed by the War Industries Board as in- 
dustrial representative to meet with manufacturers who have 
tacilities which may be devoted to the production of munitions 
or other material required by the Government or the Allies, 
and to consider to what extent such plants may or should be 
utilized for such purposes or otherwise be employed advan- 
tageously and advise the board in the premises. 

Under the resolution adopted by the board Mr. Peek 
will be empowered to select his own assistants subject 
to the approval of the chairman of the War Industries 
Board. This action creates in effect what has been fore- 
casted as a bureau of manufacturing resources. 

In addition in his position as vice president of Deere 
& Co., Mr. Peek is a voting trustee, director, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and was a member of the 
reorganization committee of the company. He is also 
a member of the executive committee of the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association representing the imple- 
ment industry of the country. 





LAST OPPORTUNITY FOR VOLUNTARY 
ENLISTMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 4.—Between now and 
noon Dec. 15, any registrant even tho he has 
been called by his local board to report for phys- 
ical examination can enlist upon presentation to 
recruiting officer of a certificate from his local 
board that he will not be needed to fill any de- 
ferred percentage of the quota of the board. 
This is the last opportunity for voluntary enlist- 
ment and experienced sawmill men and loggers 
who are within the draft age should take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to enlist in the forestry 
regiment now being organized and known as the 
20th Engineers, Forest. Col. W. A. Mitchell, 
commanding officer of this regiment, advises that 
the 20th Engineers needs all the sawmill men 
and loggers it can get in order to complete the 
full quota of this regiment, which will be the 
largest regiment in the world. After Dec. 15 
men who have been registered for the draft will 
not have an opportunity for voluntary enlist- 
ment. 











BEAUMONT HOO-HOO HOLD ANNUAL CON- 
CATENATION 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dee. 3—Upward of 200 prominent 
lumbermen of the Beaumont milling district assembled 
here Saturlay and participated in the annual Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation, which was held at the Elks’ Club rooms 
that night. A closing feature of festival week in Beau- 
mont it was one of the largest conecatenations ever held 
in this section of Texas, thirty-five kittens being initiated. 

One of the chief reasons for the large attendance was 
the fact that this was the first concatenation held here 
since W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., was elected Supreme Snark of the Universe, 
his many lumbermen friends being anxious to make this 
the greatest celebration ever held in this district. 

Supreme Snark Priddie, Vicegerent Harvey D. Fletcher, 
Ben 8. Woodhead and Scrivenoter A. R. Kriechbaum had 
charge of the arrangements and the visitors were extended 
a cordial welcome in this city. Headquarters thruout the 
day were maintained at the Crosby Hotel, where the dele- 
gates registered and received their credentials. At 9:09 
o’clock that night the big concatenation took place and 
was followed by the ‘‘on the roof’’ session, with a big 
feast and entertainment program, including short talks 
by local and visiting Hoo-Hoo and several musical num- 
bers. Mr. Priddie presided as toastmaster. 

In addition to receiving thirty-five new members, Vice- 
gerent Fletcher secured about a dozen reinstatements 
from old members who had allowed their memberships to 
lapse. 

The concatenation was conducted by W. A. Priddie, 
Supreme Snark; Ben S. Woodhead, Senior Hoo-Hoo; 
J.C. Dionne, Houston, Junior Hoo-Hoo; W. A. Campbell, 
Orange, Bojum; J. W. Maxey, acting Scrivenoter; H. A. 
Stone, Jabherwock; W. C. Steinhagen, Custocatian; 
W. A. Nichols, Arcanoper, and H, D, Fletcher, Gurdon. 


LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


CONFER CONCERNING ADVISORY LUMBER 
COMMITTEE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 6.—W. H. Sullivan, chairman 
of the southern pine emergency committee, and J. KE. 
Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine Association, this 
afternoon conferred with Director Gifford of the Council 
of National Defense concerning the proposed advisory 
committee to represent the lumber industry before’ the 
war industries board. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States issued 
a statement concerning the mobilization of industries, in 
which the names of several committee chairmen were 
given, including that of Mr. Sullivan, to represent the 
lumber industry. This was the first notice of such a 
committee which the Bogalusa lumberman had received 
and he was anxious to ascertain what it all meant. 

When the old lumber committee was absorbed by the 
war industries board in the office of the director of 
lumber, Mr. Gifford announéed that all other advisory 
committees of the national council would be abolished, 
and that special committees representing specific indus- 
tries would be appointed to advise with the board on 
problems that might arise in the future. 

Different industries were to name their own committees. 
The Chamber of Commerce has been codperating in this 
work. Mr. Sullivan said he was anxious to do everything 
within his power to assist the Government and would serve 
on the proposed lumber advisory committee if his services 
are desired. 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORGANIZES LOYAL LEGION 

TacoMA, WASH., Dee. 3.—With the specific aim of 
hastening the Government’s aircraft and ship construc- 
tion work and solving the many grave problems attached 
thereto, active work of organizing the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen was begun last Wednesday by 
a large force of army officers detailed to this work by 





. Col. Brice P. Disque, of the United States signal corps, 


who has charge of the aircraft lumber production work 
on the Pacific coast. 

The campaign, which is conducted under the authority 
of Secretary. of War Newton D. Baker, has as its pur- 
pose the enlistment of every loyal member of the for- 
est industry in the Pacifie Northwest in support of the 
Government’s war program thru liastening the airplane 
and ship construction. : The organization will include all 
classes of labor in the industry, engaged in logging or 
millwork, as well as operators, and a Government badge 
will be worn by all members signifying that this patriotic 
service to their country has been officially accepted. 

A large foree of army officers are making their rounds 

A large f f y off king their round 
of the camps and mills for the purpose of explaining the 
urgent need of such codperation and personally receiving 
the pledges of membership to the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen. The primary purpose of this cam- 
paign is to impress upon all woods and millworkers and 
operators that in their present occupation they are per- 
forming patriotic service of great urgency and that the 
Government appreciates this exactly as it does military 
service, 

The pledge required of members of the legion is: 

In consideration of my being made a member of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, I do hereby solemnly pledge 
my efforts during this war to the United States of America 
and will support and defend this country against enemies, 
both foreign and domestic. 

I further agree, by these presents, faithfully to do my duty 
toward this country by directing my efforts every working 
day possible to the production of logs and lumber for the con- 
struction of army airplanes and ships to be used against our 
common enemies; that I will stamp out any sedition or acts 
of hostility against the United States Government which may 
come within my knowledge and I will do every act and thing 
which will in general aid in carrying this war to a success- 
ful conclusion, 

Explaining the work at hand, Colonel Disque said: 

It gives the loyal worker the opportunity he desires to 
enlist as a recognized part of the nation’s defense in this 
time of need, while, on the other hand, it will tell the Govern- 
ment just whom it can count on. In return the Government 
will have an intimate interest in the welfare of members of 
the Loyal Legion. 

In the official communication launching this unique 
movement in the Pacific Northwest, which is likely to 
spread to other regions, and possibly other industries, 
Secretary of War Baker telegraphed Colonel Disque: 

I am convinced the organization will prove a great asset 
to the Government in the successful prosecution of the war, 
particularly in increasing the needed production of spruce 
and fir lumber so vitally required at this time and so neces- 
sary to the carrying out of the army program for the 1918 
offensive. 

Chairman Howard E. Coffin of the aircraft production 
board, who also is greatly interested in the organization, 
telegraphs: . 

It should bring home to the people of Washington and 
Oregon the realization that every blow struck by an ax in 
getting out aircraft materials is not less a blow at the ene- 
mies of our country and of democracy than a bayonet thrust 
on the fighting front. The patriotism of the men who go 
into the woods in the aircraft service is above reproach and 
the value of the service which they are rendering is of the 
most vital national importance. 

A button for members of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen, inscribed ‘‘L. L. L. L.,’’ is being 
issued temporarily, to be replaced later on by a badge 
now being manufactured by the Government. This 
badge will show, between two trees, an airplane hovering 
over a ship at sea, being symbolical of the forest supply 
and its two urgent war uses. It bears the initials of the 
legion and the authorization of the Secretary of War; 
also the device of a crossed saw and ax between the 
letters U. 8. 

According to reports from camps down the Columbia 
River, the campaign for membership in the Loyal Legion 
is progressing splendidly. At Larkin & Green’s camp 
on Blind Slough every man of the crew of 175 signed 
the membership pledge, and at the camp of the Big 
Creek Logging Co. all of the 100 employees took the 
pledge. 
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LUMBERMEN MAKE DISPLAY AT BETTER HOMES SHOW 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dec. 3—When more than 7,000 
persons will in one day attend any kind of an exposition 
there must be something of merit in the show. That is 
just what has happened in Grand Rapids, at the Better 
Homes Exposition. The show is a decided novelty in its 
line and it has all the merit necessary to make it attract- 
ive. The name itself acted as a magnet and the visitors 
were not confined to any one class of persons. 

The average wage earner vied with the rich man in 
looking over the show spaces. True, the rich man passed 
up the 3-, 4- and 6-room flats and tiny bungalow, and for 
the same reason the average citizen tarried but momen- 
tarily at the wonderful display meant for the rich. But 
they were all actuated by the same motive—Better Homes. 

In keeping with the idea of better homes, exhibitors 
are making a special effort to induce the owners to build 
anew or alter their present dwellings so that the return- 
ing soldier or sailor will find a greater welcome upon 
his return; that the clubman will stay at home with his 
family and that even the growing children will play their 
games at home instead of going out and thus, in a way, 
pulling themselves apart from the paternal roof. 





LUMBERMEN’S EXHIBIT AT THE BETTER HOMES EXPOSITION AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Everything is on exhibit for the man who wants to 
build, from the way to go about buying land, lumber, 
plaster and wall paper, the sort of fireplace he wants, 
down to the combined house and garage, or the cozy 
bungalow. The man who earns $700 or $800 a year to 
the one whose income is $10,000 to $20,000 will find every- 
thing to his advantage. 

The Grand Rapids lumbermen have an excellent display 
in the southern part of the building, among which is a 
model of a southern home built of cypress, the ‘‘wood 
eternal.’’ The model shows how cypress looks both as an 
exterior and interior finish for the home, garage and 
summer house. The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association of New Orleans sent this cypress display so 
that the people of the leading furniture city of the world 
might realize the advantage of owning such a home. The 
cypress exhibit shows a shingle which was used 149 years, 
a section of a water main which was in service in New Or- 
leans 116 years, part of a fence which was erected 82 
years ago, two miles of which is still used to keep the 
cows in pasture. 

The lumbermen also have on exhibition a model house of 
southern pine, supplied by the Southern Pine Association, 


built especially for this exposition. This is a model for 
the children, large enough for any good-size kiddy to 
enter and enjoy himself or herself. It will be presented 
to the youngster who can guess nearest to the exact num- 
ber of pieces of lumber used in the construction of the 
house. ; 

The lumber dealers are especially interested in south- 
ern pine, and they will furnish the schools with pine sam- 
ples and literature on the use of it. There are 238 pieces 
of literature issued on this variety of lumber, showing 
how it is used in all manner of construction. 

A new variety of building material which is attracting 
attention is that of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Memphis, Tenn. This exhibit is in charge of 
C. E. Van Camp, assistant secretary of the association, 
who is kept busy explaining how this wood made such 
goodlooking office and house rooms. Furniture manutac- 
turers are using it extensively for imitation mahogany, 
Cireassian walnut and American black walnut. 

‘¢Grand Rapids should be proud of this exposition,’’ 
said Mr. Van Camp. ‘‘It is one of the best in the United 
States and I can truthfully say that my association has 
aequired better results here than in New York.’’ 
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FINAL FIXING OF LUMBER PRICES IS DEFERRED 


RECOMMENDS CONTINUATION OF PRESENT 
PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—After a final conference 
on lumber prices and costs, Director of Lumber Downman 
advised the pine and fir lumbermen that he would recom- 
mend to Chairman Baruch, of the raw materials committee 
of the war industries board, that present prices be con- 
tinued for thirty days from Dec. 10, and that the present 
system of fixing lumber prices be continued for ninety 
days from Dee. 10. 

If the data in possession of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Jan. 10 indicates that the cost of production has 
increased a new schedule of prices for the succeeding 
thirty days will be fixed. If no substantial increase is 
shown in costs, present prices will continue from Jan. 10 
to Feb. 10 ete. At the end of the ninety day period 
a new system will be inaugurated. The belief is that by 
that time Congress will have passed the Pomerene Bill, 
which gives the President legal power to fix prices on 
lumber and other basic commodities. The details of the 
proposed new plan have not yet been worked out. 

Lumbermen here for the conferences will go to their 
homes satisfied that the Government has no disposition 
to do any thing that is not fair, which is all they ask. 
Lumbermen who are perfectly satisfied to have the 
Government formally fix prices for the United States 
and the allies all appear to be agreed that it would be 
most inadvisable to attempt to fix prices to the public. 

The lumbermen today held conference with officials 
concerning the labor situation in logging camps and at 
the mills. Pacifie coast men, because of the critical situ- 
ation there, strongly urged that the Government adopt 
firm measures in order to insure a maximum output of 
material needed for ships, airplanes and other war 
needs. 

Southern lumbermen also have their troubles, but these 
do not include I. W. W. and radical union labor agitation. 
Some of them are a little bit afraid that if the Govern- 
ment adopts drastic measures they might have the effect 
of foisting the same general situation on the South as 
now prevails on the west Coast. 

No definite decision was announced. 


MAY NOT FIX PRICES ON LUMBER NOW 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5.—The conferences on price 
fixing attended by lumbermen representing the southern 
pine and fir interests, which began at the Federal Trade 
Commission Monday morning and continued at the War 
Industries Board in the afternoon and on Tuesday and 
today, may result in a decision not to attempt to fix 
prices formally for lumber at this time. The disposition 
of some officials to have the prices fixed for lumber at 
the sawmills apply to the public as well as the United 


States and the Allies can not be carried into effect at 
this time. This is the opinion of practical lumbermen, 
Chairman Baruch of the raw materials committee of the 
War Industries Board and members of the trade com- 
mission. 

Up to date the lumber industry has virtually accepted 
the prices fixed by the Government, first thru the old 
lumber committee of the Council of National Defense 
and more recently thru the director of lumber, Mr. Down- 
man. While the cost figures gathered by the Federal 
Trade Commission agents do not differ widely from those 
submitted by lumber organizations certain differentials 
must be worked out before a basis can be established for 
the formal fixing of prices even to the Government. In 
this connection it was pointed out today that under the 
existing law the President has no authority to fix the 
price of lumber, except by voluntary agreement, as has 
been done in the case of a few other basic commodities. 
All are agreed that it is out of the question to attempt 
at this date to fix a price to the public; many big ques- 
tions immediately arise when that question is contem- 
plated. 

Lumbermen who have proved their patriotism by com- 
ing forward and ‘‘doing their bit’’ for Uncle Sam do 
not hesitate to say that it is not only impracticable but 
impossible to fix prices for the public. In the first place, 
only millmen have been in the conference here. There 
are tens of thousands of lumber retailers and handlers 
who must be given opportunity to be heard before a 
definitely fixed price could be made to them. These 
men have purchased many millions of feet of lumber 
that is now stored in their yards and some of which must 
lie there a year before it is sold. How would a retail 
price fixed now apply to lumber sold a year hence, when 
all market conditions are certain to be changed? This 
is but one of many important questions that came up 
for discussion when the fixing of a price to the public 
was mentioned. How to average prices to apply on lum- 
ber generally or by districts is another. Some lumber- 
men take the ground that the same arguments apply to 
the proposal formally to fix a price for lumber sold to 
the Government and our Allies, but they are not agreed 
on this point. 

Recently there have been several sharp cuts in prices 
of lumber such as that used for cantonment and similar 
construction. Prices have been fixed to hold thirty days. 
Usually when changed again another reduction has oe- 
curred. While these reductions have been made after 
consultation with representatives of the several lumber 
emergency bureaus the Government to all intents and pur- 
poses has fixed its own price. In fact, from the outset the 
big lumber purchases of the Government have been made 
on the basis of a fixed price. Some of the big Jumbermen 
here for the conferences feel that the prices already are 
low enough, if not too low. Those taking this view feel 
that in the future prices to the Government and the 


Allies should be fixed on a ‘‘ mutually satisfactory ’’ basis. 
Douglas fir men as a rule seem willing to have the 
Government go as far as it likes in the matter of fixing 
prices, altho when it comes to a question of details all 
agree that any price fixing would be a tremendous task. 
HOLDS HEARING ON PRODUCTION COSTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 4.—On yesterday the Federal 
Trade Commission gave a hearing to representatives of the 
pine and fir lumber interests on the subject of the cost 
prices of lumber. The meeting was executive, but it is 
known that with a single exception the figures of produc 
tion costs set forth by experts of the commission and by 
spokesmen for the lumbermen were approximately tlic 
same. 

Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, made an extended statement for the pine interests. 
Mr. Keith differed from some experts of the commission 
on the logical and reasonable way to figure stump:y 
values. The experts took the ground that in figuring ¢vs 
the price originally paid for stumpage, plus earryi’; 
charges, should be the basis. Mr. Keith argued at len:'! 
and with force that the proper and fair basis would ¢ 
that of replacement cost at the present time. 

In other respects there was no wide difference bet, 
the costs found by the commission’s agents and those }:e- 
sented by the lumbermen. 

J. H. Bloedel spoke for the fir interests. He did ' 
occupy a great deal of time and, according to rep: 
‘laid the eards on the table face upward.’? Thi 
taken to mean that the west coast folks are satisfied ‘ 
the Federal Trade Commission and the war industi 
board, which has the say in fixing prices, mean to be i"! 
and just in determining what is a reasonable price 
lumber at the present time. 

Following the formal statements of Messrs. Keith #1 
Bloedel, there was a general discussion, participated in 
members of the commission, lumbermen and experts 
the commission who had assisted in assembling its 40/2. 
The entire subject of costs was threshed out in detail, 91 
without exception lumbermen who were asked about the 
hearing appeared to be quite pleased over the manner 
in which it was handled. ; 

Questions by members of the commission indicated that 
some of them, at least, do not favor using the original 
stumpage price plus carrying charges as the basis for 
figuring the cost of stumpage in lumber production. _ 

The trade commission months ago was asked to gather 
data concerning the cost of producing lumber. At. the 
time the understanding was that it was to be confined 
largely to ship timbers. President Wilson went in person 
to the old offices of the commission and directed that the 
inquiry be made. This was done at the same time that the 
president instituted the inquiry into the cost of produc- 
ing steel and a few other basic commodities. 

The function of the commission merely is to find the 
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cost. The actual price fixing, if done at all, will be by the 
war industries board. 

There were intimations in the hearing that any price 
fixed for the Government would apply to the Allies and to 
the public as well. Just how far that proposal goes 
vemains to be developed. Primarily the dealings so far 
j;ave been with the producer, or wholesaler, and the ques- 
sion naturally arises: ‘‘ Will they attempt to fix prices 
J] down the line, including the retailers?’’ 

Whatever the outcome, the disposition of the lumber- 
men appears to be to accept the dictum of the Govern- 
ment, making only such suggestions as may help the war 
ndustries board in its efforts to arrive at a just price. 
‘The president has said repeatedly that he favors and 
-tands for a just price. He is determined to get rid of the 
y»rofiteer in all lines of industry, and as quickly as possi- 
ile. This fact has had no little weight in convincing the 
iumbermen, with possibly here and there an exception, 


that Uncle Sam’s officials have no disposition to give them 
the little end of the stick or insist upon the acceptance 
of prices which do not insure a fair return. 

Leading men in the industry who have come to town 
from time to time since the Government began placing 
huge orders for lumber and the Federal: Trade Commission 
started the work of finding lumber costs have stated re- 
peatedly that the commission would find that the lumber 
industry was clean. 

It has been accepted for a long time that a general 
readjustment of prices would come sooner or later. The 
feeling expressed today was that it may as well come now 
as at any other time. 

Furthermore, there are some rumblings already indi- 
cating that a few senators and representatives in whose 
districts or States live lumbermen who for reasons best 
known to themselves have held aloof from the several 
emergency bureaus may have some unpleasant things to 








say regarding the distribution of lumber orders. It has 
been stated repeatedly in these dispatches that the lum- 
ber mills in all sections were urged at various times to 
list their stocks with the old lumber committee and 
affiliate themselves with the nearest emergency bureau. 
The bureaus were established primarily to furnish a 
medium thru which orders might be placed with definite 
assurances that they could and would be filled promptly. 

The personnel of the committees which attended Fed- 
eral Trade Commission conference included the follow- 
ing: 
Southern Pine bureau—W. H. Sullivan, chairman; R. A. 
Long, F. W. Stevens, F. L. Sanford, J. L. Kaul, M. B. 
Nelson, J. H. Kirby, Harry T. Kendall, T. L. L. Temple, 
W. M. Cady, W. B. Patterson, W. J. Sowers, Charles §. 
Keith, J. E. Rhodes and L. C. Boyle. 

Georgia-Florida bureau—H. R. Swartz, J. R. McLain, 
M. L. Fleishell, J. E. Graves, E. V. Dunlevie, R. M. Bond, 
R. H. Paul, Roland Perry and Thomas Aycock. 


(Concluded on Page 50) 





SCHOOL CONTEST CAMPAIGN SPREADS LIKE WILDFIRE 


Lumber Dealers Launch Many New Contests — School Superintendents and Teachers Heartily Co-operate — Eighteen 
States Now Represented and Thousands of Essays Are Being Written ; 


‘It’s the biggest thing in the way of a home building 
eampaign that ever came under my observation,’’ was 
the comment of a Chicago real estate man after nearly 
an hour spent in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
one day this week. 

The time had been employed in looking over letters 
and reports from hundreds of lumber dealers, school 
superintendents and teachers, together with a huge mass 
of newspaper clippings, circulars and advertisements, all 
referring to the great school essay contest originated by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and now in full swing. The 
gentleman referred to entered the office holding in his 
hand a clipping from the weekly Leader, published at 
Waupun, Wis., describing the contest being conducted 
at that place by the Loomans Lumber Co. By some 
chanee he had noticed the article, and wishing to know 
more about the plan came straight to ‘‘headquarters.’’ 
After the exhaustive investigation referred to he was 
fain to say, like the queen of Sheba, ‘‘The half was not 
told me! ’’ 

The tremendous expansion of the campaign is somewhat 
hewildering even to those in closest touch with it. Prac- 
tically the entire time of one member of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S editorial staff is required for its general 
supervision, plus the services of several stenographers 
and typists. Thousands of letters, cireulars and leaflets 
ave mailed from this office weekly. And with what result? 
The front cover of this issue gives an inkling. Thousands 
of pupils, seattered thru eighteen States, are enrolled in 
these contests. In a single community, and that not 
the largest, at least 1,500 essays will be submitted to 
the local judges. And the end is not yet—by any means. 
Letters from dealers announcing the starting of new 
contests are pouring in almost faster than they can be 
answered. 

A few expressions from some of the many letters 
received this week from dealers who have put on contests 
will doubtless be of general interest: 

One just received from Charles Lyon, Fairfield, Iowa, 
is typical of the splendid codperation of dealers and 
school officials. Mr. Lyon says ‘‘ Your letters received, 
and have had a talk with our county superintendent and 
arranged to meet all the teachers of the county on Dee. 8 
and put our plans before them. Please send 150 of the 
topical outlines, as we want one for each teacher. There 
are eighty-seven country teachers. How would you advise 
liandling those???’ [Mr. Lyon was advised to conduct a 
separate contest for the rural schools, as is being done 
in some other localities—Epitor.] Here, in a single 
county, are 150 teachers having jurisdiction over probably 
at least 3,000 pupils, if not a much larger number, who are 
being thoroly imbued with the home building idea. When 
one considers that fhousands of other teachers, and tens 
of thousands of other pupils, are being brought under 
‘he same influence, who can adequately estimate the force 
‘hat is being generated?—a force that will go far toward 
inaking the owning of a home the dominant ambition in 
‘he minds of multitudes of people. 

C, D. Marekres, Perry, Iowa, writes: ‘‘I have been 
watching with much interest the development of your 
ome owning campaign. While a little tardy in getting 
started, I am doing what I can to codperate with you in 
‘his community. The school superintendent received the 
proposition most cordially and is taking a hearty inter- 
‘st in it. I want to take this opportunity to extend to 
you my personal appreciaion of the movement you are 
So energetically pushing. Home sentiment has been too 
much erowded aside in the scramble for pleasure and 
Wealth, and I certainly am glad to have a share in the 
effort to put the home back into its proper place in the 
hearts of the people. I enclose a clipping from our 
‘ocal paper which will show you what we are doing: 


The clipping accompanying Mr. Marckres’ letter reads 
as follows: 


uote the consent of the school board and Superintendent 
1 o 1annah, C, D. Marckres, in connection with the AMERICAN 
a MBERMAN, will inaugurate a new and interesting feature in 
W lich the school children can compete. The offer is unique 
and liberal and the contest will prove most interesting. Ina 
circular to the school children Mr. Marckres makes the fol- 
‘:oWlng offer: 
Wen ye you like an opportunity to win a cash prize of $60? 
canal ns going to give you that opportunity. If you will 
bi — read this letter you will learn how you can win 
Amie big, round silver dollars for your very own. The 
offers i AN LUMBERMAN, a great trade journal of Chicago, has 
ether a prize of $50 to the boy or girl who writes the best 
pa Pic Why Every Family Should Own Its Home, In 
men nat the boys and girls of this community may partici- 
aren in this contest I am going to offer four prizes: First, 
of ti ng Pag $7.50; third, $5.00; fourth, $2.50. The winner 
pt Fog frat prize will be entered in the national contest, the 
— n which are: First, $50; second, $30; third, $20. 
y pupils under eighteen, and whose mail address is Perry, 


can compete. ‘The letters must be from 500 to 750 words 








Win the $50, $30, or $20 
CASH PRIZE 


CASH PRIZES Capital Prizes of 


Tree Bt ates |! $50).-§30--$20 


theta 
Pest eee € || For Three Best Letters Sent 


3d. Prize ....$1 ]] in to American Lumberman. 








RULES 
For Letter Writing Contest 


All that is hecessa- 
ry is to be @ pupil in 
a city or district in 
New Madrid County 
or Elk Township in 
Stoddard County 

















To The Public School Pupils and under the age of 
Who write the best letter on pupils ave capectatiy 


urged to enter this 
contest. Think of 
the honor oj carry- 
ing off first prize in 
your district. It’s 
worth working for: 


“WHY EVERY FAMILY SHOULD 
OWN ITS OWN HOME” |] tons 


we offer the above prizes LETTER 


will be published in 
the American Lum- 
berman, @ maguzine 
that is sent all over 
the United States, 
also it will compete 
for three larger cash 
prizes that are of- 
fered by this ‘maga- 
zine. ° 
HE cornerstone of our National SIZE OF PAPER 
structure is the home. In fact, Al loters wade: be 
. . . written on 
patriotism, boiled down, is love of | 81-2 bv llinclhes. 
home. Men will fight to the last drop Neatuess and lesi- 
. . . DLilty Wi +] 
of blood for their homes. The princi- | the ° final pane Hy 
pal reason why France has put up such | Begin your letter at 
° once and take time 
a marvelous defense is that her sold- ! to re-write and boil 
iers are fighting for their homes—not | ft down, and when 
° you finally have it 
for rented quarters. Official reports | joaay, write on tho 
show that a larger per centage of the | sige paper prescrit- 
a x ed above and muil 
population of France own their homes | Your letter. to the 
than is true of any other country. ~Jetter contest dept. 
> P ° ° cire of New } ¢ 
This also explains their thrift, the | County Courier 
wonderful prosperity of the country Be sureto address 
s your letter as ahd 
prior to the war, and the enormous | {2} above and it will 
volume of savings which the French | remain unopened un- 
. P til-it goes to the jud- 
people have been able to invest in the | geson Dec. 12, 1917, 
securities of their government. The | The judges will be 
. rs d 1] selected at some lat- 
man who owns his own home and plot | ¢y date and their 
of ground is almost sure to. be a good semee announced in 
eA a this paper 
and patriotic citizen. iglielan 











Read the Rules Carefully---Then 
Get Busy---Contest Closes 
December 12th, 1917 


500 TO 750 WorDS 
Be sure to have 
your letter contain 





750 words. This is 

at length and theo 

sYy—Mak y 
A. B. BLEVINS, Local Manager uae olen 


at least 500 words 

le . This cs 
Fidelity Lumber And Supply | ie"ssss dost 
‘*boil it down."’  BE- 
mind to win FIRST 


and not more than 
writing your letter 
Compaay GIN NOW =~GET BU- 
. PRIZE. 
“The Better Kind” 




















long ; written in ink in your own handwriting, on one side of 
the paper only. ; 

“To give you some idea of what a big subject you have to 
work on I offer these thoughts : ; 

“The home is the most important inanimate thing on earth. 
It sheltered your birth, it preserves your health, and protects 
you from the bitter storm and the blazing sun. It is a haven 
of refuge in time of trouble. It hides your sorrow from the 
gaze of the curious public. It is a creator of happiness. It 
provides a place for your greatest pleasures. It is a potent 
factor in building your character. It establishes your repu- 
tation in the community. It soothes your tired soul. It is 
the final spot where your friends will gather to say farewell 
to your mortal remains. 





Closing Date of School Contest 


for Best Essays on 


“Why Every Family Should Own Its Home’’ 


1s 


January 19, 1918 











“You love your home, and it is easy to write about the 
things you love. Just think what home means to you, and 
write your thoughts as entertainingly as you can, so those 
who read may know the depth of your feeling. Let’s capture 
the big prize!” 

A. B. Blevins, local manager of the Fidelity Lumber 
& Supply Co., Parma, M%., writes: ‘‘The school contest 
plan is taking on a lively activity, and we are among other 
dealers who proclaim it a very beneficial advertising plan. 
We assure you that your launching of this contest and 
your various helps since we took it up are more than 
appreciated by us. Enclosed we are sending you a copy 
of the circular which we are distributing, printed from 
the same announcement which we made in the local 
papers.’’ [The circular referred to is reproduced on this 
page. | 

D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., who was one of the first 
dealers to embrace the plan, and who is conducting con- 
tests at all of his nine yards, writes: ‘‘The school con- 
test is coming along in fine shape. We are getting excel- 
lent codperation from the newspapers. There have been 
many fine editorial and news comments printed in the 
territory in which we do business.’’ 

The Pilot Rock Lumber Co., Pilot Rock, Ore., writes: 
‘¢ Better late than never! I have been reading your home 
building articles with interest. Can now see my way 
clear to start a contest such as you outline. Will confine 
it to the Pilot Rock high school district, which takes in 
some sixteen outlying districts in this part of Umatilla 


County.’?’ 


Russell H. Clark, secretary of the Clark & Bates Lumber 
Co., Trenton, Mo., writes: ‘‘Our attention has recently 
been called to the school contest on ‘Why Every Family 
Should Own Its Home’ and we are very much interested 
in the plan. We believe a contest of this kind is of 
inestimable value, and would appreciate your sending us 
whatever information you can regarding it. Altho we 
are a little late in entering, we believe that we can arouse 
interest in home building in this community by putting 
on a contest.’’ 

Emil Lee & Co., Laingsburg, Mich., writes: ‘‘Count us 
in on the school essay writing contest on ‘Why Every 
Family Should Own Its Home.’ If you have any printed 
material that would give the youngsters an inspiration to 
win the first grand prize send it along.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN earnestly invites the co- 
operation of retailers in every community of the country 
in this great movement. It no longer is in an experi- 
mental stage, but is a tremendous success, exeeeding the 
highest expectations of the originator and of all in any 
way connected with the campaign. There is still ample 
time to get into the game, as the final closing date is 
Jan. 19. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to 
hear from any retailer who wishes to put on a contest, 
and will immediately send full directions covering the 
few easy and simple steps necessary. Request is also 
made that this office be immediately notified of any con- 
tests not previously reported, in order that the records 
may be complete. 
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TO PROVIDE NEEDED HOMES FOR WORKMEN 

NorFo.k, VA., Dec. 3.—Commercial and civic organi- 
zations of this city are making plans which it is expected 
will result in relieving the housing situation by making 
it easily possible for any workman of good character and 
steady employment to acquire a home. In this movement 
the Board cf Trade, the Community Welfare Association, 
and the building and loan association men are codperat- 
ing. The goal aimed at is to make it possible for work- 
men to acquire homes by making small weekly payments, 
amounting to little if any more than they ordinarily 
would pay for rent. The need of more houses is very 
urgent, there having been a tremendous influx of work- 
ingmen during the last few months. Labor of all kinds 
is now receiving higher wages than ever before in the 
history of the city. It is purposed in the present move- 
ment to take advantage of these prosperous times to 
encourage workingmen to buy homes of their own. Com- 
mittees of the Board of Trade and other commercial and 
welfare organizations are now engaged in working out 
the details of the plan. Property owners having vacant 
lots in suitable sections of the city are to be asked to 
turn them over for building purposes, the owner to be 
secured by a second mortgage on the lot and the house 
to be erected, the loan and building association furnishing 
the money to hold the first mortgage. It also is pur- 
posed, in the tentative plans thus far discussed, to re- 
duce the costs as much as possible by standardizing the 
houses and buying the materials in large quantities. 
There are operating in Norfolk eleven building and loan 


associations, -with..total assets of $1,515,000: One of 


these associations is for colored people. 
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WOODSMEN’S PATRIOTISM IS AROUSED BY SPEAKERS 


Southern Pine Association’s Orators Appeal Effectively to Workers — The Whole Ship Timber Producing Area Being 
Covered Crews Called Soldiers in a Common Cause—Humorous Features Have Practical Endings 


New OreEaANs, La., Dee. 4.—Lumberjacks far back in 
the forests are eating their dinner these days to the 
accompaniment of patriotic oratory. 

Aroused to a realization of the important part they 
must play in the war for democracy, woodsmen, sawyers 
and axemen, hard-fisted, strong-muscled men, are toiling 
with might and main cutting the big trees Uncle Sam 
needs to build-.is wooden fleet. 

From 700,000 feet of ship timbers a day which were 
going to ship yards the middle of November, southern 
pine mills are now furnishing the Government 1,200,000 
feet a day. Production is increasing rapidly, and soon it is 
believed the goal of 2,000,000 feet a day which the Federal 
Shipping Board set as necessary to operate all ship build- 
ing plants at full time will be reached. 

In order that every man engaged in mill and woods 
operations might be thoroly impressed with the vital neces- 
sity of exerting his utmost efforts to furnish the enormous 
quantities of ship timbers needed by the Government to 
construct ships to transport men and supplies to the 
battle line in France, the Southern Pine Association 
engaged the services of a number of forceful speakers, 
who are now canvassing the entire southern lumber pro- 
ducing territory. Congressmen, former governors and 
other notables have lent their services. After making 
three, sometimes five addresses a day, campaigners fre- 
quently travel from point to point at night in automobiles 
in order to lose no time. The ship timbers producing area, 
which extends from the east coast of Florida 100 miles 
into Texas, is being thoroly covered. 

Lumberjacks are being addressed at mills, in camps and 
in the woods. In heart-to-heart talks they are being made 
to understand that they are just as important a factor 
in the world struggle as are the men in the trenches, and 
that without their active codperation ships can not be 
built to carry food and munitions to our soldiers abroad, 
lacking which even the finest army would be powerless. 

‘*The eyes of the world are turned toward the lumber- 
men of the South,’’?’ W. Catesby Jones, an attorney of 
New Orleans, told the night crew of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. at Bogalusa, La. ‘‘The measure and depth 
of your loyalty is being sounded. The military giants of 
Germany are waiting with eager eyes and jealous ears to 
catch your answer. Let it be so loud, so vehement and 
so clear that it will strike terror to their hearts and make 
them realize that the labor of America is unanimous in 
its defense of labor.’’ 

‘*Time is the essence,’’ continued the speaker. ‘‘One 
day’s delay may cause irreparable harm. Napoleon 
lost Waterloo because one of his marshals was one hour 
late. There are no time clocks or noonday whistles in 
the trenches. As soldiers in a common cause, you must 
each do your part; you must each show the spirit of the 
forefathers of America who dared to die that their 
children might be free. Each of you, every man employed 
in this mill, can help.’’ 

While the lumberjacks generally look on the speech- 
making with serious-faced attention, the campaign is 
developing some humorous as well as earnest features. 

The story is told that an old darkey who works at one 
of the big Caleasieu Parish (Louisiana) pine mills, after 
hearing an address of Dr. G. S. Sexton, one of the 
speakers, hurried away to the company commissary. 
Approaching the clerk, he produced a well worn wallet, 
evidently containing his ‘‘rainy-day’’ savings, and care- 
fully counted out $100, saying: 











TO LUMBERMEN: 


For the support of our soldiers in France the 
Government must have wooden ships. 

Without ships the war can not be won. 

Without timbers ships can not be built. 

OUR COUNTRY LOOKS TO YOU. 

Every swing of an ax, every cut of a saw, 
may score as heavily as a shot fired from the 
trenches. Help our boys in France. Help them 
win the war. 

Make the world safe for democracy. 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 











‘«Here, take this here war money. I don’t know who 
to give. it to, but I know this here war needs it.’’ 

The clerk carefully counted out the money, gave the 
man a receipt, and a few days afterward presented him 
with a bright new Liberty bond of the $100 denomination. 

Many similar cases of the effectiveness of the appeal 
being made to the lumberjacks are coming to light. 

One negro remarked: ‘‘I wish now that I had took 
$200 of dem Liberty bonds instead of $100.’’ 








ADDRESSING A DAY CROWD IN THE WOODS 


An official of a lumber company writes the Southern 
Pine Association concerning Dr. Sexton’s address: 

You could not imagine what the feeling was without being 
on the ground and seeing for yourself. We officials have 
brought these matters before the people in as forceful a man- 
ner as possible for us to do so, and, while we have had them 
thinking of it more or less all the’ time, and have succeeded 
in placing a good many thousands: of dollars in Liberty bonds 
among our employees, we have just about reached the limit 
as far as our efforts are concerned, but when matters of this 
kind are presented by a man like Dr. Sexton, in his forceful 
manner, it does untold good. 

I congratulate you and the entire association on your 
wise plan of sending these men into the field, and will say 
that I do not know of anything that has done more good 
than these get-together meetings and patriotic speeches. 


i aaneiaiteassinnmaeane 





W. CATESBY JONES, NEW ORLEANS ATTORNEY, ADDRESSING NIGHT CREW AT GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO.’S MILL AT BOGALUSA, LA. 


Confidence in the success of the outcome of the wood 
ship plan is expressed at the local office of the Emerge: 
Fleet Corporation. 

“Indications are that the wooden fleet program will be \ 
ahead of schedule by the middle of next summer,” said J, 
Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Associatio 
“The South’s lumbermen are thoroly aroused, and may be 
pected to do their full duty to the nation.” 


Spread Message of Patriotism Broadcast 

LAUREL, Miss., Dee. 3.—Laurel was the center |) 
week of four intensely patriotic meetings, a result 
which will be to help speed up the production of yello 
pine ship timbers on which the Government is dependin 
so largely for a satisfactory ending of the war. 

Harold A. Moise, a brilliant young lawyer of Ny 
Orleans, accompanied by T. E. Flanders, inspector for t! 
Southern Pine Association, visited the mills in Law 
of Eastman Gardiner & Co., Wausau Southern Lum! 
Co., Marathon Lumber Co. and Gilchrist-Fordney Co., 
each of which he addressed the employees, telling the: 
in plain but vigorous language the real meaning of ¢ 
great war of autocracy upon democracy and of the spk 
did opportunity that lay before every individual sawmi 
employee to do his full part in assisting the Government 
of the United-States to win this war for democracy }) 
putting forth his very best efforts and his full time in 
helping to produce ship timbers. At every one of th 
meetings held in Laurel, Mr. Moise was heard with dee) 
interest, his address arousing the men to an intense.degre 
of patriotism. So interested were the manufacturers in 
having this message carried to their men that the mills 
were closed down at an appointed hour in order that al! 
of the employees might be given an opportunity to hear 
the message+Mr. Moise had to give them. Speaking ot 
the meeting at the plant of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., 8. B. Bissell, general manager, said that it was a 
great meeting and one of the finest and most effective 
talks to which he had ever listened and he expressed an 
earnest desire that Mr. Moise and Mr. Flanders arrange 
for a visit to the logging camps of the company in order 
that the men in the camps also could have the benefit of 
this message. All the other employers in Laurel were 
just as enthusiastic, this being especially true of R. ©. 
Schulz, manager of the Marathon Lumber Co., who ex 
pressed sincere appreciation of the opportunity offered 
for his employees to hear this message. 

Mr. Moise and Mr. Flanders also held a meeting at the 
plant of the Lamar Lumber Co., at Clyde, Miss., the 
manager of which plant, V. M. Seanlon, has been a leader 
in the patriotic movement to enlist all the yellow pin 
manufacturers in the work of providing ship timbers foi 
the Government. Notwithstanding this fact, at the close 
of the talk by Mr. Moise, Mr. Seanlon asked permission 
to make a few remarks to the men and told them that 
heretofore he had thought that he was doing his full 
patriotic duty but since listening to Mr. Moise he had 
come to the conclusion that really he was a piker and he 
wanted to tell the men that from that day forth li 
expected to redouble his efforts to aid the Government in 
winning the war. 

Mr. Moise and Mr. Flanders are making a tour of the 
mills in Mississippi addressing the employees at the mills 
and in the woods as a part of the general campaign 
being conducted under the auspices of the Southern Pin 
Association to carry this message to sawmill employees 
thruout the South and to increase their patriotic interest 
in the work of getting out ship timbers. 
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LOCAL WAR WORK SHOULD BE ORGANIZED, SYSTEMATIZED AND MADE EFFICIENT 


Almost anybody can go out among his fellows on a patriotic errand 
selling Liberty bonds, soliciting for the Red Cross or for the Young 
\len’s Christian Association war work—and do fairly weil the first 
‘ime. But it is likely to be a different story the second and the third 
ime around, unless he has been wiser in his first and second trips than 
5 the average inexperienced solicitor. 

Among the solicitors for the Red Cross, for example, there were 
many who knew little or nothing of the work of that organization in 
ar time. Among those who attempted to sell Liberty bonds were 
many who never made an investment or effected a sale of goods in 
their lives, and when it came to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
work, altogether too few of them understood its significance to the 
nation at large, to say nothing of its significance as a factor in making 
the army itself efficient. 

It is no discredit, tho it is a misfortune, not to know enough about 
these organizations to be able to present sound and convincing argu- 
ments for contributions in their aid; and the misfortune is not so much 
that of the individual who is called into service as a solicitor as it is 
the misfortune of the cause that he fails properly to represent. 

As matters now stand we may expect further demands upon us for 
funds for both the Red Cross and the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and we may be sure that Uncle Sam will ask us to buy more 
Liberty bonds. Inasmuch as there is sure to be necessity for more 
soliciting for these purposes, and inasmuch as whatever preparation is 
to be made must be made in the community where the money is raised, 
it is the part of wisdom to make the preparation well in advance of 
the call. 

In the first place there should be some accurate and reliable method 
of making local apportionments when such must be made. Perhaps 
it is not essential that such apportionments be made equitable—ac- 
cording to assessed value of property or according to population— 
when only a single call is to be made. But in a case like the present 
demands of this sort should be met exactly as taxes and draft quotas 
are met; and solicitors should be able to present arguments that will 
eet the money where it should be forthcoming. 

Contributing to the Red Cross is not charity or philanthropy ; nor 
does giving to the Y. M. C. A. fall within either of those categories. 
Both are patriotic duties which when Sas ag and liberally performed 
contribute as much to making Uncle Sam’s army efficient and effective 
as does the same amount of money contributed for arms and ammuni- 
tion. Taking care of the wounded and sick means the maintaining of 





citizen to have Johnny a decent, clean, self-respecting man; better, 
not worse, as a result of his war experience. 

And the significance of this fact may dawn upon the mentalities of 
some persons who can not loosen their purse strings now, if Uncle 
Sam finds it necessary to place four or five millions of men at the 
front. The effect upon the morals of a nation in this war will be 
exactly measured by its effect upon the morals of its soldiers on the 
firing lines and in the camps. Bad tho Germany’s record has been in 
Belgium and bad tho it is with respect to her treatment of prisoners 
in the world’s opinion, Germany herself will suffer most in the degra- 
dation and brutalizing of her people. If the war goes on a year or two 
longer conditions in Germany will be much as they were following the 
Thirty Years’ War early in the seventeenth century. 

Great Britain has so conducted her training camps as to improve her 
young men both physically and morally; America must do as well or 
better in conducting her training camps and in handling the men when 
they cross the sea; and the surest method of performing this very 
important patriotic service is contributing to the Red Cross and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association war work. 

But the average citizen when called upon for contributions for these 
causes is unlikely to understand the need or the purpose of the 
enormous expenditures on this account unless the persons who call 
upon him present their arguments in a straightforward way. The 
writer can testify from experience that those who best understood the 
nature and need of the work were unhesitating in their giving; and it 
was generally true that the person who did not give did not know or 
understand the character of the work to be performed for the boys in 
the army. 

If the local community organization, which generally has and always 
should have the direction of patriotic activities of this character, will 
hold educational meetings of a patriotic nature at which the Red 
Cross work and the work of the Y. M. C. A. are discussed and ex- 
plained well in advance of the next drive it will be more effective and 
ach successive drive will be still more effective. 

While there generally is time enough in advance for preparation for 
these drives, it too often happens that no preparation is made. The 
writer has served on both the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. drives and 
in each case he received notice of his appointment the evening preced- 
ing the day on which he was to serve. Both times this caught him 
unprepared and as a consequence his own work suffered, in one case 
at least his own personal loss was almost as much as the amount he 





our fighting strength, as well as mitigating the 
horrors of war; and keeping the boys in camp 
clean, morally and mentally, thru the activi- 
ties of the Y. M. C. A. means not only main- 
taining the morale of our fighting forces but it 
means keeping the nation clean after the war. 
here is no wisdom in disguising the fact that 
“\When Johnny comes marching home again’ 
it is to the personal interest of every good 





THE WoopDLAND Improvement Club, of Tacoma, Wash., 
lately gave a dinner and program, the latter consisting 
of speaking by the county superintendent of schools, the 
ounty commissioner and the county club leader, together 
vith folk daneing and singing. 
* * * 

Tur Home Defense League of the Sixth police precinct, 
Vashington, D. C., kept ‘‘open house’’ for the enlisted 
sien one evening lately. An entertainment was held in a 

eater, after which the audience went to the hall under- 
eath the theater for refreshments. Following refresh- 
nts addresses were delivered by distinguished ministers 
nt other leaders. 
* * * 
THE JAMESTOWN (N. Y.) Board of Commerce is lead- 
2 in the work of making that city’s Farm and City Fes- 
val a permanent institution. Recently a committee was 
ppointed with instructions to observe the workings of 
xe present festival and report upon the advisability of 
worporating a company to acquire grounds and buildings 
'’ condueting the festival on a larger scale. 
* * * 


TEN THOUSAND bushels of seed wheat have been fur- 
ished to farmers of Washington County, Kansas, thru the 
mbined efforts of the county farm bureau and the farm- 
s’ union, according to the Kansas Industrialist. The 
reater part of this wheat was sold to the farmers at $2.35 
bushel, or from 15 to 65 cents a bushel cheaper than 
as other wheat shipped into the county. I. N. Chap- 
van, agent for Leavenworth County, made tests of the 
oil in his county where wheat was unsatisfactory this 
ear and found acid, and he therefore recommended the 

se of ground lime rock. 
* * * 


IN COOPERATION with the ‘‘Liberty War Kitchen’’ in 
Washington, D. C., the assistant home demonstration 
igent of the Government has arranged a series of six lee- 
‘ures and demonstrations of methods of conserving sugars, 
fats, wheat and meats. The first of the series of lectures 
was delivered by W. J..Morse, scientific assistant forage 
crop investigator, who told how soybeans could be utilized 
as substitutes for wheat, meat and fats for human con- 
sumption, 








WAR’S AFTERMATH 


At the same time that America is preparing her- 
self for war by sending her sons to the various 
camps for training, she must take steps to protect 
them and her home people from the demoralizing 
effects of war. The assembling of immense num- 
bers of men in the training camps and on the battle- 
fields, removed from the customary restraints of 
home and society and without the usual occupations 
and recreations of normal life, is fraught with grave 
dangers to the morals as well as to the morale of 
those men; and if thru neglect on the part of the 
citizens of the United States demoralization ensues 
in the army its effects will be felt for years in the 
nation at large. 

The one potent force in maintaining the morale 
of an army is occupation. The training and other 
work incidental to army life give the soldiers all the 
serious work they are able physically to endure; but 
during their periods of leisure, when relieved from 
military duties, complete relaxation from all dis- 
cipline with no useful means of occupying their time 
may go far to unfit them for the real work. Conse- 
quently, it has long been found necessary to pro- 
vide recreation as well as instruction of one kind 
and another to keep the minds of the soldiers em- 
ployed during their periods of leisure. 

This is the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for which the fund of $35,000,000 was re- 
cently collected. Many persons who have heard of 
the organization all their lives knew but little about 
its work in war time, and of those that knew the 
character of this work many thought it merely pro- 
viding luxuries for men in many cases not accus- 
tomed to them. Some even thought that any at- 
tempt to relieve soldiers of the hardships of war 
was misdirected energy. 

As the war progresses the need of more money for 
the Y. M. C. A. and kindred organizations will ap- 
pear, and it will become the duty of thousands of 
citizens to go among their fellows and solicit con- 
tributions for their support. It is to be hoped that 
before the next drive—whether it be for the sale of 
Liberty bonds, for the solicitation of funds for the 
Red Cross or for the Y. M. C. A.—some attempt will 
be made in each community to organize and edu- 
cate its solicitors so that they may present convinc- 
ing arguments in support of the war as well as in 
behalf of the work to be performed with the money 
solicited. 

As a matter of fact when properly conducted these 
drives may be made to perform the greatest of 
patriotic services in educating and directing public 
sentiment with respect to the war until the entire 
people are back of it with all their might and money. 
No administration could ask for a greater opportu- 
nity than is presented by these periodical appeals to 
the people’s patriotism for solidifying sentiment in 
support of the war. But the solicitors must be made 
to realize the opportunity in order to make the most 
of it. 


collected for the cause. But in haste of this 
kind the most capable solicitors are not likely 
to be secured and there is no uniformity in 
methods or arguments of those who do serve. 
It therefore happens that arguments and state- 
ments conflict and harm to the cause results. 
A reasonable amount of preparation of the sort 
suggested will make the next drive, for what- 
ever cause it is made, more successful and 
satisfactory in every way. 











UNDER the direction of the Park Savings Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a school and community bank has been 
opened at the Park View School. Banking hours for 
children will be from 8:30 to 9:30 o’elock Monday and 
Friday mornings, and for adults from 8:30 to 9:30 
Wednesday and Friday nights. Any amount from 10 
cents up will be accepted and loans will be made on ap- 
proved security. 

* * * 

ACCORDING to the Kansas Industrialist, published by 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Lyon 
County, has the first Boys’ and Girls’ Bee Club organized 
in the State. The work of the club is being directed by 
the State leader of boys’ and girls’ club work, by the pro- 
fessor and the assistant professors of entomology at the 
college. The members of the club this year won two sec- 
ond prizes on exhibits of comb and strained honey at the 
Topeka free fair and an award of merit for an exhibit 
placed at the State fair at Hutchinson. All members of 
the club were urged to subscribe for a bee journal and to 
purchase a text book on apiculture. 

* * * 


IN ‘ACCORDANCE with a custom now pretty well estab- 
lished, the South Avenue Community Club, an organiza- 
tion of farm folks ‘near South Haven, Mich., opened its 
series of winter entertainments with a chicken-pie dinner, 
Heretofore the annual dinner has been served to the indi- 
viduals seated about the schoolroom; but this year a space 
was cleared at the front of the room and a table erected 
to seat all the adults—about forty. A similar table was 
provided at one side of the schoolroom for the children. 
An oil stove in one corner of the room provided fire for 
making the coffee and cooking some of the food that 
could not be brought from a distance. At this dinner 
announcements are made regarding the winter’s pro- 
grams and opportunities are afforded for newcomers to 
become acquainted with all the people of the community, 
The South Avenue Community Club has been in existence 
about three years and is now recognized as a permanent 
community institution. It serves to unify and direct 
community sentiment in all matters of importance, con- 
tributing substantially to the improvement of religious, 
educational and social conditions. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








We are all champions of conservation in these days 
of war strain. We are realizing that even the resources 
of this great country have their limits. Before the 
war extravagance was condemned as personal foolish- 
ness; but now it is condemned as needless destruction 
of articles necessary to the support of the country. In 
those remote days before hostilities began if a man 
wanted to order half a cow for breakfast and had the 
money to pay for it we put him down merely as a fool 
who would soon be waving his last shekel goodby. 
Now we don’t care whether he is going broke or not; 
but we are much concerned when he wastes food. Con- 
servation is in the air. Everybody’s doing it. Every- 
body counts that day lost whose low descending sun 
sees no spud saved with which to swat the Hun. 

But in our eagerness to save the spuds we should take 
care not to overlook other things of equal value. When 
war was declared it was the idea of the man on the 
street that the United States would fight a socalled 
‘‘bankers’ war;’’ that is, that the United States would 
furnish money and material but not many men. We are 
furnishing money and material and are promising to 
furnish men in a number beyond the wildest dream of 
the firiest sword swallower of us all. In those earliest 
days of declared belligerency nearly every man thought 
anxiously of business and the civilian earning power of 
the nation. It was clearly recognized that without 
business solidarity and prosperity we could not hope to 
carry thru a successful war. Our allies had already 
used up much of their financial resources and were 
looking to America for loans. Our Government would 
soon begin to spend money in unheard of sums. So in 
order to prevent financial disorganization we all knew 
that unusual measures would have to be taken to guard 
business from demoralization under the new strain. 

Adequate measures were taken. But as the scope of 
the war widened popular interest has veered to other 
things that apparently lie nearer to our hearthstones. 
Food conservation and war work in the interest of the 
comfort of the soldiers and sailors have captured the 
popular imagination. Everybody still knows that 
finance and the conservation of business are vital ne- 
cessities, but everybody likewise takes it for granted 
that all this has been attended to. But it has not been 
attended to. Business is not unlike liberty in one sense 
at least; the price of its continuance is eternal vigi- 
lance. 

Cold-blooded business, so called, hasn’t much chance 
when competing for attention with the army and navy. 
Business has too much of the tinge of personal selfish- 
ness about it. Vicarious sacrifice rightly compels re- 
spect and enthusiasm, and if the boys are going out 
to risk their lives, we say, it is no time to think of 
profits. Let the Government bend all its energies to- 
ward making the soldiers and sailors comfortable and 
toward giving them the best chance possible in this 
grim affair even if it has to commandeer every business 
in the country and ruin every business man. At bot- 
tom this is a splendid sentiment and expresses the whole 
hearted devotion of America. If the necessity for it 
should appear a percentage, not small, of the business 
men themselves would applaud its execution. 

But the ruining of business is not the way in which 
to win the war. In order to make the world safe for 
democracy the Government is spending huge sums of 
money and will spend still more. The earning power of 
the country is the source of Government revenue, and in 
a very real sense it will be one of the sources of national 
safety after the war. Much of the wealth of this coun- 
try is not in tangible form. The value of a corpora- 
tion, for instance, does not lie in its real property that 
could be sold at auction. Its value lies in its earning 
power. A periodical, for instance, may be valued at 
a million dollars when all its real property, such as 
office furniture and such other things that could be 
sold in the open market, may be worth but a few thou- 
sand. Should anything happen that its publisher could 
not get his product to his subscribers the million dollar 
valuation is gone. It goes off practically all at once, 
like the Englishman’s gunpowder. So interfering vio- 
lently with business is not a way of helping the Gov- 
ernment; for impairing its earning power is to destroy 











“If aman wanted to order half a cow” 





by that much the financial power of the Government 
and to weaken the country in the after-the-war period 
when the world will have to be rebuilt. Perhaps there 
has never been a time when the fate of the country 
depended more on the conservation of business. 


Attitude of Business Toward War 


Business men hesitate to put forward their claims 
to special consideration lest they be misunderstood. 
They know as well as anyone that these are times of 
sacrifice. They are as patriotic as any class and per- 
haps could claim a higher degree of patriotism if they 
eared to; for they touch more of the world than some 
other classes do and understand better in advance the 
sacrifices that will be demanded of them. Some people, 
of course, are making unusually large profits out of the 
war, but it is safe to say that the majority are not. 
Business men knew their profits would be cut, and they 
knew it when the issues of war and peace hung in the 
balance. The coming of war meant special taxes. Great 
Britain was levying an excess profits tax of 80 percent, 
and there was no reason for thinking that this country 
would not do the same. In addition to Government 
taxes was the inevitable increase in the cost of doing 
business due to higher labor and material costs. Securi- 
ties in which the wealthy have their investments were 
sure to suffer from war and have suffered. One class 
of business men, the periodical publishers, went to 
Washington and offered to give every cent of profits 
they made during the war to the Government if in re- 
turn they could be assured that the Government would 
not pass legislation that in effect would be confiscatory. 
Business men are willing to sacrifice, but they are hop- 
ing that some way will be found to prevent actual 
injury to business that will lessen the effective power 
of the Government during the war and also during the 
reconstruction period that must follow the war. 

But in spite of these facts there is a popular feeling 
that business is rather glad war has come, for the 
selfish reason that war makes for greater profits! ‘‘No 
one must be allowed to make money out of this war,’’ 
has been a popular and a just sentiment. But it is easy 
for those who do not take pains to think clearly to 
get some mistaken notions about all kinds of business. 
It is easy to step from opposition of excess war profits 
to a general opposition of all desires of business no 
matter how reasonable they may be. 

A short time ago I talked to Ernest H. Burgess, 
assistant secretary of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Co., at the company’s big plant in North Chicago. In 
the course of our talk I asked Mr. Burgess if the car 
shortage was giving any trouble in the Hettler logging 
operations in Canada. He said the company was hav- 
ing a great deal of difficulty. It could get cars for 
shipping a Government order, but only a small percent- 
age of its shipments were to the Government. And 
to get other orders shipped it had to take chances on 
getting a car now and then. This led Mr. Burgess to 
say a few things about the Governmental policy. 

‘We know as well as anybody does that this is a 
time of emergency,’’ he said, ‘‘and we don’t want to 
criticise. Criticism is cheap. No doubt the Government 
officials are doing their very best. We are as anxious 
as anybody can be for the Government’s business to go 
on, and we know that time is a great factor just now. 
What we are sorry about is that the Government is find- 
ing it necessary to save time at the expense of business, 
when business was not responsible in the first place for 
the loss of time. It is just as well to have some under- 
standing of what this saving of time at the expense of 
business is costing. Eventually it must be reflected in 
a lowered national efficiency that will have grave ef- 
fects in any event. If the war is to last a long time the 
country is going to need all its strength in order to pull 
thru to a victory. If it ends immediately business must 
go on, and the national future will depend in no small 
degree upon the strength of national commerce. We 
think of it as our duty at this time to give the maximum 
amount of help to the Government and at the same time, 
if possible, to allow no permanent injury to be done to 
our business, Business men are eager to help the 
Government. They are waiting only to be told what 
they can do to help. Many of them have taken the 
initiative and have created places for themselves where 
they can do valuable and disinterested public service. 


Unpreparedness Other Than Military 


‘*But the unpreparedness of the Government is show- 
ing in a good many places besides the army and navy. 
They have no policies worked out to meet the needs 
of war conditions, and when policies are improvised 
they are not infrequently found unworkable. Policies 
that were supposed to apply to the lumber business all 
over the country have proved workable only in one 
section. In such cases the other sections suffered need- 
less injury. Policies that involved radical alterations 
in commercial organization were changed within a few 
weeks after having been put into operation, thus mak- 
ing useless all the work that business men had done in 
getting ready to comply with the regulations. It would 
seem only reasonable that before such orders were is- 
sued sufficient care and foresight might have been exer- 
cised to see that they were fairly workable. 

‘‘At the present time the Government is in need of 
ship timbers. Nobody denies that speeding-up the ship 
building program is of urgent importance. Any person 
who thinks of the matter at all knows that with the 
war being fought on the other side of the ocean the 
country is in need of ships. Carrying the army across 
and keeping it and our allies supplied are going to tax 
the country’s ability to the utmost. At different times 





there have been embargoes placed upon different sizes 
and kinds of timbers. All such stock had to be sold to 
the Government, and no mill was allowed even to offer 
it for sale to a private concern. This action, we are 
told, will make it possible for the ship builders to 
catch up with their program at some time in the future. 
We are glad that this will be possible, but we also 
remember that it was due to no fault of lumbermen 
that they got behind scheduled time. A few days are 
being gained at the expense of lumbermen, and yet if 
we are to believe those who are in a position to know, 
several months were lost thru conditions in Governmen. 
tal departments that should not have been allowed to 
develop. 

‘“Just now we are not allowed to buy timbers large: 
than 12 inches square. It seems rather reasonable to 
suppose that a certain amount of foresight would have 
made it possible to anticipate this need and to have 
supplied it or to have stimulated production of timbers 
of this size so that an embargo would not have been 
necessary. As it is we have taken the contracts for 
large building jobs that include a great many of these 
big sticks. If we can not supply them the work must 
stop. We lose, the contractor loses, the owner loses 
thru having his building delayed and labor loses be- 
cause if building stops there is that much less to do. 

‘This is but one instance in which lack of official 
foresight and efiiciency has caused commercial dis 
organization. If the Government can not help us in 
these difficult times we hope it can at least avoid in 
juring us unnecessarily. If concerns like the Hettler 
company are to be kept together it must be possible for 
us to continue offering services such as the public has 
a right to expect from such companies. We are willing 
to go to great lengths in adjusting our business to any 











“Business has been spotted” 


regulations the Government may consider necessary, 
and all we ask is that the Government on its side will 
exercise the necessary foresight to insure that such 
regulations will not be imposed unless they are neces 
sary.’ 

Features of a Big City Plant 

Surely that isn’t asking much. Or is it? The an 
cients had a story of a youngster who wanted to drive 
the sun chariot thru the'sky. But when he started on 
the regular course the horses of the sun knew a strange 
hand was holding the reins and bolted. They swung 
from the track, and presently the earth was being 
melted by blistering heat. The terrified driver tried to 
turn them back, whereupon the earth congealed with 
cold. It was only when the god of the sun himself 
seized the reins that the horses resumed their usual 
course. We are not going to draw any obvious or im- 
pious parallels, nor are we going to make any comment 
unless it is to express the hope that our Governmental 
horses may be driven by two-fisted drivers capable of 
keeping them to the track. This isn’t easy to do when 
there isn’t much of any track. But driving the chariot 
of the sun isn’t a job to practice on, The freezing or 
blistering of commerce is a high price to pay for the 
training of amateur drivers, 

I didn’t get much of a look at the Hettler yard, for 
Mr. Burgess was very busy. And in fact it would take 
no little time to look the whole place over. It is one of 
the large yards of Chicago. Some time ago it seemed 
that the company would have to move part of its yard, 
for the planing mill was located on leased ground, and 
it seemed unlikely that the lease would be renewed. 
The company already owned a tract of land on the 
other side of the street and was lucky enough to buy 
some more adjoining it.. Then it was fortunate enough 
to be able to buy the ground npon which the mill stood. 

‘‘We are glad we don’t have to move the mill,’’ Mr. 
Burgess said, ‘‘ for this is a bad time in which to get the 
kind of skilled labor we would need to build a mill. 
Steel of course is high in price and hard to get even if 
you are willing to pay what is asked for it. Our mill 
is still in good condition. Getting the extra land gives 
us plenty of space. We have ten acres on this side of 
the street and eight on the other. We can use it all to 
good advantage in the business, and an investment 
in land in this part of the city is a good investment, 
for values are quite certain to increase. We hope the 
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business will expand, for it would hardly be normal if 
it didn’t, and this extra land will give us the room 
to do it in. 

‘Business has been spotted. It is impossible to make 
any general statement about it except to say that 
building in the city is below normal. We expect that. 
Reports from most of the large cities of the United 
states show the same condition. Contractors in Chi- 
cago are doing very little, but the factory trade in 
some instances has been good. Those factories that are 
muking goods considered necessary to the Government 
are working to capacity, but factories making articles 
that may be elassed as luxuries are having a hard time 
of it. Those in the first class are buying lumber for 
extensions and repairs. 

‘‘Like every other concern we are having some 
trouble about getting enough labor. We employ about 
275 men at this plant, and we pay off about 150 of 
them every night. They refuse to work any other way. 
Some of these men who are paid daily continue to work 
for us for some length of time, but we are not sure 
they will come back. There are new faces here every 
Handling the payroll in this way makes a vast 
amount of detail work, but we have no choice in the 
matter. We must have the labor, and we can’t have 
it unless we pay the men every day.’’ 

In one of the front windows of the office is a service 
flag with ten stars on it. Mr. Burgess said there were 
nine other men working for the company who were 
subject to draft and that these undoubtedly would be 


day. 


called sooner or later. Taking nineteen men will handi- . 


cap the office force to an extent, tho of course the staff 
is a large one. All the business of the logging camps 
and the manufacturing in Canada is handled in this 
oflice. ‘ 

Some time ago I talked to a Chicago lumberman who 
handles a large retail business who told me he did all his 
delivering with horses. He said that his calculations 
had never shown him that trucks would be a paying 
investment. So I was curious to know Mr. Burgess’s 
opinion, 

MWe use trucks and horses both,’’ he said in answer 
to my question. ‘‘We have found the trucks to be ef- 
ficient, but to be efficient they must be used in the right 
way. To waste the time of a truck by having it stand 
around while it is being loaded, a piece at a time, is 
to make it a money loser. The same may be said of 
horse deliveries. You see the men loading wagons out 
there in the yard. When the driver gets back he will 
simply hitch his team to that wagon and go out with it. 
We have a loading platform from which we transfer 
the load to the truck, so the machines spend practically 
all their time outside of the yard. By managing it this 
way we can make them a paying investment. I have 
no doubt that some yards lose money on their trucks 
because they don’t take pains to keep them working at 
full capacity, and this is more likely to be the case in 
small yards. The delivery costs of small yards do not 
seem to be very large, so they do not take the care to 
analyze them or to see if they could be reduced by 
means of system.’’ 


System and Administrative Effectiveness 


It is a commonplace to throw in a word in praise of 
system in these times of careful organization, but sys- 
tem, like other beneficial things, needs a judicious 
amount of advertising. Especially is this true now that 
we are attempting new Government and business co- 
operations. Progressive retailers have known for a 
long time that the systematic handling of business made 
for speed and also for freedom from errors; and of 
course mistakes and slow work are always costly. As 
« business inereases in size the need for system in- 
creases. As long as all the business is directed by one 
man, especially if he is the owner, he will be able to 
keep things going smoothly and rapidly without fixing 
up any special working formulas. But when he has to 
assign parts of the work to subordinates he can’t be 
sure of any equal amount of interested attention and 
(viving power. There is where it becomes advisable to 
establish regular routine. 

But it is just as well to remember that system is 
ouy a means and not anend. A man might systematize 
tie worst and most cumbersome method of getting his 
work done. It is comparatively easy to follow the 
forms of system and to miss the essential spirit. Sys- 
ton is never going to take the place of common sense; 

is only an assistant to common sense. It is also 

nparatively easy in a business to systematize the 
vork of the men until it is positively efficient and still 
to let the big, administrative features of the business 
tun at loose ends. It is rather funny to see a man in- 
‘truet his stenographers in the art of using carbon 
Pipers longer, thereby saving a few cents a month, and 
i. the same time lose a big order simply because he 
ionself did not take one-tenth as much care in keep- 
ing the stock up. Saving at the spigot is the place 
“eleney, as commonly practiced, begins. Usually it 
sets around to stopping the waste at the bunghole only 
‘ter the barrel threatens to run dry. This is the case 
wth retail lumber yards quite as often as it is with the 
Government. 

As I write this stuff the morning papers are filled 
with what seems to be a ground swell of criticism of 
cur Government and of allied governments because they 
have not perfected organization and efficiency in the 
‘arge, upper reaches of public administration. This 
‘“iticism arises, no doubt, from the feeling of the seri- 
cusness of the situation abroad caused by Russian dis- 
organization and Italian reverses and at home because 
our slowness in accomplishing results. It may be 
only the well known human desire when things do not 
fo as well as expected to elect somebody or something 
the goat. It may be well founded in facts. The Realm 
“oes not know. But the move toward unifying the 
efforts of all the allies under one directing head is a 
move toward efficiency; and the demand at home for a 
central board to direct the work of independent depart- 
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“Instruct his stenographers in the art of using carbon papers 
longer” 


ments that appear to be working at cross purposes is 
prompted by the same desire for efficiency. : 

What will it profit us if the lumbermen have their 
business hauled around by the ears in order to induce 
them to produce ship timbers if the Government depart- 
ments can not work in harmony for the rapid building 
of ships? What will it profit us to have our shirt 
tails docked, as advocated by certain enthusiastic con- 
servationists who desire to save cloth, if the quarter- 
master’s department is so balled up by collisions with 
other departments that it can’t get the cloth already 
available made into uniforms? And what does it profit 
us to load an extra bushel into our cars at this stage 
of the game in order to release a few cars for coal when 


last summer many cars stood around begging to be 
allowed to haul coal but no coal was to be had because 
the Government departments and the mine operators 
were pulling at cross purposes? Much every way, of 
course. As the French lady said: ‘‘ Why should one 
ery over milk that has already run under the bridge?’’ 
Every cubic foot of car space we can save is that much 
to the good. Every pound of cotton and wool we can 
save is that much to the good. Because there is or has 
been waste at the bunghole does not excuse us from 
saving at the spigot. But since we spigot tenders are 
voters and hence, as the politicians tell us, the real 
kings of this country, we have a duty to promote a 
hunger and thirst among our national administrators 
for a reasonable amount of saving at, the bunghole. 


The Necessity of Efficiency 


But the real point of this little homily lies outside of 
Government administration and inside the domain of 
the retail lumberman. Since we are dealing a little 
in commonplaces here at the end of this article we 
might as well add another. Business is going to be dif- 
ferent after the war. No one knows yet in just what 
way. We may have more codperation permitted by 
law. But that codperation, whatever form it may take, 
is not going to do away with competition. It will not 
take the place of alertness and aggressive planning. 
The whole world, including the retail business world, 
is being jarred to a degree of wakefulness that’ will 
mean the displacement of a good many old methods. 
Innovations are guing to be tried out with more cour- 
age. To stand up under these new conditions a retailer 
will need to be sure of the efficiency of his organization 
from top to bottom. This is not an appeal for ‘‘pep’’ 
or ‘‘jazz.’? The pep idea did well enough in its way. 
But the world will be full enough of pep when the war 
is over, but it may not be quite so full of cold, hard 
business thought. -The would-be clever cuss who tacks 
up a jazz version of the Declaration of Independence 
and who thinks that this entitles him to the business 
of his neighborhood may provoke a grin but he will 
not provoke a sale quite so easily. In a serious time 
cheap stuff of this kind has its uses in keeping people 
human, but it doesn’t roll up a big volume of sales. 





COOPERAGE MEN DISCUSS WAR PROBLEMS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 4.—Close to 200 representatives 
of the cooperage industry of the United States were pres- 
ent today for the semiannual meeting of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America. Outside of registration 
and preliminaries the only important business was a 
closed meeting of the executive committee, which was 
presided over by President Walker L. Welford, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The other officers present were E. H. Defe- 
baugh, Chicago, treasurer, and B. C. Sheahan, secretary, 
St. Louis. The time of the committee was given to a 
review of the year’s work of the association and an out- 
line of the work to be done. 

Secretary Sheahan, who has been spending most of his 
time since last May in Washington conferring with the 
Internal Revenue Department officials in regard to the 
application of the war tax law, stated that it is the desire 
of the department to have the views of the association 
on that matter, and arrangements will be made to com- 
ply. He also reported on his conferences with the various 
Government officials in regard to the requirements of the 
Government for cooperage. 

As an illustration of the growing importance of the in- 
dustry to the Government in the prosecution of the war, 
Mr. Defebaugh stated that it had required 700 cars of 
staves and headings for alcohol barrels to fill one Gov- 
ernment order, and that many such orders have been 
received. This alcohol, he explained, was used in the 
manufacture of powder and dynamite. 

It was decided that the views of coopers on the war 
revenue law provisions regarding investments and profits 
will be submitted to the commissioner of internal revenue 
before Jan. 1, when the law becomes. effective. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION 


The slack cooperage group of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries at the Wednesday morning session adopted 
resolutions condemning profiteering and recommending 
to the industry that values now prevailing should not be 
inereased, notwithstanding relative values are only one- 
half that being asked for steel and other package ma- 
terials. 

Assurance was given to the department at Washington 
that the cooperage group desired to keep its business on an 
even keel and not make it necessary for officials to com- 
plain about its prices for material. 

It was decided to send a committee to Washington with 
the committee of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion at Memphis, Tenn., which is controlled by wood 
interests, to present to the various bureaus the necessity of 
relief in the Southland, and if possible to get a priority 
order where goods are going to the Government for food 
and food production. 

Absolute need of lumber for box factories and cooper- 
age stock for coopers to enable them to meet the heavy 
demands of the Government was emphasized, and it was 
predicted these demands will increase. 

‘We all are working our heads off to help Uncle Sam, 
and no more loyal body of men ever assembled,’’ said 
President Walker L. Wellford, who has eight barrel fac- 
tories and fifty mills, yet has given 75 percent of his time 
toward bringing the cooperage industry to a basis of meet- 
ing present day demands. 

Conditions were reported serious, particularly in the 
South, where cars are lacking to get oak timber into the 
mills and material loaded for the factories, it was an- 
nounced. Opening of the southern ports for export, which 
the Shipping Board is being asked to do, would help mat- 
ters. With cotton moving and winter at hand, it was 


estimated that with present transportation facilities not 
more than 20 percent of the needs of the cooperage in- 


dustry of the South will be supplied. Some relief is ex- 
pected by next March thru the release of tonnage. 

Demand for second-hand packages was reported un- 
precedented. Some barrels are used as often as fifty 
times, it was asserted. 

Altho the closing of distilleries by the government was 
a blow to the cooperage industry, the group supplying 
manufacturers of spirits is temporarily very busy, it was 
reported, but strictly bourbon barrel shops are not work- 
ing near full capacity. On the other hand the group sup- 
plying barrels for oil are rushed, coopers working over 
whisky stocks for this purpose, altho staves for whisky 
barrels range from $52 to $62 a thousand, it was said, 
and those cut especially for oil barrels cost only an aver- 
age of $50. 

Delegates catering to the wine trade reported the 
Pacific coast wine business good, and increased demand 
for such cooperage is predicted. 

Various speakers expressed the view the demand for 
cooperage will increase, basing their prediction on the 
belief that it will take the warring nations of Europe 
longer to rehabilitate than any one now imagines, and that 
if the war should last five years it will mean tremendous 
demands on the industry. 

The group meetings were followed by a wheatless 
dinner in the evening, the chief speaker being L. A. Bur- 
rell, of the Burrell & Barkley Co., Cincinnati, represent- 
ing the Sharon (Pa.) Steel Hoop Co. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 6.—The concluding sessions of 
the convention were most interesting, after the weleome 
by Mayor George Puchta and the annual address of Presi- 
dent Welford. A telegram was read by Mr. Welford 
from the war industries board asking for a report on the 
amount of cooperage material on hand and the require- 
ments for the next six months. 

This led to some discussion, but Mr. Welford announced 
that it was the chance for the industry to show its will- 
ingness to codperate with the Government and in the 
event of refusal to do so the request would not be renewed. 
A unanimous vote of agreement to furnish all possible 
statistics was received and committees were named to 
collect them from the slack and tight groups. Codpera- 
tion was pledged on behalf of the tidewater and interstate 
companies, the latter representing Standard Oil interests. 
Secretary B. C. Sheahan reported on the increase of 
membership from 201 to 227, and a general recognition 
in the industry of the value of association effort. The 
slack cooperage group reported that after the conference 
a telegram had been forwarded to the War Industries 
Board containing assurance that a schedule of prices had 
been agreed upon as a limitation of profits. 

Chairman Kraft, of St. Louis, of the transportation 
committee, reported in detail on the year’s work on traffic 
problems, concluding with the statement that the present 
need for ears showed the value of intelligent consideration 
of such matters. 

President Welford read a telegram announcing the 
death of T. Harlan, of the Harlan Morris Manufacturing 
Co., Jackson, Tenn., one of the oldest members of the 
association. This being the semiannual meeting, no elec- 
tion of officers occurred, present officers holding over. 

President Welford announced that he would later name 
a committee to take charge of the preparation of an honor 
roll to contain the names of all members of the association 

(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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TEN THOUSAND SOLDIERS TO WORK IN WOODS 


Government Taking Vigorous Action on West Coast to Insure Unlimited Output of Airplane Lumber — Lumbermes 
Hold Conference and Are Addressed by Secretary of Department of Labor 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 3.—One of the most important 
meetings ever held on the north Coast and at which the 
lumbermen were honored by a visit from a member of 
the President’s cabinet was the conference between nearly 
150 lumbermen of western Washington last Friday, held 
at the New Washington Hotel, in this city. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to confer with Col. Brice P. 
Disque and Capt. Russell Hawkins, United States Army 
Signal Corps, and to form plans for an energetic drive 
for spruce and fir, particularly spruce, needed for air- 
plane construction. The afternoon session of the con- 
ference adjourned until evening, and by appointment 
Secretary W. D. Wilson of the Department of Labor and 
chairman of the mediation commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, which has been spending some time on the 
Pacific coast solving industrial problems, honored the 
conference with his presence. He was welcomed by J. J. 
Donovan, of Bellingham, chairman of the meeting, and 
by Mark A. Reed, of Shelton, Wash., chairman of the 
committee appointed at the afternoon session to coop- 
erate with Colonel Disque in getting out the needed 
spruce and fir lumber for airplane construction. 

Last Friday’s meeting marked the completion of plans 
for the getting out of the necessary spruce lumber, Ever 
since the strike of mill workers and loggers, which began 
last July 16, and the months of close down, the intimida- 
tion and sabotage that followed have made it impossible 
to speed up the spruce production to fill the Government’s 
needs, and whereas 5,000,000 feet a month has been the 
maximum furnished the Government and its allies in- 
stead of 10,000,000 feet a month, as required, the total 
output must be increased to 15,000,000 feet a month 
for some time to make up for the shortage in supply 
to date. While the manufacturing of lumber on the 
north Coast has been brought up to 85 percent of normal, 
the shortage has been confined to the districts producing 
spruce lumber, particularly for Government purposes, 
as well as to some sections where fir airplane material and 
ship building lumber are being gotten out, indicating that 
the slowing up of production by a certain class of labor 
is due to the sinister hand of an alien enemy, and it has 
been admitted that the millmen and loggers have been 
powerless to cope with this influence without assistance 
from the Government. 


Troops Will Go to Spruce Camps 

Colonel Disque announced at the conference that by 
Dec. 15 he would have 8,000 to 10,000 soldiers in the 
logging camps getting out spruce lumber, these soldiers 
being practical loggers partly from Washington and 
Oregon and partly from the timbered regions of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan. They will supplement the 
crews of men already at work logging spruce, and will 
speed up production to the point required by the Gov- 
ernment. This was the first definite announcement made 
by Colonel Disque of his plans for assigning troops to 
the forests, and it had a cheering effect on the loggers 
and millmen present who have been working against 
countless difficulties in an endeavor to make good their 
promises and carry out their patriotic desires to aid the 
Government in every possible way, and particularly by 
furnishing the needed spruce airplane lumber. ; 

Colonel Disque is an army man who has had practical 
business experience. He understands the handling of 
men and he understands not only the needs of the Gov- 
ernment for airplane material, but also the difficulties 
confronting the spruce loggers and mill men. A West 
Point graduate, and having served in the army as a com- 
missioned officer for a number of years, he retired to 
civil life and later receiving the appointment as warden 
of the Michigan State penitentiary at Lansing, and in 
this capacity made an admirable record in the reforms 
he instituted and the results he obtained. Re-entering 
the army when war was declared he was about to sail 
for France with General Pershing when he was selected 
by the War Department because of his practical ideas, 
business ability, and determination to accomplish what- 
ever he was set about to do, and was told to go to the 
north Pacifie coast and get out the spruce timber, and 
he purposes to do it. He has practically unlimited au- 
thority in all matters pertaining to the spruce production. 
His offices are in the Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., 
where he is assisted py Capt. Russell Hawkins, of the 
signal corps, originally appointed from civil life because 
of his experience and knowledge of timber and logging 
conditions in Oregon and Washington. On receiving his 
appointment last summer, Colonel Disque made a hurried 
trip thru Washington and Oregon, spending a couple of 
weeks getting a general idea of the situation, and then 
returned to Washington, D. C., and outlined the plans 
which, since his return to the coast, he has perfected 
and is putting into execution. 

At the meeting a report from each spruce producer 
present was obtained, as well as from those cutting fir, 
as to the amount of logs they plan to produce during 
1918: how much of the output will be spruce, and how 
many more men ean be used. Colonel Disque purposes 
to furnish these men. 

The meeting was attended by nearly 150 lumbermen 
and loggers, and at the suggestion of Senator Polson, of 
Hoquiam, J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, was chosen 
chairman. B. W. Sawyer acted as secretary. Consider- 
able tirae was devoted to a discussion on getting out 
hand split or rived spruce, which is being done by small 
loggers and ranchers, and it was the opinion of many, 
even of the big spruce producers, that the output of 
airplane material will be greatly increased by the rived 
material. The Lumbermen’s Protective League, with 
headquarters in Seattle, and the Employers’ Association 
of Washington, have been bending their energies 
for the last month toward inducing small loggers and 








ranchers to cut, split and haul to railroads the spruce 
growing in isolated tracts and that can not be reached by 
ordinary logging operators. Secretary B. W. Sawyer 
of the Lumbermen’s Protective League, assisted by Vic- 
tor H. Beckman and others connected with the organ- 
ization, has been trying to locate every small tract of 
spruce in the West and to interest hand operators to 
get it out. 

It was explained that, as spruce grows intermingled 
with fir, cedar and hemlock, it was necessary for loggers 
in the course of their work to take the other timber 
as well as the spruce, in order to afford to operate. 
Therefore, if these loggers endeavor to increase the spruce 
output, the result will be, as Joe Irving, of Everett, re- 
marked, that ‘‘ Puget Sound would be so filled with logs 
that it would be impossible to get a tugboat thru in a 
few months. ’’ 


Committee to Codperate with Government 

A strong committee was named to codperate with 
Colonel Disque and devise ways and means of inereas- 
ing the spruce output, as well as the cut of clear fir for 
airplane purposes. Mark Reed, of Shelton, Wash., one 
of the largest operators in the State and always a will- 
ing worker in behalf of the lumber and logging indus- 
try, a member of the State legislature and former speaker 
of its House of Representatives, was named chairman of 
the committee. Other members are Ralph H. Burnside, 
president of the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash.; 
C. M. Weatherwax, president of the Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; Timothy Jerome, secre- 
tary of the Merrill & Ring Logging Co., Seattle, and 
K. 8. Grammer, manager of the Admiralty Logging Co., 
Seattle, and president of the Lumbermen’s Protective 
League. Mr. Burnside and Mr. Weatherwax are spruce 
men particularly. Mr. Grammer logs fir lumber largely, 
and Mr. Jerome’s concern gets out both fir and spruce 
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logs, as does Chairman Reed; so the committee is repre- 
sentative of the kinds of lumber needed. 

Speaking before the conference of the necessity of havy- 
ing the airplane and ship building lumber Colonel Disque 
emphasized the need of the later material. He said: 


In the first place we can not bring on the second draft be- 
cause the men in the first draft have not been sent away, 
because of lack of ships to send them in. I do not think 
any of us have any right to think how this thing is going 
to affect us personally, but must bear in mind only one thing, 
and that is that the lumber must be obtained at once. The 
immediate and all-powerful necessity is spruce in December 
and January and February. It means not 5,000,000 feet, but 
15,000,000 feet, to make up what was lost in September, Oc- 
tober and November. You gentlemen represent enough ma 
chinery, enough spruce trees ete. to devise some means where- 
by you can bring all this to bear in a way that will not flood 
the market and crowd piling space. 

I came out here with instructions to get this spruce and 
was given to understand that I could get it in any necessary 
quantity and do anything necessary to get it. Of course that 
means anything legally possible. I realize that the labor 
situation is difficult and I know about your troubles. I 
have a drawer full of information that I consider reliable, 
but the Constitution of the United States prohibits the use 
of American soldiers to enforce police duty in a State until 
the Governor of that State has called upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment for help, except that martial law is established in 
that State. 

He explained that the Supreme Court had repeatedly 
held that martial law could not be established until hos- 
tilities were imminent. Continuing he said: 


The only solution is for the Governor to tell the President 
that the situation is one that he can not handle and then for 
the President to give authority to use the troops. There is one 
other possible solution; that is, for the Government to con 
sider its interest in this timber, and that the logging camps 
are so closely allied to our war preparations that the Govern 
ment is justified in protecting it. It is not yet convinced that 
this is the case. 

Colonel Disque asked the lumbermen present to tell 
him if there was anything about the Government needs 
that they did not understand. Continuing he said: 


We will contract with any mills in this section to buy all 
the spruce and fir they can produce for airplane production 
during the next eighteen months: we will bind the Govern- 
ment to buy all of it. In normal times that contract would 
mean a regular gold mine. If it is not profitable, show us, 
and let us raise the price. But we can tell you that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has information which shows that the 
price is profitable. The question can not be one of money. 





I know that yop gentlemen here will not put profit above ¢} 
Government’s interest. 

Colonel Disque pointed out that should the price |: 
put any higher it might react against the lumber i» 
dustry and bring about a situation similar to that whi:! 
has developed in the copper industry. The Governm 
realizes, of course, that there is a big byproduct of lo 
grade material that must be disposed of at a low pric 
and this is one of the problems that must be worked ov 
He also realized that labor was high, but attributed i 
to the efforts of the different lumber and logging oper, 
tors to outbid each other, which had resulted in puttin 
the price of labor at an unusually high figure. 

Will Supply All Needed Labor 

Colonel Disque explained that when the soldiers wi 
placed in the camps he wanted them provided with sim) 
plain quarters, well ventilated and sanitary, with show 
baths, drying room for their clothing, a room to go in‘, 
in the evening to smoke, so as to not be obliged to u- 
sleeping rooms for the purpose of smoking rooms, and : 
separate shack of moderate size for the officers, docto: 
and three or four first aid men, who, while not docto: 
are experienced in handling accident eases, all of whor 
will accompany every squadron of 150 men. If possible, 
it is desired to send them out in squadrons of this size, 
but Colonel Disque said that he would break that squad 
ron into small units of twenty-five men each, with one 
officer in charge and one doctor. Said he: ‘We are al! 
ready, and by the middle of December I expect to have 
available all the labor you can use, both skilled and un 
skilled. If that is not enough I will try to get more.’’ 
He explained that he was sending out cireulars askine 
for statistical information which he wished the lumber- 
men would give most careful consideration, and furnish 
the information promptly, because it is of vital impor 
tance and also because it means the time of many men 
and millions of dollars to the Government. 

Lumbermen Impressed That Col. Disque Means 

Business 

The conference gave the lumbermen an opportunity to 
get acquainted with Colonel Disque, to obtain first hand 
knowledge of his plans, and to learn how they could best 
work with him. Everyone was greatly impressed with 
his earnestness, determination and exact knowledge of 
the situation. His explanations of what the Government 
could and could not do were also of interest. For example, 
he explained that the Government could not: compel troops 
to work in industries. The 8,000 to 10,000 troops that 
are to be put into Washington and Oregon lumber camps, 
however, are drafted men who have volunteered for this 
purpose and many of them will, whenever possible, be 
sent back to the same logging camps from whieh they 
were drafted into the army, and while at work they will 
receive civilian pay, just as the other men working in the 
logging camps. Logging superintendents will also be fur 
nished as far as possible with skilled men, and experi 
enced men will not be required to work at common labor 
if their services can be better utilized. 

Colonel Disque explained that steps would be taken t 
force owners of spruce timber to sell to loggers if they 
will not voluntarily do so, as the timber will have to be 
commandeered if not voluntarily forthcoming. The Govy- 
ernment, however, does not have authority to build rail 
roads, which permission will have to be obtained froi 
Congress, 

Reception of the Secretary of Labor 

Colonel Disaue arranged the visit of Secretary W. |). 
Wilson of the Department of Labor by long distance te! 
phone, conversing with him at Olympia, where the Seer 
tary spent the afternoon in conference with Govern 
Lister while en route from Portland to Seattle. Secreta: 
Wilson had been spending some days in San Francis 
settling the telephone and other labor strikes there. Whi 
in Portland, en route north, he was ill for several da\ 
this being the first day that he was back in the harn 
again. 

He was met at the train in the evening on his arrival 
Seattle by representatives of political and labor orga. 
zations, and by L. G. Horton, of the Northwest Luml: 
Co., and Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Co., bo 
of Seattle, and was brought by them to the hotel. M 
Horton and Secretary Wilson spent their boyhood t: 
gether in a little village in Pennsylvania, when Secreta: 
Wilson was working in a mine and Mr, Horton in a rai! 
road ticket office. 

Wilson Welcomed by Mr. Donovan 


The honored guest was loudly applauded as he took 
seat at the right of Chairman Donovan, who express: 
the pleasure of the lumbermen and loggers at having Se: 
retary Wilson with them. He explained that the meetin 
was being held for the purpose of codperating with Colone! 
Disque in getting the lumber necessary for war prepar 
tions, and that the lumbermen had unanimously pledge 
all their resources, men, money and machinery to tl: 
Government. Continuing, the chairman said: 


It is with special pleasure that we have you personal 
With us, because we know that you have come out here from 
Washington endeavoring to adjust all questions pertaining to 
the present contingency, and we certainly assure you of oti 
desire to assist you in every way. One or two points stand 
out as a result of our conference. We have plenty of men i: 
this country; plenty of machinery; plenty of timber and 
plenty of executive ability and backing if properly co 
ordinated and adjusted, and the purpose of this conference 
is to compare notes and exchange ideas between represent: 
tives of the Government and representatives of the lumber 
industry so that we may be able to supply the materials 
needed by the Government in the shortest possible time. We 
feel that it is simply a matter of organization and working 
together. We feel the necessity for centralized power repre- 
senting the Government here, and we hope that sufficient 
power will be given Colonel Disque ‘to work unhampered. 
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Ve find that mills and camps in great numbers are operated 
with contented men ; but in a few mills and camps that figure 
aegely in supplying timber for Government needs there ap- 
»ars to be disorganization. Men come and work four or five 
.ys and then leave under circumstances that cause trouble, 
od sabotage is being practiced where Government work is be- 
» done. We feel that this enemy attack may have to be met 

uu the forces of the Government acting as volunteers in 
ial camps and as guards in special mills and camps to 
event the destruction of property. 

‘he good will, power and resources of this organization 
ve been and will be used in whatever way the Government 
y ask us to use them. We mean to help thru doing our 
rt to win the war, and we are pleased that you have come 
re in time to meet with these gentlemen. 


Mark A. Reed made a brief but excellent address in 
‘half of the lumbermen present, voicing their pleasure 
being honored by the visit by a member of the Presi- 
at’s cabinet, and expressing the hope that Secretary 
/ilson while on the north Coast would get a better and 
ser understanding of the industrial problems that have 
') be contended with in supplying the Government with 
; needed war materials. ‘ 
Colonel Disque, in a clear cut, concise statement, told 
o! his plans for producing the spruce lumber. 


Address of Secretary W. B. Wilson 


Altho showing evidence of his recent temporary indis- 
sition, Seeretary Wilson made an interesting talk to 
le lumbermen, touching upon the relation between cap- 
tal and labor, and illustrating his remarks with an expe- 
rience of his own as a coal miner in Pennsylvania. He 
said: : 

The President during last summer and fall was very 
much worried about the labor situation in the mountain 
region and on the Pacific coast. He was worried because 
most of the products of this great western field are of 
vital importance to the Government in carrying on its 
military operations. That is particularly true with regard 
to the production of copper, the production of certain 
kinds of lumber and the building of vessels. Those three 
items were of special interest to the Government. 

The production of spruce alone is of tremendous im- 
portance in modern military operations, as you gentlemen 
are aware. It has been said, I don’t know how truthfully, 
but by those who ought to know that the construction and 
manning of one airplane are of as much value in military 
operations as fifteen thousand enlisted men in_ the 
trenches. That may be a greater value than actually 
exists, but the value is great nevertheless. And so when 
you had your disturbed conditions last summer and fall 
all thru this western country the President was greatly 
worried about the situation, and after matured delibera- 
tion he created the commission of which I have the honor 
to be chairman to come out here and look into the labor 
conditions, not so much for the purpose of placing the 
responsibility for the difficulties as for the purpose of dis- 
covering methods by which future troubles might be 
avoided. 

In the investigations and in the arrangements we have 
thus far made we have found very little indication of dis- 
loyalty on the part of any portion of our people, whether 
employers or employees. There have been indications 
here and there of disloyalty. There have been some indi- 
cations here and there that somewhere beneath the sur- 
face is an unseen hand pulling wires for ulterior purposes, 
but there has not been a great amount of that observable. 
All of our people, or the great bulk of our people, are sub- 
stantially patriotic, and their differences have not grown 
out of any desire to be disloyal to the Government but 
out of the peculiar conditions which have been brought 
about by virtue of the war. 

The Menace of Sabotage 

There had been prior to the war divergent views held as 
regards the relationship between employer and employee. 
it is a known thing to have sabotage preached by certain 
elements among wage workers. It was done before the 
war was declared. There had been and there is an ele- 
ment among the wage workers who have focused their 
viewpoint upon a single phase of the esonomic problem 
and have continually bent their mental energies toward 
{hat focus until they have been thoroly convinced that 
their plan is the solution of the economic problems of our 
country, and that small portion of wage workers have 
en preaching sabotage as a means of solving the prob- 
i@mM, 

Sabotage, I may say in fairness to the bona fide labor 
movement of the country and labor movement of the 
‘orld, had been discarded scores and scores of years ago 
i. the bona fide labor movement of the United States and 

the bona fide labor movement of nearly all of the civil- 

d countries of the world. They have preached and are 

eaching that the destruction of machinery, the reduction 

efficiency of the worker, the curtailment or the elimi- 
tion of profits altogether from the employer, would so 
duce the value of the properties that the owners would 
longer desire to retain them; that it would be valueless 

' them to retain them, and that therefore the owners 

uld give up—in fact, would be compelled to give up— 

eir properties and the workers could take them over 

‘id operate them themselves. 


Labor of Different Eras Contrasted 


Now, those who have taught principles of that kind have 
esumed upon the ignorance of the wage workers. The 
‘st majority of the wage workers who have been born 
d raised in this country have at least some little smat- 
ing knowledge of history and in their mind’s eye they 
n look back over their pages of history to the time when 
‘e had no improved methods of production, when we had 
’ machinery, when everything was produced by hand, 
shear physical force of man, and in those days the 
ductivity of the individual was very much less than 
‘ything that would be brought about now days by 
‘botage. 
And yet there were profits to employers in those days: 
ay be not as much as now, but there were profits, and 
“ie ones who suffered most by virtue of the small pro- 
ictivity of the worker himself were the wage workers 
ho existed at that time. The leaders in the labor move- 
nent of today realize that the one great reason why the 
nerican wage worker secures higher wages, better living 
inditions than the wage worker in any other country in 
‘he world is because the American wage workers produce 
nore than any other wage workers and consequently there 
‘more to divide among them. They now realize and have 
‘ealized for years that the employer and employee have a 
nutual interest; not an identical interest, but a mutual 
‘nterest in securing the largest possible production with a 
siven amount of labor, and that their interests only di- 
verge when it comes to the division of that which is mu- 
‘ually produced, and the leaders of the labor. movement 
believe, and in that belief I concur, that when it comes to 
the point where our interests diverge the wisest thing to 
do is to sit down round the council table and work out the 
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problem of the differences on as nearly a fair and method- 
ical basis as the physical conditions surrounding the in- 
dustry will permit; and yet in face of that knowledge of 
historical facts, that knowledge of economic problems that 
the American wage worker has, you have those who are 
advocating sabotage, the destruction of property. The 
man who advocates it and the man who participates in it 
are doing far more to injure the wage worker than they 
are to injure the employer whose property they are de- 
stroying. 

So much for that phase of sabotage. I can simply add 
that so far as any influence of the Government can be 
exerted, so far as any influence or power of the depart- 
ment of labor can be exerted, it will be utilized for the 
purpose of preventing sabotage and of punishing those 
who engage in it. [Applause.] 

The Self Sufficient Business Man 


But that is only one side of the proposition; that only 
illustrates the extremist on one side. On the other side 
is another kind of extremist, and he operates from a basis 
that is sound as far as he carries the principle into opera- 
tion. He says, ‘‘My business is my own and being my own 
I will handle it to suit myself without interference from 
any man or any set of men.’”’ Now, it must be admitted of 
a man that has a business from the legal standpoint that 
business is his own; that he has the right to run it with- 
out interference—without interference from anyone pro- 
vided he runs it under the limitations laid down by police 
regulations in the State where it exists. His legal right 
is absolute in that respect, and yet, after all, there is no 
man who has a business that employs more than himself 
that has a business that is actually and absolutely his 
own. The moment he employs anyone else the business 
is no longer his own business, because the people he em- 
ploys are not mere inanimate material like his machines; 
they are living, thinking, sane human beings like him- 
self, with all the hopes and aspirations that God has im- 
planted in the human breast. And you have to deal with 
him not as a thing which can be picked up from this place 
and placed in another, as inanimate material can be 
picked up and placed, but as a human being, with senti- 
ments which have to be dealt with. 

Intelligent Management and its Reverse 


I don’t know of any way that I can better illustrate the 
thought that I have that no one has a business that is 
absolutely his own when he reaches the point when he 
employs anyone other than himself than by citing an actual 
occurrence that came under my personal observation 
about eighteen years ago in my little home mining coun- 
try in Pennsylvania. 

I was mining coal there at that time and we had a sys- 
tem that had been in existence for about thirty years, but 
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whenever we had any grievance that bothered us we sent 
out committees to the manager to discuss the grievance 
with him. After we had discussed it with him and each 
had discovered the other's attitude of mind on the problem 
involved we placed our proposition in connection with the 
grievance in writing and submitted it to the manager. He 
gave us his response in writing and the response ‘in writ- 
ing became the contract between the manager and our- 
selves. 

We had a grievance pending at this time that I have 
reference to and a new manager took charge of the place. 
The new manager had different ideas about the rights of 
property and the rights of managers from those who had 
preceded him. We went down and discussed our griev- 
ance with him, discussed it in a free way, and then after 
the discussion we submitted in writing our proposition, 
the method we had used in years gone by. We received 
a prompt reply and a brief one, the substance of which 
was this: “This company has sent me here to manage 
this property and I propose to run it without interference 
from any man or any set of men.’’ We were somewhat 
taken back at the reply received and we took it before 
the other workers and discussed it with them and we 
finally came to the conclusion that he was within his 
rights; that society in its own protection and promotion 
of its own interest had conveyed a title in fee simple 
for the coal company; that in conveying that title it con- 
veyed the right to operate the mines; to run them in any 
manner that the company desired, so long as they were 
within the limitations of the police regulations of that 
State, and the company having that right had the right 
to select a manager to carry its policies into effect. We 
went back after coming to that conclusion and we notified 
the manager of the conclusion we had arrived at, and we 
said: “So far as we are concerned we will not interfere 
with you in the operation of the mines,’’ and for nine 
months after that time, while we did not interfere with 
him in the operation of the mines, there was not a pound 
of coal produced. 

I am afraid that some of your troubles grow out of that 
attitude. 

At the end of nine months the manager sent for us to 
put the mines in operation. He was unable to get men. 
He said: ‘‘We can’t get men while you people are here.” 
We said to him: ‘We recognized your right to run these 
properties without our interference and we also have some 
rights. We live here, we have our homes here, we have 
the right to remain here as long as we do not molest you.” 


And he said that he wanted us here and he wanted us to 
help in the production of coal. And we said: ‘‘Are we to 
understand that you want us to be partners in the pro- 
duction of the coal?’ And he said: ‘‘Well, if you want to 
put it in that way; yes.”’ We said: “If we are to be part- 
ners with you in the production of coal we desire to have 
a voice in the terms of the partnership.” 

I simply cite that instance which came under my per- 
sonal observation to show that no matter how much prop- 
erty, how much machinery, how much standing timber, 
you own, or what the value of it may be, it requires the 
application of vital force of labor in order to make it of 
real value to commerce and the world and that the labor 
is controlled by the thinking of human beings—by think- 
ing and to some extent sentimental human beings. 

And you have to take that into consideration in your 
problem, and if you fail to take human influence into con- 
sideration in dealing with your problem you have left out 
the most important element in your problem and, like 
all other problems, where an important element is left 
out the result will be wrong. 


The Country’s Paramount Need 

I am not in position to advise you specifically, but I do 
feel that at this time the one great need of the country is 
the spirit of self-sacrifice for the common good—sacrifice 
of our pride, sacrifice of our beliefs, sacrifice of our ma- 
terial interests in order that this institution handed down 
to us from our fathers, from which we have blocked out 
our own destiny in our own way, may be handed down 
unimpaired to our children so that they may be able to 
work our their destiny in their own way untainted by 
failure. 

I feel that a great deal of our trouble is due to our pride. 
I am not in position to advise. I hope later that I may be 
able to advise specifically, and when I do I can assure you 
that it will be based upon that which our Government is 
representative of—not one particular class, but all of the 
people in all classes within our country. 

The inference in the address of Secretary Wilson that 
the lumbermen, like the Pennsylvania mine owner he re- 
ferred to, had considered their own right to their own 
business without thought of the partnership interest that 
the employees had, inspired Chairman Donovan further to 
enlighten the cabinet member by explaining in a few 
words, in closing the meeting, that the lumbermen of the 
West do not consider the acts of sabotage and the slow- 
ing down of the industry due to any labor organization 
or its efforts, but rather to acts of an alien enemy. 
Said Mr. Donovan: i 


Alien Enemies Cause of Disorganization 

On behalf of this convention I desire to thank you for the 
elegant and fair address which you have made. We hope 
that you will stay here in this city long enough to consider 
these problems which have been barely outlined before you. 
We hope that you will have sufficient time to consult with 
the chairman of the State’s Council of Defense, in order that 
you may know that the comparison with the Pennsylvania 
mine owners that you made is not applicable here, and that 
for one week we sat around the council table and satisfied 
the State Council of Defense, appointed by Governor Lister 
and composed of fifteen men and women of this State, of the 
justness and fairness of our positions. 

We have tried to go more than half way in meeting the 
other partner—labor. We have tried to be fair in our wages 
and in our treatment of those employed by us, and we feel 
most sincerely tonight that, as I suggested in welcoming 
you, such trouble as remains is not labor trouble but the 
work of alien enemies, and we feel sure that when you are 
able to grasp all these points you will be satisfied that we 
are sincere and are trying to do our part and that we are 
entitled to the support we ask in special cases, 

This concluded the reception of the Secretary, who is to 
remain in Seattle several days with his mediation com- 
mission to settle telephone and other strike matters, and 
during this time will have an opportunity to confer with 
Mr. Donovan,. Mr. Reed, Mr. Horton and other‘ lumber 
men relative to the labor situation at the mills and camps. 

Resolutions Urge War Department’s Support 

The following resolutions urging the War Department 
to support Colonel Disque in his plan for aiding the pro- 
duetion of spruce lumber and expressing the confidence of 
the conference in the efforts of the Secretary of War and 
of Colonel Disque and pledging coéperation were intro- 
duced at the conference by E. S. Grammer and were 
unanimously adopted: 


- WHEREAS, The producers of lumber in Oregon and Wash- 
ington for some time have been, and now are, engaged in cut- 
ting spruce and fir for construction of airplanes for use by 
the United States and its allies in the war with Germany in 
which they are now engaged, as well as lumber for the build 
ing of ships to be used in transporting United States troops 
to the European battle fronts, together with supplies for them 
and the allies of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, There is now in the lumber industry a shortage 
of labor, and a part of the labor so employed is not in accord 
with the results desired by the United States 
be it 

Resolved, By 150 representatives of the producers of spruce 
and fir in Oregon and Washington, in convention assembled at 
Seattle, this Nov. 30, 1917, that Newton D. Baker, as Secre 
tary of War, be most earnestly and respectfully requested to 
permit Col. Brice Disque, of the United States Army, in 
charge of the spruce production division of the Pacific North 
west, immediately to recruit his force of troops to its full 
contemplated strength; and that said Col. Brice Disque be 
most earnestly and respectfully requested so to recruit his 
said force of troops, to the end of increasing the availability, 
efficiency and loyalty of the labor now employed in such 
industry. Be it further ; 


; how, therefore, 


Resolved, That it is necessary, in order to produce speedily 
the greater quantities of lumber necessary for airplane con 
struction, and to dispose of the many complicated questions 
involved in such production, which require prompt, positive 
and decisive action, that absolute power be vested in the 
executive officer representing the United States in charge of 
the production of spruce so stationed in the Pacific North 
west. Be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby publicly express to Newton D. 
Baker, as secretary of war, and to Col. Brice Disque, of the 
United States Army, in charge of the spruce production 
division of the Pacific Northwest, and to each of them, our 
full and complete confidence in them and each of them, and 
our sincere desire to coijperate with them, and each of them, 
to the fullest extent, to the end that victory may speedily 
crown the arms of the United States and its allies in thelr 
struggle for the preservation of liberty. 


BABAALOaenens 


Ir is reported that the Austrian Government has di- 
rected that all concerns manufacturing agricultural im 
plements within the empire shall be combined under the 
designation of ‘‘ Economie Combine of Manufacturers of 
Agricultural Machinery in Austria.’’? The objects of this 
combine are to effect economies in manufacture and to 
cooperate with the Government in the placing of orders, 
control of production, supervising conditions of work and 
the like. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN HOLD YEARLY MEETING 


Northwestern Association in Annual Conference Hears Unusually Enlightening Official Reports — Members Denounce At- 
tempts to Discourage Building Operations — Ringing Resolutions of Patriotism Are Passed 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 4.—The twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association was held today at the West Hotel in this 
city, followed by the annual banquet at the same hostelry. 
The association decided in favor of a policy of passing 
the 3 percent tax on freight bills along to the consignees. 
It also took strong ground against the attempt to dis- 
courage building operations as ‘‘unpatriotic.’’ 

President P. M. Parker presided, and after the minutes 
of the last annual meeting had been read by Secretary 
J. F. Hayden, and approved, the president gave, in part, 
the following address: 


There have been practically no changes in the membership 
of the association during the year. Our meetings, however, 
have been wel! attended, every one of our members has taken 
an interest in the association and all have worked hard to 
make it what it ought to be—an association of the whole- 
sale and retail hardwocd lumbermen. 

The year just about to close has been a very unusual one 
from many standpoints and one of many problems to solve. 
Early in 1917 it became necessary for our Government to 
declare war upon autocracy and to fight for the liberty of the 
civilized nations of the earth against the worst enemy to 
civilization the world has ever known. It became necessary 
for the United States to raise billions of dollars by taxing 
excess profits of corporations and others and_ billions have 
been raised thru subscriptions to the Liberty Loans. Other 
large amounts have been raised by subscriptions to the Red 
Cross and the Y. M. C, A., which are doing a noble work to 
sustain and protect our soldiers on foreign soil. No one 
complains because they are being taxed heavily. Everyone 
realizes that it is absolutely necessary to raise billions of 
dollars in order that this war may be won and the world 
saved from autocracy and despotism. We will all pay our 
share and pay it willingly. 

Our entry into this war is taxing to the utmost the rail- 
roads of the country, but thru organization and the Govern- 
ment’s assistance these problems are, to a certain extent, tak- 
ing care of themselves. All of you shippers. know how diffi- 
cult it has been to secure cars for the shipment of lumber 
during the winter of 1917 and for the last few months. It 
has been one of continual waiting for cars, which is rather 
expensive for the wholesale lumberman, inasmuch as he must 
keep his lumber inspector on the job until the cars are spotted 
for loading. 

The cost of production has soared to almost unknown 
heights the last year. The cost of labor has advanced very 
materially and provisions and supplies of every nature for 
the logging camps have advanced almost beyond reason. 
During 1917 you have seen lumber go to the highest price 
ever known in the history of the business and while some 
items have been dragging most stocks have been moved and 
moved freely, at very high prices; however, the costs of pro- 
duction and stumpage have kept pace with the advanced 
wholesale prices of the manufactured product. 

I would recommend to you the appointment of a commit 
tee of three, which could be known as the statistical com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to report at the association’s monthly 
meetings on matters pertaining to the wholesale lumber 
business. 








Responsible Duties of the Wholesalers 


The wholesale lumbermen certainly have a very responsible 
duty to perform and one which we believe will always be 
maintained, for there is a place for the wholesaler in every 
line of business. The wholesaler is the expert salesman. He 
has to know who the users are of this or that product and 
be thoroly familiar with the prices of these products. He 
must know how stocks are to be manufactured to make them 
the more salable; in fact, he must look after every detail of 
the proper manufacture as to thicknesses etc. as well as the 
expert salesmanship. Many smaller manufacturers would 
have to curtail in their operations were it not for the whole- 
saler who takes the stock and pays for it promptly. The 
wholesaler, to some extent, is placed in between the manu 
facturer and the consumer and the wholesaler will protect 
both the manufacturer and the consumer. 

We will start 1918 with considerably less lumber in the 
hands of the manufacturers and the wholesalers than was 
on hand at the beginning of 1917. Stocks have been well 
cleaned up with but very few exceptions. The lower grade 
lumber is especially very scarce and commands very high 
prices, 

The output of lumber for 1918, to a very large extent, will 
depend upon labor conditions. Labor is very scarce anid 
wages are extremely high. There is not a firm operating 
but what could use more men than it has, and, while seem- 
ingly there is a large number of men thruout the country, 
there are a great many of the “I Won’t Work” class; so it 
is very hard to say how it will affect the production of lum- 
ber next year. 

I believe we have not had occasion this year to call upon 
the arbitration committee to settle any disputes among lum- 
bermen. This committee is one of the very important com- 
mittees of the association, and I believe that arbitration is 
going to be broadened and extended in this country and the 
time is coming when arbitration will become more and more 
popular among the people as it has in parts of the East. A 
movement, as you well know, was started here last summer 
to extend arbitration to embrace practically all interests and 
associations in this State. I would heartily recommend that 
this association take an interest in the proposed arbitration 
bureau to assist in promoting it all we possibly can. 

Since our last annual meeting there have been some 
changes made in the rules for grading hardwood lumber. A 
grade of selects was incorporated into the rules at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
held in Chicago ‘ast June, and, while most contracts for the 
sale of lumber for 1917 were made prior to these changes, 
most selects were undoubtedly sold at the No. 1 common 
price, the grade from which they were taken; however, in 
future sales of lumber there is no question but what a sepa- 
rate price will be made on selects, compatible with what the 
grade of selects would actually be worth, as between the 
price of No. 1 common and FAS. 


Report of the Secretary 


Secretary Hayden then presented the following report: 


At the meeting held Jan. 2, and following due notice given 
at the previous meeting, article 9 of the bylaws was amended 
to provide that the annual dues of the association shall be 
$10 instead of $5, as theretofore; and also providing that 
members admitted less than six months prior to an annual 
meeting shall pay $5 for the remainder of the year. 

At the April meeting the program committee was instructed 
to make arrangements for a dinner and automobile ride for 
the visiting members of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association who were to attend a special meeting of 
that organization in Minneapolis, May 4. At that meeting 
there was also adopted a resolution pledging to President 
Wilson the loyalty of the members of the association. 

At the May meeting a resolution was adopted asking the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic during the war and instruct- 
ing the secretary to send copies to President Wilson, the 
United States senators from Minnesota and the congressmen 
representing the Minneapolis and St. Paul districts. 

At the June meé¢ting a resolution was passed protesting 
against the reconsignment charges proposed in I. C. C. 
Docket I. & S. 1050, and instructing the secretary to send 
copies to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Min- 
nesota Railway & Warehouse Commission. A similar resolu- 








tion was passed asking the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation to oppose this measure. 

At the September meeting, after hearing Walter Holsinger 
discuss arbitration, a resolution was adopted approving the 
plan to organize a Minneapolis Association of Arbitration. 
Last month your secretary attended a meeting of representa- 
tives of several Minneapolis commercial associations where 
this matter was discussed. Mr. Holsinger and others of a 
committee which had been appointed at a previous meeting 
presented a tentative outline for the organization of such an 
association. From the report of this committee it appears 
that a very considerable number of Minneapolis commercial 
bodies are in favor of the plan, and Mr. Holsinger expressed 
the belief that the railways would welcome it and become 
members. If they do, it will probably mean that disputes 
over damage to goods in transit and, possibly, later on, dis- 
agreements over freight charges will be submitted to the 
organization for arbitration. 

The cost of membership was suggested in the report, but 
is subject to revision. Mr. Holsinger believes that the mem- 
bership cost can be worked out along the same lines as the 
cost of membership in the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association. 

The plan, as presented, provides for a large arbitration 
committee from which will be selected a small committee of 
three or more members for each individual case. It was esti- 
mated that the expense for the first year, which includes the 
cost of organization, office equipment and the salary of a 
general manager, will be between $10,000 and $12,000. The 
association would be made up, for the most part, of com- 
mercial organizations, and it was estimated that the mem- 
bers of these bodies and the individual members would num- 
ber 4,000 and 6,000. Whether or not there is anything in 
this plan that appeals to this association is for you to de- 
cide. I think, however, that we can well reserve our final 
decision until the details of the organization plan are more 
definitely determined. 


Reports of Committees 


D. F. Clark moved appointment of a committee of 
three on resolutions which should take up matters touched 
on in the president’s address and the secretary’s report. 
This carried, and D. F. Clark, H. Booraem and N., C. 
Bennett were appointed. 

F. H. Lewis, treasurer, reported receipts during the 
year of $266 and disbursements of $223.57, with a balance 
on hand of $67.85. 

T. T. Jones, chairman of the arbitration committee, 
reported on the plan for a general arbitration board for 
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Minneapolis business concerns and recommended going 
slow in joining the association. This was the general 
idea, and no action was taken, tho the association has 
previously endorsed the arbitration idea. 

A report was presented from Ed Borgeson, National 
inspector, showing the inspection of 9,145,311 feet at 
Minneapolis during the year. 

D. F. Clark, for the membership committee, reported 
one new member during the year, the Anderson-De 
Laittre Co. ’ 

A. F. Wrbsky, for the railroad committee, said that 
the reconsignment charge matter has been laid over 
and is not now alive. He predicted increased car shortage 
difficulties. 

H. Booraem presented the report of the forestry com- 
mittee. He said that British forests are being cut heavily 
and that reforesting work in this country is being largely 
suspended as trained foresters are sent to France. The 
war may be prolonged, he said, in which case there 
should be a protest against the discontinuance of forestry 
work, 

A. H. Barnard reported for the program committee 
on its work during the year, providing features for the 
monthly meetings, and,on the entertainment features 
provided for the banquet. Secretary Hayden presented 
the report on market conditions. 

The subject of the 3 percent freight tax was taken up, 
and the wholesalers present agreed that it should be paid, 
as other war taxes, by the consumer. After some discus- 
sion a motion by T. T. Jones was adopted, declaring it 
the consensus that it is the intent of the Government 
for the consignees to pay this tax. 

Patriotic Resolution Adopted 

On motion of D. F. Clark, the association voted $25 
from its treasury for, the Red Cross. Mr. Clark then 
presented the report of the resolutions committee. The 
report favored the president’s recommendation for a 
statistical committee of three and recommended that logs 





be manufactured into such sizes as are required by th 
Government for war purposes. It declared strong] 
against the proposed reconsignment freight charge. TT! 
committee then presented the following patriotic re: 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, Our beloved country is in the midst of a terri! 
and disastrous world’s war, which is threatening and enda 
gering the liberties of the world, our soldier boys now bein 
in the trenches dying for their country, it is the duty « 
every loyal American citizen to do everything in his pow 
to support and encourage our army and navy in the time « 
their great need ; now be it 

Resolved, That all the members of the Northwestern Hari 
wood Lumber Association here assembled do pledge to the 
army and navy, to our President, to all those in authority 
to our country and State, and city, their undivided and loys. 
support in this time of their great need. Be it further 

Resolved, That one of the most vital needs of our count: 
is food. It is necessary for all of us to conserve as far a 
possibie for the use of the army and navy the food designat 
by the Government representative. We hereby pledge our 
selves to aid, support and assist our Government in helpin 
to supply and conserve these foods as far as possible ani 
encourage all others to do so. Be it further 

Resolved, That we deplore the difference between labor an: 
capital and believe that any minor grievances that exist li 
tween American citizens should wait until after the war fo 
a final settlement. We pledge ourselves that we will use ou 
utmost efforts to assist every officer of the law and uphold 
him, and use our influence to help punish any who are dis 
loyal to our Government, or who disregard the laws of our 
land. Be it further 

Resolved, That in the selection for office of any public ser 
vant, be it national, State, county, city or school, we pledg 
ourselves to support only such officers who are loyal to th 
Government and obey the laws of our land. Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
President of the United States, the governor of the State, and 
the mayor of Minneapolis. 

H. Booraem brought up the letters sent out by the 
National Chamber of Commerce, which he said are advis 
ing people against building operations on the groun: 
that they are unpatriotic. He said this policy would prov: 
a serious menace to many lines of business. Payson 
Smith remarked that 30 percent of the industries of the 
country are connected with building, and A. H. Barnari 
pointed out the large pay rolls of such factories, on which 
other businesses depend. ‘‘We must say ‘business as 
usual,’ ’’ said D. F. Clark, ‘‘or we cannot pay the taxes 
and assessments that are needed from us to help win 
the war.’’ TT. T. Jones said that there will continue to 
be building, but that the talk of stopping it is harmful 
and should be discouraged. R. F. Duncan expressed the 
opinion that all the Government is trying to do is to 
direct labor along lines which will best serve to win 
the war. After some further discussion the matter was 
recommitted to the resolutions committee, with instruc 
tions to ascertain the facts and report at the coming 
monthly meeting in January. 


Election of Officers 


A nominating committee was appointed, consisting ot 
F. H. Lewis, R. L. Dunean and J. M. Okoneski. It 
recommended reélection of the old officers, as follows: 

President—LP. M. Parker. 

Vice president—Payson Smith. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden. 

Treasurer—F’. H. Lewis. 


F. M. Bartelme, who has entered the army service, was 
replaced on the arbitration committee by A. B. Leasure. 
Otherwise this committee and the membership committee 
were left unchanged. The meeting then adjourned. 

The banquet which followed was entirely a social affair 
There were no speeches. During and after the meal th 
guests enjoyed music by a colored orchestra and quartet, 
and an exhibition of parlor magic by an expert in tha 
line. 


HARDWOOD MEN DEMAND IMPROVED CAR SERVICE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 3.—Hardwood lumber manufac 
turers of the valley States are going to put the questio: 
of securing relief from the present serious shortage 0! 
cars for handling logs and lumber squarely up to the car 
serviee commission or the Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion’ or some other body at Washington havingpower to 
act, and they are going to lose very little time in doing so. 

They will go to Washington with information regard 
ing the extent to which the shortage of cars interferes 
with the manufacture of hardwood lumber thru resultant 
lack of adequate log supplies. They will show that the 
mills are forced to operate intermittently because there 
are not cars enough to keep them supplied with logs, and 
that millions of feet of logs are piled along the railway 
lines, with a wholly inadequate number of cars for their 
handling; that millions of feet of hardwood lumber are 
ready for delivery to the Government and to consumers 
that are simply awaiting cars; that large requirements 
from the Government of hardwood lumber ean not be 
filled promptly because the mills are not supplied with 
logs and because manufacturers are handicapped in mak- 
ing shipments as a direct result of the inadequate equip- 
ment furnished by the carriers, and that the railroads 
themselves are not making proper efforts to furnish relief. 

This determination was reached at the joint conference 
held here Friday, Nov. 30, between the governing board 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and mem- 
bers of the Southern Logging Association to decide upon 
measures for securing relief. J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the former association, was instructed to 
proceed to Washington Tuesday, Dec. 4, to prepare the 
way for a volunteer committee of twenty lumbermen, 
which will go later to. Washington to present evidence to 
the proper authorities. 

It is probable that a representative of the association 
will be stationed in Washington for the period of the war 
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to help in the handling of traffic matters directly con- 
nected with the hardwood lumber industry, but this will 
not be decided until the next meeting of the board of 
go’ rnors. 

The committee will, among other things, take up with 
the authorities at Washington modification of present 
milling-in-transit arrangements. These call for the han- 
dling of outbound shipments over the line which brought 
in the logs and they must be followed if the refund on log 
shipments is secured. It is pointed out that these ar- 
rar vements often make lumber manufacturers dependent 
on 2 single line of railway in handling outbound ship- 
mets and that they prevent maximum efficiency of other 
equipment that may be available for the lumbermen. 

Reports made to the joint meeting showed that large 
quentities of fuel wood are available for immediate ship- 
ment at the mills but that there are no cars for handling 
it. Relief will be asked from this condition because of 
the shortage of coal in the valley territory. 

\Walker Wellford, of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., 
Memphis, president of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries, declared that there would, in his opinion, be com- 
paratively little relief from the car shortage in the 
South as Jong as so little export freight was handled 
thru the south Atlantic and gulf ports. He asserted that 
nearly all this export traffic was routed thru north Atlan- 
tic ports, with consequent congestion and almost complete 
paralysis of the transportation system of the country. 


He strongly urged that pressure be brought to bear to 
increase the use of southern ports in handling export 
traffic, ports which have been well nigh abandoned since 
the war began. 

Lumbermen recently returned from Washington re- 
ported that the Government is anxious that hardwood 
mills should be operated continuously at capacity because 
such operations were regarded as essential to the winning 
of the war. 

A. O. Davis, secretary of the recently organized South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club with membership 
in Louisiana and Texas, promised to codperate with the 
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Logging Association in any efforts made to secure relief. 

Those who attended the meeting are determined that 
they will not cease their effort until relief from the car 
shortage is forthcoming. They stand ready to codperate 
with the Government in supplying it with all the hard- 
wood lumber and timber necessary, but in return they 
insist on more efficient transportation service. 





GOES WEST FOR HIS HEALTH 

HIWANEE, Miss., Dec. 3.—L. L. Clark, for several years 
sales manager for the Brown Lumber Co. at Hiwanee, 
resigned his position Dec. 1 to go to Portland, Ore., to 
become associated with C. W. Embody, a prominent timber 
dealer on the west Coast. Mr. Clark’s departure from 
the service of the Brown Lumber Co., in which he has 
been pleasantly associated with C. E. Tredick, the general 
manager, was caused by a desire to change climates. His 
health has not been good for some time and he believes the 
air of Oregon will restore it. 

Mr. Tredick expects to have charge of the sales depart- 
ment himself for the present. His order files are stacked 
with private and Government orders and his problem now 
is not what or how to sell but how to ship. Mr. Tredick 
came to Hiwanee about three years ago from Wesson, Ark., 
and has put the Brown Lumber Co. firmly on its feet in a 
profitable manner. He installed a big resaw in his planing 
mill this week to help in the cutting of Government box 
orders, 





APPALACHIAN LOGGERS HOLD AN ANNUAL MEETING 


Congress Has Two Days’ Sessions and an Instructive Outing—Practical Phases of Woods’ Work Presented and Demonstrated 
by Authorities— Meeting Develops Strongly Patriotic Features 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Nov. 29.—The annual meeting of 
the Appalachian Logging Congress was held here Nov. 
21 and 22, and closed with an all day trip to the new mill 
town, Vose, of the Babcock Lumber & Land Co., and its 
famous stand of timber on Slick Rock. 

The meeting had a gratifying attendance, especially 
when it is considered that many of the mills represented 
are working on rush orders for the Government. W. B. 
Townsend, president of the Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn., president of the congress, held the chair 
thruout the sessions until his suecesser, E. A. Gaskill, of 
the Turkey Foot Lumber Co., Cressmont, Ky., was elected 
president to serve for the next twelve months. In his 
opening address Mr. Townsend struck an earnest, serious, 
patriotie note with which the Congress harmonized in all 
of its sessions. 

Phases of Practical Woods Work 

The morning session of the 21st was given over to get- 
ting together and agreeing upon plans for the remainder 
of the meeting. In the afternoon Lieut. R. H. Faulkner, 
ot the Twentieth Engineers, made an appeal for practical 
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mii and woods men, saying the Government needed and 
weited the very men the loggers wanted, but of course 
dic not want so to strip the companies of their men as to 
decrease their efficiency in necessary work, 

ust as he had reached this city Lieutenant Faulkner 
received news of the sudden death of his mother. <A 
neing, silent vote of thanks and sympathy was given at 
the conelusion of his remarks, which were roundly ap- 
punded, He was fittingly followed by R. L. Hutchinson, 
0! the Hutchinson Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va., who, 
“ile speaking on ear shortages and embargoes, struck a 
pariotie note and declared that lumbermen’s- troubles 
along this line had just begun, but that they would be 
cucured uncomplainingly so long as necessary to win the 
war. He made the valuable suggestion that shipments 
could frequently be gotten thru even if lumber were not 
x ‘ug supplied directly to the Government, if it were for 

‘ms that were supplying Government needs, and the 
lunber was necessary to make or ship the supplies. 

3 Watson Ford, of the Babeock Lumber & Land Co., told 
ot the installation of locomotive cranes for handling lum- 
ber, and on the following day gave a visible demonstra- 
tion, when the congress visited Vose. 

_ Of great interest to the congress were the papers on 
o idding methods and costs, by W. C. Champion, of the 
a de Iron Works, and by J. H. Dickinson, both of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., read by H. W. Dexter. 
The value of these papers was in the fact that they ap- 








plied directly to conditions in the mountainous Appa- 
lachian district and were based on experiences and ob- 
servations of the writers of the paper. 

N. W. Gennett, Franklin, N. C., had prepared a paper 
that was read by W. T. Latham, Andrews, N. C., on 
‘*Portable Mills.’? Mr. Gennett stressed the argument 
that portable mills, to produce the greatest profit, should 
be placed on choice tracts of timber which when sawed 
could be sold at the highest market price. He also pointed 
out the small investment of the portable mill compared to 
that of the band mill. 

H. F. Holt, of the Holt Engineering Co., Asheville, 
N. C., presented an able and interesting paper on oper- 
ating timber estimates, bringing out the idea that every 
large tract should be divided into units, each unit mapped 
after accurately estimating the timber on it, and the plan 
for cutting should be planned ahead with the view of most 
economical operating, considering timber available and 
topography of the land. The day of guess work has 
passed, said Mr. Holt, and this sentiment was roundly 
applauded; in fact this paper was pronounced of decided 
value in the information it gave. J. D. Wyrick of Bear- 
den, Tenn., spoke on ‘‘ Waste Utilization,’’ urging great- 
est conservation. 

President Townsend brought up the question of wire 
rope and all members were urged to file their next twelve 
months’ actual needs with the secretary, these to be for- 
warded to the Priority Board. 


Officers’ Election and the Banquet 

The election by the executive board resulted as follows: 

President—FB. <A. 
mont, Ky. 

Vice president—L. T. 
Braemar, Tenn. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. R. 
Journal, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Executive committee—John Shea, Shea Bros., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; W. 'T. Latham, Andrews Manufacturing Co., Andrews, 
N. C.; D. G. Manges, Babcock Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Tellico Plains, Tenn. ; Burt Hurt, Champion Lumber Co., Sun- 
burst, N. C, 

Thursday night the annual banquet, tendered, by the 
equipment men and arranged by a committee of which 
H. W. Dexter was chairman, was held in the Hotel Atkin. 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, of the Clyde Iron Works, acted 
as toastmaster. Excellent responses were made by retiring 
President Townsend and E. A. Gaskill on ‘‘ Voluntary Co- 
operation. ’’ 

After several of the patriotic speeches George Delaney, 
of the Kentucky Lumber Co., Williamsburg, Ky., sug- 
gested that the members put their words into action, and a 
collection amounting to $150.50 was taken up, to be di- 
vided ‘‘ fifty-fifty’’ between the War Y. M. C. A. and the 
Red Cross. An 8-round boxing match and a battle royal 
added to the fun of the occasion. Needless to say, the 
menu was what might be expected of the hosts, and it was 
thoroly enjoyed. 

A resolution, unanimously adopted and wired to Presi- 
dent Wilson, pledging loyalty and fullest codperation dur- 
ing the period of the war, brought warmest acknowledg- 
ment from the White House. 


An Instructive Outing 


As a most pleasing climax came the trip by special 
train to the modern mill town of the Babcock Lumber & 
Land Co., at Vose, Tenn., pronounced by many to be the 
finest in this entire section, which required a full hour to 
inspect in almost a hurried manner. Five hundred men 
are here employed. The town as well as the mill is laid 
out in modern manner. Of special interest here were the 
demonstration of the loeomotive crane handling of lum- 
ber, conducted by Watson Ford, and the explanation of 
many new features by C. L. Babcock, who jis in charge of 
this operation and the Tellico River Lumber Co., Tellico 
Plains. The woods operation of the Vose mill is simply 
the northern end, 40 miles away, of the tract that has 
been logged and is now being logged to the mill at Tellico 
Plains. Vose is 13 miles south of Knoxville and 3 miles 
beyond is Maryville. Here a stop of an hour was made 
to visit Maryville College, where 700 students are entirely 
or partly working their way thru college. This college 
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was founded in Knoxville in 1802 as ‘‘ The Log College,’’ 
and its president, S. T. Wilson, made the point that it was 
highly appropriate that the loggers’ congress should favor 
it with a visit. E. A. Gaskill and Judge H. B. Lindsay, 
of Knoxville, made responses to this that rang with pa- 
triotic fervor. 

Proceeding thru Alcoa on to Cheoah, the mammoth dam, 
200 feet high, one of seven, the first to be constructed by 
the Aluminum Co. of America, was inspected; altho now 
half completed, it will take another year to complete. 
These dams are to supply the mammoth plant of the Alu- 
minum Co. at Maryville, where 2,500 men are already em- 
ployed in the smelters, but which plant, it is said, will 
ultimately employ 25,000 men. 

Dropping back to Slick Rock junction a couple of miles, 
flats were boarded and the entire party proceeded up 
Slick Rock, where 500 woodsmen are employed, cutting as 
fast as possible because Slick Rock must be cut out within 
two years as the backwater of the Aleoa dam now begin- 
ning will flood the entire railroad right of way from Aleoa 
to Slick Rock. A stupendous task in ordinary times, it is 
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doubly so with the war scarcity of labor. After Slick 
Rock is cut out a branch will be run up another creek 
below Aleoa, where cutting will go on for many years. 
The objective point on the Slick Rock branch was up to 
where the Lidgerwood skidder was at work, and here the 
loggers watched its excellent work with a decided degree 
of interest and satisfaction. On this trip the Lidgerwood 
people served a sumptuous buffet lunch, and as snow was 
on the mountain tops and in the air all fell to with a wood 
hick’s appetite. Arriving in Knoxville about 7:30 p. m., 
all voted it the end not only of one perfect day but of a 
perfect three days’ conference. ' 

The spring meeting will be held convenient to West 
Virginia; probably Huntington will prove the winner, for, 
altho a straw vote showed Cincinnati in the lead, it has 
been pointed out that no lumber operation could be vis- 
ited from there. Lexington tied with Huntington, but as 
Lexington is near the home of the new president and he 
has something up his sleeve to spring in connection with 
the fall meeting it is believed the spring meeting may go 
to Huntington. This will be decided by the executive 
committee, which will probably hold a meeting shortly 
after the first of the year. 





DurING 1916, thirty-three vessels were taken from the 
Dutch Register, showing that the mercantile fleet was 
diminished by about 96,000 tons. About twenty-five 
of these losses resulted from mines and torpedoes. 
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National 
Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Sealed bids will be received by 
the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, up to and including 
January 22, 1918, for all the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or 
down, and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting 
on an area embracing about 7000 
acres within T. 26 N., R. 1 W,, 
T. 26 N., R. 1 E., and T. 25 N., 
R. 1 E., N. M. P. M., estimated to 
be 36,150,000 feet B. M., more or 
less, of western yellow pine and 
Douglas fir timber. No bid of less 
than $2.60 per M. feet for yellow 
pine and Douglas fir, will be con- 
sidered. Deposit with bid, $3000. 
The right to reject any and all bids 
reserved. Before bids are submit- 
ted, full information concerning 
the timber, the conditions of sale, 
and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 











AU ATT 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 








GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
MMMM 


Write Us. L 





! LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating oceansfreight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


* . . 
Logging Engineers Sontsents! Estimates 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 









THE LATEST ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 





Montana Lumberjacks to Have Bath Houses — Northern Loggers Organize — Need wf 
Eliminating Politics From Forest Service Told 





MONTANA MANUFACTURERS CONFER 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 3.—C. B. March, manager of 
the State Lumber Co., Columbia Falls, Mont., and presi- 
dent of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
presided over a fully attended meeting of that organiza- 
tion here on Saturday of which the outstanding features 
were formulation of plans for bettering the living con- 
ditions of workmen in lumber camps, discussion of a 
Statewide campaign for advertising Montana lumber, and 
reforms of transportation conditions. 

The last two features mentioned will be given impetus 
at once. Every reachable, prospective consumer of lum- 
ber in Montana will be addressed direct on the desira- 
bility of using Montana grown lumber for Montana 
people; pamphlets and other literature will be distributed 
among Montana farmers and other lumber consumers, 
and money prizes will be awarded in an essay contest 
among school children of the State on why Montana 
lumber should have preference in Montana. 

A decision was reached to fight the proposed general 
15 percent increase in freight rates. The recent order 
from Washington, D. C., directing the Great Northern 
road to divert some of its freight cars to other systems 
inspired a message of protest that was sent to the national 
capital, to which a quick answer was received to the effect 
that such action would not be taken without an investiga- 
tion, which is of immediate interest to western Montana 
shippers. 

The camp welfare program embraces features that are 
regarded as eminently practical. Cards to be hung in 
all dining halls will enjoin the workers to eat all that 
they want but not to waste and will ask them, in the 
interest of conservation of sugar, to ‘‘Stir your coffee.’’ 
The clean plate is strongly advocated. According to the 
association ’s plans, every bunkhouse in Montana is to be 
equipped either witn steel bunks or first class wooden 
bunks. Reading rooms well supplied with good literature 
and bath houses with hot water attachments are to be 
provided, and a lyceum course for the workers is in con- 
templation. The association intends to employ a capable 
man to put these plans into action. He will be an 
expert in camp cookery, will advise the camp cooks and 
will see that the workers are given plenty of nourishing 
food. 

The meeting discussed these plans in detail and ar- 
ranged to put them into execution without avoidable 
delay. 





UPPER PENINSULA LOGGERS FORM ASSOCIA- 
TION 

HouGuTon, Micu., Dec. 4.—At a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of practically all of the concerns engaged 
in logging in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan at 
Houghton on Nov. 30, the Upper Peninsula Loggers’ 
Association was organized with L. G. Hillyer, of the 
Baraga Lumber Co., Baraga, as president, and J. H. 
Bice, of the Greenwood Lumber Co., Ontonagon, as see- 
retary and treasurer. The principal object of the or- 
ganization is to promote the work of the Federal Food 
Administration so far as it concerns the operation of 
camps. The association adopted the recommendation that 
three wheatless and three meatless meals be served in 
all camps each week, and that milk and sugar be served 
only at breakfast. Incidentally the association will 
work for mutual benefit in improving conditions sur- 
rounding the logging industry. Those present were: 

J. T. Phillips, Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay; E. H. 
Boyd, Diamond Lumber Co.; Daniel Bennett, Browns & Ben- 
nett, Iron Mountain; Michael Messner, jr., Michael Messner, 
Atlantic; John C. Pryor, James Langdon, Houghton Lumber 
Co.; J. A. Smith, Stearns-Culver Lumber Co., L’Anse; R. E. 
Anderson, Ontonagon; L. G. Hillyer, Baraga Lumber Co., 
Baraga; T. E. Carline, Northland Lumber Co., Green Bay ; 
W. A. Chamberlain, P. C. Fuller Co., Watersmeet ; Samuel 
Eddy, Eddy Lumber Co., Lake Linden; J. H. Bice, Peter 
Myren, Greenwood Lumber Co., Ontonagon; J. S. Wiede- 
man, Wiedeman & Son, Trout Creek; D. A. Stratton, D. A. 
Stratton Co., Atlantic; E. A. Hamar, W. F. Merrill, Worces- 
ter Lumber Co., Chassell; James Humphrey, Ontonagon. 





TO CONFER WITH TRADE COMMISSION ON 
LUMBER PRICES 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dee. 3.—At a meeting of the 
emergency bureau of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, held at the Mason Hotel here Saturday, Chair- 
man M. L. Fleishel offered a resume of the bureau’s 
activities since it was inaugurated six months ago and 
also rendered an account of the stewardship of the funds 
collected and disbursed during that period. This re- 
port showed a goodly fund of money in the treasury 
after deducting all expenditures. It was shown in the 
report that the bureau distributed from June 18 to 
Nov. 24 lumber for Government requirements totalling 
156,660,834 feet; 314,000 shingles, and 145,541 pieces 
of piling. In round numbers the bureau has distributed 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for Government requirements 
every day in the week, including Sundays, for the first 
six months of its existence. 

Chairman Fleishel stated that the meeting today had 
been called particularly for the purpose of selecting a 
committee of representative members of the association 
to confer in Washington next Monday with members of 
the Federal Trade Commission as well as with commit- 
tees from other lumber associations to show cause why 
there should not be any reduction in the price which 
the Government is now paying for lumber. A committee 
of three retired and submitted the names of the follow- 
ing, which were unanimously approved by the bureau: 
M. L. Fleishel, E. V. Dunlevie, R. M. Bond, E. L. Moore 
and T. J. Aycock. An advisory committee consisting 
of the following was also appointed to accompany the 


committee: M. J. Scanlon, H. R. Swartz, J. E. Grayos, 
R. H. Paul and A. W. Ranny. 

Owing to the fact that this committee is to have pra 
tically full power to accept prices on behalf of the ass, 
ciation for Government requirements for the next’ si 
months, and possibly for the duration of the war, Cha 
man Fleishel called for individual expressions as to t 
actual cost of manufacturing lumber. The consensi 
was that lumber is at present costing practically 4. 
to produce, with strong indications that advancing pric 
in supplies ete, coupled with another depletion of lal 
on account of the next draft, will boost the cost of man 


’ facturing lumber to possibly $23. The committee whic: 


will appear in Washington on Monday represents ea 
section of territory covered by association membershi 
and will truthfully tell the Federal Trade Commissi: 
such details of manufacture and costs as the commissi: 
may require. The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associ 
tion will abide by the prices agreed upon by this co: 
mittee and the commission. 

In response to an appeal for a contribution of $5,() 
to the lumber and forest regiments’ relief committ: 
it was unanimously determined to send at once the | 
reau’s check for $2,500 of this amount and the oth 
$2,500 in thirty days, the treasury to be reimbursed jy 
this extent out of a special assessment of 10 cents 
thousand on all Government orders that go out from 
date until the whole contribution is accounted for. The 
money raised by voluntary contribution by the lumber 


and forests regiments’ relief committee will go to aii 
the welfare and comfort of the army of 10,000 soldiers 
fvom the lumber industry which will soon be in France. 





SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION EMPHASIZED AT FOR- 
ESTRY ANNUAL 

Toronto, OnT., Dec. 3.—The opening address of Sir 
Clifford Sifton, chairman of the Canadian Conservation 
Commission, at the annual convention held at Ottawa, 
Nov. 27 and 28, dealt largely with the forestry problem. 
He emphasized the necessity of the scientifie education 
in order to make the best and most economical use of 
natural resources. He rejoiced in the progress made in 
forestry, saying that whereas seventeen years ago there 
was not a trained forester in Canada, now there are 
schools at Toronto, Quebee and Fredericton, and upward 
of 150 trained foresters are employed by the Government 
and by lumbering and other corporations. The forest 
survey and land classification of New Brunswick Crown 
lands had been continued, and a total of 1,200,000 acres 
had been covered since the project was initiated two 
years ago. In Quebec there had been a remarkable growth 
in the codperative idea applied to forest fire prevention. 
In Ontario there had been a much-needed advance move 
ment, but there was a prime necessity of making the work 
technically efficient. The greatly increased value of pul) 
wood has resulted in simplifying the question of forest 
protection in the new settlements of Ontario and Quebec, 
as the settler now knows that his pulpwood is worth pre 
serving. 

Sir Clifford emphasized the necessity for eliminating 
political patronage in connection with forestry work. 
No effective forest service can be carried on when fo! 
esters were expected to combine the work of forest pro 
tection, political canvassing and general representation of 
the political interests of the Government—an evil which 
had descended from one administration to another. Ile 
said that the most flagrant cases constantly come une 
his observation in which, instead of practically-trained 
foresters, men were appointed who had absolutely 10 
qualification for their duties. The new Union gover 
ment was definitely pledged to the abolition of politic:| 
patronage with reference to all branches of the public 
service. No department would profit more by the adop 
tion of this principle than the Forest Service and it would 
be the duty of the Conservation Commission and those in 
sympathy with its efforts to hold the Government to tiv 
fulfilment of its pledge. 

Referring to the danger of forest fires from the ope: 
tion of railways, Sir Clifford regretted that there wei 
still 4,000 miles of Government railways and 350 miles «f 
provincially chartered railways in Alberta, which were 1: t 
subject to the fire regulations of the Railway Commis 
sion. He blamed the Minister of Railways for his failuie 
to put the fire prevention service for railways under the 
chief forester of the Conservation Commission, who w:is 
the best qualified man in Canada for the work. The whi!e 
pine blister menace was declared to be very serious, 2))'! 
the speaker said that its eradication called for gr: 
effort and sacrifice. He announced that a survey of the 
forest resources of Ontario was soon to be made. 

In the course of the discussion which followed Dr. ©. !). 
Howe, of the faculty of forestry, Toronto Universi‘ 
said that it would take from 30 to 100 years to refore't 
the greater part of the cut-over pulpwood lands of Can 
ada, instead of only about twenty years, as Jumbermu 
have generally supposed. He made this statement as the 
result of investigations made during the last year of !e- 
production and growth in the St. Maurice Valley, Quebev. 

W. B. Snowball, a prominent lumberman of Chatham, 
N. B., was inclined to support Dr. Howe’s conclusions. 
He said that until competent foresters had been employed 
in recent years lumbermen thought that they could count 
on an annual growth of 3 percent, but scientific investig:- 
tions by their foresters had revealed a percentage of 
growth so much lower that he was afraid to state it. 

Hon. W. C. Edwards, of Ottawa, condemned the igno- 
rance and lack of interest on the part of Canadian public 
men in the natural resources of the country. East of the 
Rocky Mountains the saw timber was pretty well ex- 
hausted, and the large assets in pulpwood would go as 
the other timber had gone unless care were taken to pre- 
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serve them. Lumbermen should cut over only a small 
are.i on their limits each year. Judicious cutting would 
do ‘wueh toward solving the problem of forest preservation. 





MERGER OF GUM AND OAK ASSOCIATIONS 
PROBABLE 


IEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 4.—Plans that have been under 
di ussion here ever since early this summer, looking to 
th amalgamation of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
A. ociation and the American Oak Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ci: ion into a single comprehensive organization that will 
co er a wider field than either of these bodies have been 
al © to eover separately, are rapidly coming to a head and 
in {ications are that the merger of these two associations 
wi be accomplished at the annual meetings of each, to 
be held during the third week in January in Memphis. 

‘he whole story is told in the following letter mailed 
toiay to every member of the American Oak Manufac- 
tueors’ Association by J. T. Kendall, secretary of that 
holy, a copy of which has likewise been mailed to each 
member of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
hy U. E, Van Camp, acting secretary of the latter: 

Last June an informal meeting of lumbermen was held to 
discuss the advisability of amalgamating the interests of the 
hardwood producers into a comprehensive organization which 
would ‘retain the present functions of the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and at the same time permit a wider 
activity in a greater field of endeavor. 

\ committee of fourteen representatives taken from the 
two associations was chosen and this committee organized 
for work as follows: W. B. Burke, chairman; M. B. Cooper, 
vice chairman; R. L. Jurden, secretary. Other members: 
Kk. A. Lang, Jas. E. Stark, R. M. Carrier, E. O. Robinson, H. 
Bb. Weiss, J. W. McClure, W. C. Bonner, F. K. Conn, R. H. 
Darnell, W. H. Dick, and B. F. Dulweber. 

This committee has held several meetings, and on Dee. 1, 
in Memphis, reported to the boards of directors of the two 
associations the following resolution : 


“WHEREAS, Discussion develops that a material saving in 
time, effectiveness and expense can be accomplished by cen 


tralizing the activities of the Oak and Gum associations into 
one strong and comprehensive organization ; and 

“WHEREAS, There has been recently presented to the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association a.petition request- 
ing that the constitution of that association be broadened to 
permit the exploitation of other woods of contiguous growth, 
indicating thereby a popular demand by southern hardwood 
manufacturers for one general organization to handle hard- 
woods ; and 

“WHEREAS, Your committee believes that this consolidation 
can be effected without loss of the good will and prestige 
which have been gained by both associations thru their adver- 
tising campaigns and other activities ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the boards of directors of both associations 
present to the membership of each association at their next 
annual meeting this matter for their consideration and 
approval.” 

The organization plan was then presented, fully discussed, 
and unanimously accepted by the boards of the two associ- 
ations for transmission to the respective members in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the constitution and by-laws 
under which the associations are now working. 

At the annual meeting of these two associations to be held 
here in January the matter will be brought up for final de- 
cision, and it is to be hoped that every member of the two 
associations will attend these meetings and express his senti- 
ments on the subject. It is the biggest movement undertaken 
by the hardwood producers in the history of the industry and 
should be given much thought and decisive action at the 
proper time. 

The name this new association will take, the conditions 
under which it will operate, the territory it will cover 
and every other matter of detail will be discussed and 
acted upon when the members of these two organizations 
have ratified the action of the boards of directors and 
the committee as already outlined. 

It is expected by members of both associations that 
these plans will go thru but there is much that remains 
for future discussion and decision after the general plans 
herein outlined have been approved. 


geen 


The difference between what you earn and 
what you spend is “Power.” 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Announcements of Dates for Conferences Grow—Two Annuals Postponed— Joint Meet- 
ing of Southern Local Bodies Is Called 





Dec. 10—--Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

Dec, 11—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dex 12—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 15—Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel Sac- 
ramento, Sacramento, Cal. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 9, 10, 1918—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 14—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16—American Oak Manufacturers’ 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

an. 17, 18—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, DuQuoin, Ill. Annual meeting, 

Jan 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Annual meeting. 

22, 28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 

Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 


Association, Mem- 





Jan 


Association, 


lan. 28, 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Hotel 


Martinique, New York City. Annual meeting. 
lan, 28-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Can- 
ada), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 
an, 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
n. 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’'s Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
n. 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
un. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber _ Dealers, 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
1. 29—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 
30, 31, Feb. 1—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, TenEyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 
. 1, 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 
», 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, meet- 
ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 
5, 6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
'. 6, T—Southeastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
». 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 
. 7, %—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
), 18—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
. 18-14-—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva~- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 
»—-Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal, P. Q. 
Annual meeting. 
19-21—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
vil 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. 
Tex. Annual meeting. 


Great 


Worth, 


‘ 





“SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN MAKING PLANS 
FOR ANNUAL 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Dee. 5.—Preliminary arrangements 
ire being made for the annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, which will be held at 
‘ie Muehlebach Hotel January 23, 24 and 25. Again 
“us year it has been decided that there will be no official 
‘tertainmenfs, such as there are being purely private. 

‘*The convention will be a ‘war’ convention,’’ See- 
retary J. R. Moorehead said, ‘‘and as such it will be 
strictly business. We are planning a program with that 
idea, and we expect it to be one of the best programs we 
have ever arranged. The war has brought a number of 





new problems into the lumber business and we are going 
to consider them thoroly. We expect to have a very 
large attendance, probably larger than last year.’’ 





WHOLESALE HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 4.—A special meeting of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber. Association 
will be held Friday at 11 a. m., at the Hotel Radisson in 
this city. Two sessions, morning and afternoon, will be 
held. This will be the second meeting of the new asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis. 





MONTREAL ASSOCIATION POSTPONES ANNUAL 


MONTREAL, QUE., Dec. 4.—The annual meeting of the 
Montreal Lumber Association called for Monday, Dee. 3, 
was postponed until Tuesday the 11th instant. The 
probabilities are that only routine business will be trans- 
acted and that the old board of directors will be reélected. 
The lumbering business has had its full share of ups and 
downs during the last year, but the affairs of the local 
association have been so ably handled by the present 
board of directors that the latter are not likely to be 
replaced by new or untried men. 





SOUTHERN BODIES WILL HAVE JOINT CON- 
FERENCE 

E. P. Mallam, secretary of the Alexandria District 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, of Alexandria, La., has issued 
a call for a joint meeting of the exchange and the Lum- 
bermen’s Statistical Bureau, of Hattiesburg, Miss., to 
be held at 10 a. m. Dee. 11 at the Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, La. Seeretary Mallam’s call addressed to 
subscribers to the Alexandria exchange advises that 
‘Hattiesburg subscribers will be present in force and it 
is hoped that our subscribers will further the cooperation 
to the fullest extent.’’ He asks all members to be present 
or to be represented at the joint conference. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS PREPARE FOR THEIR 
ANNUAL 


As for some time has been announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 19, 20 and 21. Secretary D. S. Mont- 
gomery advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the pro- 
gram for the annual is being formulated and adds: 

We have a number of speakers in view who will address us 
on the important developments of the lumber world and their 
relation to the retail lumberman. We also expect to have 
our Ladies’ Auxiliary addressed by a lady speaker of promi- 
nence, with particular reference to their relationship to a 
man’s success, 

Further details will be announced as plans for the pro- 
gram of the association are perfected. 





- - 


POSTPONE MEETING OF ASSOCIATION SECRE- 
TARIES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 4.—O. A. Pier, secretary of the 
Lumberman’s Exchange of St. Louis, has been advised 
by Warren J. Duffey, secretary of the Association of 
Building Material Secretaries, that the quarterly meet- 
ing of the association, which was to have been held in 
Cineinnati, Ohio, Dee. 14, had been postponed until 
some time in January. Mr. Duffey said that the post- 
ponement was due to the fact that many secretaries 
found it impossible to attend in December. 
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Wviherever 


g00d timber 
| tslocatedit will 
be worth more 
in ten years 
| thanitis worth 
today. 





What you want to 
know is how much more 
\| —whether it will pay all 
\| charges and a profit— 
| whether you should buy, 
sell, hold, sacrifice or be 


| frm. 





|| Vo one can give you bet- 
|| fer advice than James D. 
\| Lacey & Company. We 
|| ether know already all there 
is to know about your pro- 
spective purchase or sale or 
can find out to your entire 
satisfaction, 


|| 4 LACEY REPORT 
|| «ts as near the ultimate timber 
|| truth as it is possible to get. 


| CHICAGO 
| 1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
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FINANCIAL 





— ‘ 
Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


‘Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

WM. E, McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 





WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
ro JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
. TUBBS, Cashier. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. £. H. LENNERT Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. . BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, “Asst. Secy. & Asst. Trust 


) & Manager Bond Department. Officer. . 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
a Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 

















Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 


Special 











lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Financing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
|| knowledge. 
e purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 








i 208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO | 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexperience. 


Amounts from 


Long or short terms. 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 
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UPHOLD CONTENTIONS OF OREGON LUMBERMEN 


Forest Service Files Brief Supporting Charge of Dis- 
crimination in Rates Against Western Mills 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—The Department of Agri- 
culture, for the Forest Service, has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a strong brief upholding the 
contentions of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in its complaint against the Southern Pacifie Co. 
and the northern lines, charging discrimination in freight 
rates against lumber mills in the Willamette Valley. 

The action of the Government in intervening with a 
brief, and announcing therein that had the Forest Service 
known in advance of the complaint it would have asked 
permission to become a full party to the proceeding and 
offer testimony, is decidedly unusual. 

In their brief, counsel for the Willamette Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association point out that members of the asso- 
ciation are shut out of important markets for their 
products by reason of the fact that the railroads refuse to 
place the Willamette Valley shippers in the Coast Group 
for rate-making purposes, which would give them the 
Portland rate. 

By reason of this fact they state that the mills in- 
volved are denied an opportunity to market their output 
in Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, and also in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Canada. To this territory, from Missoula 
and Shelby, Mont., east, they seek the establishment of 
rates on the Portland basis. At present shipments take 
the local rate to Portland, plus the Coast Group rate of 
40 cents beyond, giving mills in the Coast Group such an 
advantage as to shut out the Willamette Valley mills. 

The reason for this, according to coniplainants, is that 
there are no joint thru rates thru Portland via the South- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern, Northern Pacifie and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul roads. The local rates to 
Portland from Willamette Valley mills range from 4 to 
13 cents per 100 pounds. 

The Government’s brief in this proceeding, which is 
docketed as No. 9536, bolsters up the argument of coun- 
sel for complainant at every important point. It was 
prepared by W. F. Staley, assistant to the solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Primarily the Forest Service’s interest in the proceed- 
ing lies in the fact that within the national forest areas 
in the Willamette Valley are approximately 47,500,000,000 
feet, b.m., of standing timber, ‘‘ besides many billions of 
feet on lands covered by the forfeited Oregon & Calli- 
fornia grant, partly within and partly without national 
forests in the same watershed. ’’ 

Continuing on this point, the brief says: 


In Washington west of the summit of the Cascades and in 
the Columbia River watershed west of the same line, all hav- 
ing the Coast rates, the estimated stand is 67,500,000,000 
feet. The amount of timber sold by the Forest Service in 
the former area from 1913 to 1917, inclusive, is 193,000,000 
feet, and in the latter area 626,000,000 feet. Of the -193,- 
000,000 feet, 163,000,000 feet was in one sale. 

Practically all of the timber in the Willamette River water- 
shed is tributary to the Southern Pacific lines and subject 
to the rates which the complainants have attacked. The 
Forest Service has no particular interest in the parties and 
their complaint, but is extremely desirous of securing for the 
territory involved the same privileges with respect to rates 
on lumber which are accorded the remaining territory west 
of the summit of the Cascade Mountains. 

While Oregon has more standing timber than any other 
State in the Union, it has never ranked better than fourth in 
the order of lumber production. Washington, with much less 
timber, has produced approximately between two and three 
times as much lumber. This marked discrepancy in lumber 
production is a logical result of the difference in transpor- 
tation facilities and rates of the two States. 

It is apparent from the above statement of facts and from 
witness Donaldson’s Exhibit No. 3 that the rates which the 
Willamette Valley mills have been compelled by defendants 
to pay have retarded the development not only of privately 
owned timber, but also that belonging to the United States, 
and prevented sales of Forest Service timber commensurate 
with the amount and accessibility of such timber as compared 
with that of western Washington and Columbia River basin, 
and affected the value of such timber to a similar extent. 
Capital has evidently hesitated to invest in Forest Service 
timber on account of the adverse freight rates which restrict 
production. 

The present milling facilities in the Willamette Valley are 
more than sufficient if operated to their full capacity to sup- 
ply the markets already reached and therefore the need is 
imperative of the additional market from which this area is 
now practically excluded by reason of the thru rates made 
up of the full combination on Portland. New markets must 
be found and developed if the lumber industry of Willamette 
Valley is to expand and keep pace with that of western 
Washington and Columbia River basin. 


Government May Have to Suffer Great Losses 


Much of the timber within the national forests of this 
valley is mature and over ripe, and any unjust restriction in 
the way of rates on the part of the transpor tation facilities 
reaching this timber retards its sale, and if continued will 
cause great loss to that part of the Government-owned timber 
which is mature and over ripe. When the extent of its timber 
holdings is considered this loss to the Government may reach 
a very large amount. 

Of course the removal of discriminating rates would not 
result in the immediate development of national forest timber 
where such development has been retarded by such rates, but 
it would open new markets for exploitation and a gradual 
development of the timber sales on national forests in this 
— to an equality with that elsewhere west of the Cas- 
cades. 

The comparatively rapid development of the lumber in- 
dustry in territory west of the Cascades, other than the 
Willamette Valley, is the natural result where a territory 
possesses all the advantages of both railroad and water trans- 
portation and none of the disadvantages of markets limited 
and restricted by prohibitory rates. To impose on a territory 
having no water transportation the additional handicap of 
further restriction of territory such as is alleged in this com- 
plaint and shown by the testimony and not imposed on the 
other competitive territory is manifestly unjust and dis- 
criminatory. 

It is almost inconceivable how such a discrimination can 
be justified, a condition which on its face seems unjust and a 
severe handicap to the dev elopment of the region affected. 

On what grounds the carriers can justify common rates 
with Portland to the territory of the complainant’s members 
on commodities other than lumber and still deny the same 


Lumber Transportation 


advantage to that commodity is not apparent to the in‘er- 
venor. 

In these times when immense quantities of lumber a» 
needed for a vigorous prosecution ot the war it is all the 
more necessary and right that any unjust or discriminator 
rate on lumber, as well as other products, be removed i; 
order that each section may do its utmost to furnish 
Government with such classes and amounts of lumber ani 
other necessities as may be desired in furtherance of an ea: 
and complete victory. Large timbers are particularly neces 
sary. On account of the handicap from the rates complained 
of the mills of the complainant which are of sufficient size 
the manufacture of timbers of the size desired are preven:od 
from furnishing material to wooden ship yards such as thi 
at Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. The defendants’ ruiv 
from Springfield to Duluth is 56 cents, whereas from Port- 
land, Astoria, Hoquiam, South Bend and points in western 
Washington it is 45 cents. This condition is typical and is 
largely, if not entirely, responsible for the Pe and in- 
ability of the Willamette Valley to manufacture lumber com- 
parable in amount and kind to that in the Columbia Riy:: 
basin west of the Cascades and in Washington west of the 
same line. 

With the natural and inevitable decrease of production in 
the East, and, in fact, east of the Cascades in nearly all s 
tions, the lumber from the west of the Cascades must re pla e 
the decrease and sales to eastern territory will increase and 
take up the deficiency as the eastern production recedes, 
The market territory covered by the complainant’s petition, 
therefore, will become increasingly important, the exclusion 
from which will result in greater penalty with each passing 
year. 

It is not contended that the granting of complainan t’s 
petition will provide a complete remedy for the originati: g 
territory involved, but taken in conjunction with the proper 
readjustment of freight rates into other territories phere 
Willamette Valley is being discriminated against and the 
natural decrease of supply of timber in other sections now 
serving a common market, will draw to Oregon its fair share 
of the lumber industry and enable the United States sa 
Oregon to secure an increased income from its timber hol: 
ings and enable that State to take its proper place as 
largest lumber-producing State in the Union, 














INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION PRE- 
SENTS ANNUAL REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today transmitted to the Senate and House 
of Representatives its thirty-first annual report. For thie 
most part the period covered by the report extends from 
Nov. 1, 1916, to Oct. 31, 1917. Congress appropriated a 
total of $5,440,000 for the work of the commission for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, including $3,500,000 
for the work of determining the valuation of railroad 
properties. No balance remained to be turned back into 
the treasury. 

The commission makes the following recommendations, 
most of which it has urged heretofore: 


That appropriate provision be made for the punishment 
of any attempt, by intimidation, threats, inducements or 
otherwise, to influence the testimony of any witness bhe- 
fore the commission or to deter him from testifying; as 
also for sg ogee of misbehavior, disorderly conduct, 
or contumacy, in or about any proceeding before the 
commission. . 

That the Congress fix a limit of three years within 
which a carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce 
may bring action for recovery of any part of its charges, 
and amend Section 16 of the act so as to provide that 
if the carrier begins such action after expiration of the 
2-year limit now prescribed in that section, or within 
ninety days before such expiration, complaint against 
the carrier for the recovery of damages may be filed 
with the commission within ninety days after such action 
shall have been begun by the carrier, and not after. 

That without abdication of any Federal authority to 
finally control questions affecting interstate and foreign 
commerce, the commission be expressly authorized to co- 
operate with State commissions in efforts to reconcile 
upon a single record the conflicts between the State and 
the interstate rates. 

That the part of Section 20 of the act which accords the 
commission right of access to the accounts, records, and 
memoranda kept by carriers be amended so as to iso 
— right of access to the carriers’ correspondence 
files. 

That there should be appropriate and adequate lezgis- 
lation upon the subject of control over railway capitali- 
zation. 

That the use of steel cars in passenger-train service ! 
required, and that the use in passenger trains of wooden 
cars between or in front of steel cars be prohibited. 

That under the Panama Canal act the commission 
empowered to permit, subject to further order of 
commission, continued operation by a railway or undcr 
railway control of water lines or vessels where it wil 
be in the interest of the people and of convenience to i! 
public, even tho such operation may reduce competition «1 
the route by water. 

That legislation requiring standardization of railr 
operating rules be enacted. ; 

hat Congress consider the advisability of prohibiti 
by statute, under appropriate penalty, trespasses on t 
trains of interstate carriers and on the tracks of suvll 
carriers at places where there are two or more track 
or within the limits of incorporated towns, or at places 
where the carrier by appropriate sign or warning gives 
notice that trespassing on its tracks is prohibited, p: 
viding that nothing therein is to be considered as makili:: 
lawful any trespass which would be unlawful under St2! 
laws; and further consider the advisability of conferri! 
concurrent jurisdiction upon Federal and State cours 
for the enforcement of such statute. 


The valuation work of the commission is progressit’ 
nicely. Between Oct. 1, 1916, and Sept. 30, this yea", 
52,946. 65 miles of main line and 81,444.39 miles of : 
tracks had been inventoried by the road and track pes 
of the valuation department. This was in excess of t 
previous year and in excess of the estimate for the cur- 
rent year. By Jan. 1 next more than 150,000 miles of 
main line will have been covered by road and track pa'- 
ties and 100,000 miles will remain to be covered. 

Discussing the car situation, the commission says: 


Transportation conditions have been abnormal thruout 
the entire country during the last year. A condition 0! 
extreme congestion has obtained in the territory nor! h 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Indiana- 
Illinois State line, the workshop of the country, to which 
the raw materials of the South and West, together wit! 
the food products of those sections, naturally gravitate. 

Even before our country was drawn into the war th 
railroads were handling an extraordinarily heavy traffic, 
heavier by far than at any time in their previous history 
This was greatly increased by the war, and as that bega n 
in the spring, when the fuel and crop movement is nor- 
mally light, transportation conditions during the last 
summer have probably been better than if our war activ- 


(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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‘SHIPPING BOARD DIVULGES ITS WORK AND AIMS 


Outlines Its Development from Its Start — Utilizing 
Shipping and Labor 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 4.—The first annual report 
of the Shipping Board, covering the period of its exist- 
ence to Oct. 31, 1917, was transmitted to Congress on the 
opening day of the session. Most of the data in the re- 
port have already been given to the public, but some fea- 
tures merit attention. 

Discussing the construction program the report says: 


fhe corporation is now engaged in what is probably the 
greatest construction task ever attempted by a single insti- 
tution. It has developed for this purpose within a period of 
six months an organization of more than 1,000 employees, 
including a large force of technical experts, many of whom 
have left remunerative occupations to assist in this vital 
enterprise. 

The corporation has sixteen offices in various parts of the 
country. It is supervising the building of 1,118 vessels in 
116 ship yards distributed thruout the United States. It is 
disbursing for the construction of those ships something in 
excess of a billion dollars per annum. It is controlling sub- 
stantially all the ship building of the country other than of 
naval vessels, and its program calls for the completion in 
1918 of eight times the tonnage delivered in 1916. 

When the United States entered the war American ship 
buildets were principally engaged in the construction of ships 
for foreign account, principally British and Norwegian. The 
yards were working substantially at capacity. The problem 
of the corporation, therefore, was not merely to build ships 
but also to build new yards in which more ships might be 
constructed. 

To this end contracts were placed for a large number of 
wooden ships, most of them to be built in new yards, it being 
found that such ships could be built, within certain limits, 
without interfering with the steel ship program. The corpo- 
ration has experienced some difficulty in arranging for sup- 
plies of proper lumber, but it is believed that this difficulty 
has been largely overcome, and that the wooden ships may be 
expected to be completed with a fair degree of promptness. 

As to steel ships, the corporation has made every effort to 
standardize designs for steel construction, but it is deemed 
inadvisable at this time to publish the details of those de- 
signs. 

In order to speed up construction and to assure unity of 
control over ship yards, the corporation, on Aug. 3, 1917, in 
accordance with the President’s order of July 11, 1917, 
requisitioned all steel ships under construction of over 2,500 
tons dead-weight capacity. As a result of this order the 
United States became possessed of 413 ships in various stages 
of construction, of a total tonnage when completed of 2,937,- 
SOS tons. Of these thirty-three, of a total tonnage of 257,- 
575, have been completed, and it is estimated that the re- 
mainder will be delivered within the next eighteen months. 

The mere placing of contracts and disbursement of funds, 
however, is a relatively small part of the work of building 
ships, and tables of ships under contract and estimated ex- 
penditures give but an inadequate picture of the corpora- 
tion’s task. In the last analysis it is man-power that builds 
ships; and the mobilization of a large, competent, trained 
and willing force of workers for the ship yards of the coun- 
try has been among the most important of the corporation’s 
activities. An industrial service department has been organ- 
ized to aid in the solution of this problem. 

The problem has been a threefold one—first, getting men; 
second, keeping men; and, third, fitting men for their respec- 
tive tasks. 

In procuring men for ship building service the corporation 
has had the coéperation of the Department of Labor in as- 
sisting ship building officials as to ways of getting in touch 
with sources of labor supply and in the intelligent use of 
State and Federal employment offices. <A large development 
of this work will shortly take place, when the Department 
of Labor, in codperation with the corporation, shall have 
established ship building recruiting centers. 

The retention by ship builders of men at their plants has 
involved a careful study of the problem of “hiring and firing.” 
it has been found that yards employ from two to six men for 
each job during the course of a year, with obvious losses in 
eficienecy and waste of effort. A weekly man-power audit of 
each ship yard is now being conducted by the industrial 
service department, which has been of great assistance to ship 
builders in eliminating wasteful practices, and in setting up 
new standards of employment. 

With the codperation of the heads of the international 
labor unions, a far-reaching scheme of industrial education 
has been put in operation. An instructor training center 
has been established at Newport News, to which from seventy- 
five to 150 skilled mechanics are to be delegated by selected 
yards for a six weeks’ course, to learn how to impart a knowl- 
elge of their trades to recruits in the ship yards. In the 
ourse of six months the graduates of this training center, 
nd of such others as may be established, will be in a position 
to initiate 75,000 new workers, mostly from kindred trades, 

ship yard employment. 

The housing of the new workmen brought into the ship 
nilding work, especially in connection with newly established 
yards, has presented a serious problem and plans are under 
consideration to meet it in a comprehensive way. 










‘‘WAR CONGRESS’’ CONVENES AT CAPITOL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—Gifford Pinchot, leader 

the conservationists, has served notice that he will 
push his fight during the session of Congress which 
began today for adequate waterpower legislation. 

For many years waterpower legislation has been hang- 
ig fire in Congress. The followers of Mr. Pinchot have 
ought with vigor about every proposed bill except those 

sponsored by themselves. There was real hope in the 
xty-fourth Congress that legislation might be put 

‘aru, but final action was blocked. 

_ Waterpower development is admittedly essential. 
‘vith adequate legislation on the statute books water- 
power could be developed now quite extensively, thus 
iving coal and other power. ° 

The opposing camps never have been able to approach 
“nt agreement that was really workable from a legislative 

iewpoint. Whether they will be able to do so this ses- 
sion, putting it on a war basis, remains to be seen. 

_ Representative Claude Kitchin, Democratic leader of 
‘he House, today started the wheels in motion to bring 
about a sort of gentlemen’s agreement that no legisla- 
tion will be passed at this session except war and finan- 
ial measures. How far he will get probably will not 
*equire much of a guess. 

_To begin with, the prohibitionists and woman suffra- 
gists already are here in force, insisting that Congress 
pass both the nation-wide and woman suffrage resolutions, 
permitting the States to vote whether the Federal con- 
stitution shall be so amended as to legalize these im- 





portant measures. They have served notice of their 
determination to fight to the last ditch. 

Furthermore, the ‘‘drys’’ and suffragists insist that 
both propositions are entitled to consideration not only 
on their merits, but as ‘‘war’’ measures. 

Many other important pieces of general legislation will 
be offered in Congress. The bill baskets in the Senate 
and House were well filled today. Many leaders of both 
parties favor Mr. Kitchin’s proposal, but it has little 
chanee of adoption. If it should by any chance be 
adopted, exceptions doubtless would be made here and 
these and numerous measures would be squeezed thru 
under the guise of war necessity. 

It is likely that an attempt will be made to hold down 
general legislation to a minimum, regardless of whether 
Mr. Kitchin or anybody else succeeds in negotiating a 
gentlemen’s agreement along the lines indicated. 

The opening of the first regular session of the ‘‘ War 
Congress’? was a mild affair. The members as a rule 
appeared to take their jobs seriously, as well they might 
in view of the tremendous task of winning the war and 
the generally unsettled economic conditions thruout the 
nation and the entire world. 

There are multiplying evidences that Congress is dis- 
posed to be critical of Administration war measures and 
accomplishments to date. Many criticisms will be of- 
fered that are wholly unjustified by the facts and because 
those who make them have not taken the pains to ascer- 
tain the facts. 

The Administration has made mistakes, but, consid- 
ering its lack of preparedness on a large scale prior 
to the entry of the United States into the war to handle 
its tremendous and innumerable problems, the President 
and his advisers, together with the army of volunteer 
aids in the Council of National Defense and elsewhere, 
have done remarkably well. 





EXPORT TRADE SHOWS BIG INCREASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—Figures released today by 
the Department of Commerce show that exports made a 
great gain in October, reaching a total value of $542,- 
000,000, an increase of $86,000,000 over September. The 
exports for the ten months ended with October of this 
year amounted to $5,149,000,000, as against $4,443,000,- 
000 for the corresponding period last year. 

October imports are placed at $221,000,000, a falling 
off of $15,000,000 compared with September. For the 
ten-month period ended with Oetober the imports into the 
United States were valued at $2,504,000,000, as com- 
pared with $2,010,000,000 for the first ten months of 
1916. Seventy-six percent of the October imports entered 
free of duty. 

Gold imports in October amounted to only $4,000,000, 
while exports tofaled $11,000,000. For the ten months 
ended with October gold imports amounted to $532,000,- 
000, against $480,000,000 for a similar period in 1916. 
Exports of gold, on the other hand, were valued at $360,- 
000,000, as compared with $101,000,000 for the first ten 
months of 1916. 

Silver imports amounted to $5,000,000 in October and 
to $38,000,000 for the ten months ended with that month, 
while the exports of silver were valued at $7,000,000 
for the single month and at $69,000,000 for the ten-month 
period. 





TO ASSEMBLE DATA FOR BASIS OF ADJUST- 
MENT OF LABOR SUPPLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 4.—The Council of National 
Defense has undertaken a definite line of work with a 
view to assembling data which will form the basis for 
a proper adjustment of labor supply to the war needs 
of the nation. Director W. 8. Gifford has been author- 
ized to inaugurate work along these lines: 

1. To determine present and probable future demands for 
labor in war industries. 

2. To determine in connection with the priorities committee 
of the War Industries Board the relative priorities of the 
labor demand. 

3. To arrange for the supplying of the demand thru the 
Department of Labor or such other governmental or civilian 
agencies as can best meet the demand. 

4. To determine the needs for dilution of labor, including 
the introduction of women into industry and recommend poli- 
cies to be followed in regard thereto. 

This work under the council has been put under the 
immediate charge of L. C. Marshall, who is designated 
chief of the section on industrial service. Mr. Marshall 
comes to this work from the deanship of the school of 
commerce and administration of the University of Chi- 
cago. He has given his time recently to the special con- 
sideration of labor matters as affecting certain procure- 
ment divisions of the War Department, and thus takes 
up the new work with broad general information and 
special detailed knowledge of a number of the more press- 
ing problems. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMP CAMPAIGN BEGINS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 3.—The war savings division 
of the United States Treasury, presided over by Frank 
A. Vanderlip, of New York, announced tonight that the 
machinery that is to carry into effect the $2,000,000,000 
war savings stamp campaign began to operate today with 
a smoothness which promises complete success. Meager 
first returns received tonight indicate that a satisfactory 
initial sales total was rolled up the first day. 

The great number of selling agencies, of course, makes 
it impossible to give any detailed figures. These will come 
along in due time and be made public. 

The breadth of the appeal was especially encouraging 
to workers. Persons of all ages and classes participated 
in the buying, just as it had been predicted they would. 
Secretary McAdoo bought the first stamps sold, taking 
one each of the War Savings and the Thrift varieties and 








This Training Course 
Will Help You 


To Sell more lumber 
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Create more business. 


T Beat your Competition 
0 
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0 plan his building. 
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To Bill of Material 


accurately andcorrectly. 


One paper mailed 
every two weeks. 


Cost of Course 
complete only $5.00. 


YARD OPERATION 


TUATEONT Parte 


Prospectus mailed 
on application. 


Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association 


— Department C— 


N. G. NEIL, WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


Sec’ y-Treas. 


COURSE 
f ‘ . 
Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. ¢ : f 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. : 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 








Over $9,500, 000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
415 Locust Street, 
\ St. Louis, Mo. J 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
) a 


Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
NewYork,N.Y. 
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Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick 


Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FOR ‘RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The American Lumberman issues quarterly, and eunphies free to sub- 
scribers, a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these advertise- 


ments and of illustrations are also furnished subscribers at cost price. 
Send for sample bulletin. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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OUR LENOX, KY. MILL. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co.| 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Priceson BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347.Cliver. Bide. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
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Evervthing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 








Harrison Bldg., 
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RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS tro", modern sheer 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices, It 
By ROBERT Y. KERR helps you choose the type of shed 


best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bou 1d in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


























other widely known men in different parts of the country 
also were early buyers. Governor McCall of Massachu- 
setts and Governor Holeomb of Connecticut bought the 
first stamps in their respective States, and Senators Lodge 
and Weeks bought the second and third stamps, respec- 
tively, in Massachusetts. From every State came reports 
of a flood of purchases, particularly by school children 
and men and women of small means. The forthcoming 
stream of small coins from savings banks answered 
emphatically, in part, the question of overcoming the 
small coin shortage. Everywhere the sale was accom- 
panied by a wonderful display of patriotic fervor. 





BOOSTS SUBSTITUTION OF WOOD FOR COAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 3.—The American Forestry 
Association today joined in the campaign of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Fuel Administration to boost 
the substitution of wood for coal as fuel in order to 
husband the supply to meet the war needs of the United 
States and those of our allies who are suffering for lack 
of fuel. 

The association recommends community wood piles and 
careful cutting, stating such measures are necessary to 
make the campaign a real success. 

The relative value of woods is declared to be of the 
utmost importance. In this connection the following table 
is given: 

One Cord 
About 1 Ton 


Ore Cord 
About % Ton 


One Cord 
About % Ton 


Hickory Basswood Pine 
Oak Soft maple Aspen 
Hard maple Chestnut Hemlock 
Beech Gray Birch Cedar 
Ash Poplar Spruce 
Birch Balsam 
Apple 


Wood seasoned twelve months has a fuel value of 100 
percent; nine months, 95 percent; six months, 90 percent; 
three months, 85 percent, and no months, 65 percent, 
aceording to the bulletin, which adds: 

If we consider two cords of wood as the equivalent of one 
ton of coal it will be seen that the indiscriminate forest and 
wood lot cutting would not be necessary, as some might infer. 
In the seventeen States, including Minnesota, lowa and Mis- 
souri and those to the east, including New England, there is 
a rural population of about 20,000,000, and it is estimated 
that they use annually about 18,000, 000 tons of coal. If by 
substituting wood one quarter of the coal burned by farmers 
and one tenth of the coal burned in villages could be saved 
there would be a total saving of 2,700,000 tons or 76,000 
carloads. 

‘*From these figures,’’ said P. 8S. Ridsdale, secretary 
of the association today, ‘‘will be seen the need of a 
careful supervision of wood cutting. The city or State 
forester should be consulted wherever possible and com- 
munity organizations do the cutting, so that the best 
possible results and economy prevail.’’ 





TRUST FUNDS TO BE CARED FOR BY SPECIAL 
BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 4.—The Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance will soon put into effect still another measure 
for the protection of the officers and men of the army and 
navy. This will be thru the creation of a special division 
which will handle ‘‘trust funds’’ entrusted to its care by 
men holding military insurance. 

The trust funds will be used to meet current payments 
due from the soldier on other insurance, instalment pur- 
chases or any similar obligations requiring periodic ‘dis- 
bursements. The War Risk Bureau also will create a 
division under trained insurance men to act as the agents 
of the insured to look after the insurance of his home, his 
household goods and, if such is earried, ordinary life 
insurance, without expense to him beyond the payment 
of the premium. 

Total business reported by the bureau up to last night 
was in excess of $1,250,000, the number of risks being 
150,000. 





HUGE RESPONSIBILITIES CONFRONT CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4—When President Wilson 
rose in the House of Representatives today to read his 
annual message to Congress, urging the immediate decla- 
ration of a state of war against Austria-Hungary, that 
historic document was released for publication in the 
capitals of the world, except those of the four Central 
Powers. 

Congress was with the President. He did not urge a 
declaration against Austria-Hungary until the reading of 
his message had proceeded at some length. Then a wild 
demonstration greeted his words. With the exception of 
Senator La Follette and possibly one or two solons who 
may have been physically unable to do so, the entire 
membership of the Senate and House rose and applauded 
vigorously, the occupants of the galleries joining in 
heartily. Senator La Follette sat unmoved. 

The President removed any lingering doubt that may 
have existed in the mind of any loyal citizen as to whether 
he anticipates an early peace. 

There are indications that the present session of Con- 
gress ig to be a critical one, but critics of the President 
will do well to examine their ammunition carefully before 
they begin to bombard the White House. 

No man anywhere knows more about what actually is 
transpiring in the war than President Wilson. No man 
knows the probable cost in men, money and materials 
better than he, High officials of allied governments who 
have visited the United States since we became a bel- 
ligerent have expressed amazement at the President’s 
grasp of things. 

The United States is in the war up to the hilt and to 
stay until the job ig finished and the menace of kaiserism 
is definitely and finally eliminated. There is no thought 
of peace. There has been no such thought in the minds 
of the President and other high officials in months. 
Austria was given ample opportunity to cut loose from 
the Hohenzellern deadweight, but declined to do so. 
Austria must feel the full foree of America’s hitting 
power. 

The general feeling here is that Bulgaria and Turkey 
will be placed in the same category in the not distant 





future, but it is not believed any real difference wou!d 


be made in the matter of prosecuting the war successfully 


by entering into a state of belligerency at this tim: 
Besides, there always is the possibility that Bulgaria «+ 
Turkey may from sheer exhaustion break away mon t 
Central Powers, thus making ultimate victory more ¢ 
tain and quicker. 

Lumbermen who are in Washington expressed keen jn 
terest in what the President had to say about price fix 
ing. What the President said in this connection did yo’ 
require many words. It was: 

Recent experience has convinced me that the Congres; 
must go further in authorizing the Government to s 
limits to prices. The law of supply and demand, I a 
sorry to say, has been replaced by the law of unrestrain: 
selfishness. While we have eliminated profiteering i: 
several branches of industry, it still runs impudent}, 
rampant in others. The farmers, for example, complai 
with a great deal of justice that, while the regulation < 
food prices restricts their incomes, no restraints are placed 
upon the prices of most of the things they must them 
selves purchase; and similar inequalities obtain on a}! 
sides. 

How far Congress is prepared to go in the matter oi 
passing legislation authorizing the Government to fi 
prices generally, of course, remains to be disclosed. That 
an earnest effort will be made to tighten things up a'! 
along the line and get rid of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life and essentials in the successful prosecution of th 
war is accepted as a matter of course. 

Congress has received estimates aggregating upward o1 
$13,000,000,000 for the fiscal year which will begin Jul; 
1, 1918. This is but a beginning. No man ean tell at thi 
writing what the aggregate will be. The entire war situa 
tion may change greatly before Congress adjourns, whic! 
probably will not be until next fall. 

During the special war session billions were added to 
the estimates. The $7,000,000,000 authorized in the form 
of loans to our Allies as the money is required accounte:| 
for a large part of the approximately $21,000,000,000 a) 
propriated and authorized last session. It will occasion 
no surprise if the appropriations and authorizations thi: 
session will bring it close to those of the special session. 

Some changes will be made in the war revenue law. 
Leader Kitchen of the House favors taxing the people 
‘‘until it hurts.’’ The disposition of higher officials 
is not to make the taxes any more burdensome than our 
necessities and those of our Allies actually require. 
Emergency provision will be made for any sudden anid 
unexpected call for amounts in excess of those appro 
priated or authorized. 





FINAL FIXING OF LUMBER PRICES IS DEFERRED 
(Concluded from Page 37) 


North eae. Pine bureau—Gilbert L. Hume, chair- 
man; C. I. Millard, R. J. Clifford, J. L. Camp and A. 
Mason Cook. ‘ 

Douglas Fir bureau—J. H. Bloedel, A. L. Paine, George 
Ss. ee Maj. E. G. Griggs, J. T. Gregory, R. B. Allen and 
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E, T. Allen. 

After the conference with the Federal Trade Commis 
sion, smaller committees were appointed to represent the 
several bureaus in a conference today with Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the raw materials committee, and 
R. H. Downman, director of lumber for that committee of 
the war industries board. These committees were: 

, Douglas Fir—A. L. Paine, J. H. Bloedel and George »5. 
“North Carolina Pine—Gilbert L. Hume and C. J. Millard. 

Georgia-Florida—M. L. Fleishell and R. M. Bond. 

Southern Pine—W. H. Sullivan, R. A. Long and Charles 
S. Keith. 

The conference began shortly before 11 o’clock this 
morning and continued until after 12 0’clock with Chair- 
man Baruch and Mr. Downman. Mr. Baruch had an en 
gagement to go to the capitol and listen to the President ’s 
message. Mr. Downman continued the conference unti! 
after 2 0 ‘clock, going into all phases of the price ques 
tion. 

H. B. Wood appeared at the Federal Trade Commis 
sion hearing as representative of the Alabama Emergence: 
Bureau, which received the lumber contracts for the na 
tional guard camps at Anniston and Montgomery, bu' 
which until now apparently had ceased to be. 

Conferences will continue with Mr. Baruch and D: 
rector Downman and his associates, and a new seale 0! 
prices will be shortly announced. These prices will | 
based primarily on costs and will be fixed by the war it 
dustries board, approved formally by the President an: 
presumably announced in the same way that prices 0: 
steel, copper and other basic commodities have been a1 
nounced. 

The emergency bureaus have been poring over pri 
schedules for some time. Mr. Downman also has bee 
busily engaged in revising prices in accordance with th 
trend of the market on material such as has been taken 1 
enormous quantities for army camp and similar constru 
tion. Several cuts already have been made. It does no 
follow that the formally fixed prices will necessarily mea’ 
considerable further reductions. In some instances ther 
doubtless will be further cuts, but the prices already ar: 
pretty well down. No disposition has been shown t 
take advantage of a possible opportunity to make excessi\ 
cuts in prices, which probably would do far more harn 
than good. 

Any prices which may be formally fixed will be subjec: 
to change as conditions may change in the future. Th’ 
is true of prices formally fixed for other commodities. 
There have been several increases, for example, in coi! 
prices to meet changing conditions. 





THE RoyaLt Commission on wheat supplies of Londo 
has authorized the Wheat Export Co. (a corporation 
formed to handle the shipment of wheat from Canaili 
and the United States to England) to guarantee a basi¢ 
price of $2.21 a bushel for Canadaian wheat. 





Three or four rooms and bath in your town are 
worth more than “A Castle in the Air.” 


DECEMBER 8, 1917, 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


)UBUQUE, Iowa, Nov. 27.—Dubuque will always be a 
- of lively interest to lumbermen, because Dubuque 
» hes a trainload of lumber every day and passes it along 
. the world in a highly finished product. The great 

1, door and trim factories of Carr, Ryder & Adams Co. 

| the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., are here 
— he largest two in the world, they say—and also the 
p nt of the Metz Manufacturing Co. John Loetscher 
C 


on etaeen 


ie around and extended the glad hand of fellowship, 
, ‘ch is also an item of Dubuque manufacture of no 
sell proportions. He was ably seconded by J. A. Ker- 

of the P. J. Seippel Lumber Co. 

jubuque has a commercial organization, of course—the 
Dibuque Commercial Club, which has its own building 
a | own ideas. A lot of these are good enough for com- 
mereial bodies hither and yon to copy. <A gentleman 
named Paul Rankin is secretary and is largely to blame 
for the suecess of the organization. 

ubuque has more miles of improved streets and more 
electrie lights per square mile than any other town in 
Iowa—and Iowa isn’t such a bad State, at that. Illinois 
is the only State that produces as much corn. They took 
more corn out of Iowa in 1912—a banner corn year— 
than they took gold out of Alaska in ten years. Iowa 
leads in the production of oats. Iowa is helping to make 
Hoover bread a possibility. 

They even told us that Iowa produces more live-stock 
than Texas, and more hogs than anything but the Chi- 
eago and New York street railway systems. And, speak- 
ing of New York, but with no desire to make it feel bad, 
New York has 913 banks and trust companies and Iowa 
1,379. If you like statistics, we might mention that the 
horse population of Iowa is 1,500,000. Yet everybody 
seems to have a ear. (There is a car to every eleven peo- 
ple, including the babies.) There are 20,000,000 chickens 
in Iowa to crow about. The hens and eggs in Iowa in 
one year are worth more than the gold mined in Nevada 
and Colorado in the same period. 

But enough of figures. Dubuque also has hills and 
dales, parks and boulevards, fishing places and swimming 
holes, and colleges. 

In fact, Iowa is some State and Dubuque some town. 





THE WORLD OF NOW 


Oh, I have lived a year of time 
And have not lived at all; 

But, in a moment made sublime 
By song, or waterfall, 

Then I have lived as long a while 

As all the years of Egypt’s Nile. 


I know a mountaintop that towers 
Above an azure stream, 

With paths of woods, and fields of flowers, 
And wonderment, and dream. 

And there an hour, an hour gone by, 

We walked together, you and I. 


We climbed until the town, the tree, 
Lay lost in mountain mist, 

Until the stream we could not see, 
But just a sky that kissed 

A slope unclad, a little plain 

Above earth’s joyance and its pain. 


There on a rock we sat us down, 
And little that we said. 

We climbed until the tree, the town, 
Lay lost—untenanted 

The little world in which we stood, 

But, oh, a world so very good! 


There were three worlds: the world we knew, 
The world we did not know, 

And this world neither of the two 
Unlike the world below— 

Unlike the world thru which we grope, 

Or world beyond we can but hope. 


God made His world, of sun and storm, 
Of rocks and rills and flowers, 

Of winters chill and summers warm— 
So we created ours. 

‘*Here for a little we shall dwell,’’ 

We said, ‘‘where everything is well.’’ 


The world below is dark and ill, 
With words and deeds unkind, 
The world above a vision still, 
A kingdom of the mind, 
Each joy but hope, each hope a wraith, 
And all things children of our faith. 


But in this world, the world of Now, 
Here things are as they are— 

No past returns with frowning brow, 
No future looks afar. 

Now to the full the full heart lives 

And takes the joy the present gives. 


That is the heaven that we need 
That God shall give us yet; 

For memory, tho a boon indeed, 
Is brother of regret. 

We can not recollect alone 

The little joys that we have known. 


Nay, memory comes bearing gifts, 
But other thoughts it brings: 

O’er memory’s sky some shadow drifts, 
A glad-sad song it sings. 


He who takes memory to his breast 
Takes sorrow also for his guest. 


And futile often are our dreams— 
Look not for comfort there. 

The future proves not what it seems, 
And they who dream despair. 

There is a poison in the past, 

And dreams we dream that do not last. 


But Now is now, and Now is near, 
And Now is all-in-all. 

We need not dream some other year 
Or some dead year recall. 

However, little, ever much, 

Each joy is here and at our touch. 


And so an hour we did but live 
In that one hour of ours, 
Took what the present had to give 
Nor mourned the faded flowers; 
Took what it had for you and me, 
And dreamed no dream of things to be. 


And now, of all the days of old, 
Of all the vanished days, 
The only memory we hold 
Along divided ways, 
Is that one hour so brief, so vast, 
Without a future or a past. 


Oh, comrade hearts that walk the earth, 
Wherever you may fare, 

Live well the present moment’s mirth, 
Be glad, because you dare. 

Let not the past your thoughts enchain, 

Nor dreams you may but dream in vain. 


Leave to the past the vanished things, 
The future, things unknown; 

Be servant not to fallen kings 
Or kings without a throne. 

Live life as life unfolds its leaves, 

A soul that neither dreams nor grieves. 





One way to keep business good is to keep goods 
that keep business. 





RANDOM THOUGHTS 

The Kenosha plan is a grand, good idea, if the whistle 
blows loud enough to be heard in the private office also. 

The American engineers in France were the first Amer- 
icans to get service. And sometimes in a hotel dining 
room we wish we were an engineer. 

The man who passes a war lie along knowing it is a lie 
is a traitor. And the man who passes it along without 
knowing it is a lie is a plain darned fool. 

Some people wonder if advertising pays. Well, take 
that Schieren ad for example. Honest, we shall never see 
brown again without thinking of. Schieren. 


There are people in the United States who buy an auto- 
mobile even before they buy a home. If the war ever 
comes over here, all the altars and fires they will possess 
to fight for will be a space 6x10 in a garage. 

The flooring manufacturers can talk about the fine fin- 
ish on the flooring all they want to, but to us the prettiest 
floor in the world is one that is scarred all over with the 
trail of good men in caulked boots. 


There isn’t a man who reads these lines who, during the 
last five months, hasn’t given away more than he gave in 
the five years before. And, if he hasn’t, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. Sit down and figure it out. But, 
of course, some of us can’t. You can’t multiply 0 by 5. 


The American people probably talk efficiency more than 
any other people in the world, and practice it less. When- 
ever we behold efficiency at work we rise up and smite it 
in the eye with a Sherman law or a Clayton bill or some- 
thing. The thing to do isn’t to smite it, but to watch it, 
and make it reasonable as well as efficient. 

Several people have asked us what we think would be a 
suitable Christmas present for a lumberman to give an- 
other lumberman, or a relative, or friend, or associate, or 
customer, or employee. And what do you suppose we 
told them? You’re right—that’s it. But we suggest that 
you order promptly, so the book will reach the recipient 
in proper time. 

There is reason to believe that certain interesting 
things are going to happen to the operation of railroads 
in this country before the war is over. For example, we 
have never been able to see why there should be two fast 
trains scooting over parallel rails at parallel hours be- 
tween New York and Chicago, each half loaded. One of 
those engines ought to be pulling a freight train. 

We don’t want to see house building put on the non- 
essential list, and most of us will live to a ripe old age 
before we ever see it done. But there are a lot of Ameri- 
can industries that ought to be put there. We would in- 
clude in that list the girl who checks your hat and coat 
at the entrance to the dining room. It is a necessary serv- 
ice, but it ought to be abolished until the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can get around to regulating the rate 
for it. As it is, 10 cents is altogether too much to pay 
for the use of a 5-cent hook for thirty minutes. 





But, thank heaven, among things higher on ac- 
count of the war is patriotism, 








. Helpful 
G ive Presents 


This Xmas 


and through the giving of books to your 
employees treating on subjects common to 
your business, help those who can in turn 
help you. 


Here’s a Few Such Books:— 


The Organization of the Lumber Industry 
By Wilson Compton, Ph.D. 

This volume embraces the most thorough and compre- 
hensive study thus far undertaken of price movements and 
ranges in the lumber industry and their economic causes. 
For the lumberman who seeks more light on these problems; 
for the forest engineer; for every student of lumber econo- 
mics, in fact, this volume holds invaluable information. 


Bound in cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 





A New Book On 
Lumber Sheds 


Covers all phases of the 
construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other 
buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space 
available. Contains plans 
and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 6x9 inches in size. 
printed on 164 pages of 
high-grade paper, and 
durably bound in cloth. 


Sent prepaid to any address 
on this continent for $1.50. 


RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 


AND 
SALES EQUIPMENT 


ROBERT ¥. KERR 





Logging and Lumbering ; 
or Forest Utilization 
By Lieut. C.A. Schenck 
A textbook for forest 
schools. There are many 
books on forestry, but 
they stop short of the 
harvesting and manufacturing operations, and the literature 
of logging and lumber manufacture is still meager. This book 
covers the subject in general outline fashion, with descriptions 
of principal methods and illustrations of principal equip- 
ment. The five main divisions include forest labor, cutting, 
transportation, foundations of manufacture, and manufactur- 
ing operations, including cooper- 
age, veneers, excelsior, wood 
pulp and other auxiliary indus- 


tries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. , 





The Climax Tally Book 


For tallying hardwood lum- 
er. Bound in sheep with straps 
on outside cover for thumb and 
fingers. Extremely convenient 
in use. Prepaid, $1.00; by ex- 
press collect, six for $5.50; dozen 
$10.00. 





The Preservation of 
Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 
In all of the extensive literature 
of the wood preservation indus- 
try this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit ex- 
actly the needs of the engineer, 
forester, lumberman and student 
desiring a complete survey of the 
entire industry. 312 pages, 6x9, 
fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. t 





Realm of the Retailer 
By Met L. Saley 
This book is full of helpful hints as to yard management, 
descriptions of lumber.sheds, appliances for storing and 
handling lumber, bookkeeping methods, collections, etc. 
390 pages of the most interesting and instructive reading for 
retail dealers, bound in cloth, $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 


Send us your orders now while assortments are complete 
and we will mail books direct to any address you say in time 
to reach destination by Christmas, with a Greeting card bear- 
ing your name. 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. 


American Lumberman 
**The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth.”’ 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Hardwoods ceaar Poles 7 


Piling & Posts 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Yellow Pine 


Hay & Ratcliffe,’ “coutmaus, ono” 








72a ETE 


Our prices will 
interest you. 





















LOGGING ann LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














WAR SPIRIT RULES IN CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 





Meetings All Have Patriotic Features—National Traffic Club Organized—Elections He!d 
or Provided—Baltimoreans Hold Their Annual 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAFFIC CLUBS 
ORGANIZED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 5.—The National Association of 
Traffic Clubs of America was organized in St. Louis yes- 
terday afternoon, with Thomas C. Whitmarsh as presi- 
dent. Mr. Whitmarsh, who is general manager of the W. 
T. Ferguson Lumber Co., is the retiring president of the 
St. Louis Traffic Club. The formation of a national 
association was Mr. Whitmarsh’s idea, and that it took 
hold is shown by the fact that representatives from eleven 
clubs were sent to the meeting here. 

Other officers elected were as follows: First vice presi- 
dent, S. R. Mather, president of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Club; second vice president, H. E. Thatcher, second vice 
president, Toledo Transportation Club; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. R. Bell, seeretary-treasurer of the St. Louis Traf- 
fic Club. These four officers and H. B. Sperry, a director 
in the Kansas City Commercial Club, constitute the board 
of directors. The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Kansas City. 

Other delegates to the mecting were H. M. Hardin, of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Club; P. L. MeGue, Transporta- 
tion Club, of Buffalo, N. Y.; R. H. Morris, Transportation 
Club, of Louisville; J. C. Carey, Memphis Traffic Club; 
Michael Wolf, Transportation Club, of Indianapolis; B. 
L. Leavenworth, Grand Rapids (Mich.) Traffic Club. The 
traffic clubs of Houston, Tex., and Jacksonville, Fla., were 
represented by proxy. 

The address of weleome at the organization meeting 
was delivered by A. D. Aiken, general agent of the Rock 
Island lines in St. Louis. Mr. Aiken declared a national 
organization was necessary to bring about a better under- 
standing between the shipper and the railroad in inter- 
state traffic. The solution of this problem, he said, will 
have much to do toward winning the war. 

In the evening the visitors were the guests of honor at 
the annual dinner of the Traffic Club, of St. Louis, which 
was held at Hotel Statler. Mr. Whitmarsh briefly re- 
viewed the work of the last year, and said that the club 
now had more than 400 members. He turned over the 
office to the new president, F. C. Reilly. Dr. John Wesley 
Hill, of New York, and W. E. Bilheimer, president of the 
Mereantile Club, of St. Louis, delivered patriotic ad- 
dresses. Patrick F. Cook of St. Louis, presided as toast- 
master. 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTS REGULAR SLATE 


St. Lows, Mo., Dec. 4.—The annual election of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis was held in the 
rooms of the exchange in the Syndicate Trust Building 
today. Altho no opposition developed to any of the 
directors, committeemen or division officers, the voting was 
fairly heavy and considerable interest was shown. The 
entire list put forward by the various nominating commit- 
tees and divisions was elected. These were given in the 
AMERICAN LUUMBERMAN of Dec. 1. The only change in 
the original recommendations was that Edward W. Wiese, 
of Thomas & Proetz, was selected for chairman of di- 
vision B (Hardwood) and Edward H. Luehrmann, of the 
C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., for first vice 
representative director. This change was made at Mr. 
Luehrmann’s request. 

Thomas E. Powe, president of the exchange, will call a 
meeting of the board of directors within the next ten 
days to elect a president from among its members. 











BALTIMORE EXCHANGE IN ANNUAL 


BALtTrMorE, Mp., Dec. 3.—Tonight’s annual meeting of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, the forty-third in the 
history of the organization, will go down in the annals 
of the body as one of the most earnest and thoughtful 
gatherings ever held, and much good may be expected to 
result from it. 

The gathering was held in the Merchants’ Club, and 
opened with a business session at which President Parker 
D. Dix occupied the chair. The yearly reports submitted 
by the presiding officer, the secretary, the treasurer, Chief 
J. G. Creamer, of the corps of inspectors, and some of the 
standing committees were very interesting and showed 
the exchange to be in an excellent position financially and 
otherwise. That of Secretary L. H. Gwaltney showed 
that the membership has been well maintained and that 
of the treasurer showed obligations fully met, while the 
statement of Mr. Creamer disclosed the fact that not less 
than 74,908,425 feet of yellow pine and 9,140,082 feet of 
hardwoods, a total of 84,048,507, had been inspected by 
exchange inspectors during the year, which is well up to 
the usual mark. 

President Dix in presenting his report reviewed the 
year’s business, stating that it compared favorably with 
the preceding year. The inactivity of the arbitration 
and grievance committee spoke well, he said, for the high 
business ethics of the members. He touched upon the 
activities of the managing committee at its regular and 
special meetings held thruout the year, and especially 
his own attendance at a meeting held at. Philadelphia for 
the purpose of urging the Government to place more of 
its orders with the lumber dealers. He expressed sorrow 
at the loss by death of two members—Henry C. Matthews 
and Otto Duker, and then discussed the perplexing prob- 
lems that the lumbermen will have to meet the coming 
year. These problems involve labor shortage and the 
consequent higher costs of production, transportation, and 
difficulties of export shipment. The abnormal demands 
of the Government will make for a proportionately greater 
demand for lumber, President Dix declared, and a pros- 
perous year’s business is in store for the lumbermen. He 
recommended that a permanent meeting place be secured 
where members of the exchange could go at any time to 
discuss any urgent problems that might arise. 


The president’s recommendation for a permanent mevt- 
ing place was very favorably received and a commit‘ce 
will be named to consider the proposal. 

The election of officers was next in order, and the sce- 
retary was directed to cast the ballot for the ticket put 
up by the nominating committee, which included §. &. 
Kecles, J. J. Duffy and R. B. Homer. It follows: 

President—Parker D, Dix, Surry Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Pembroke M. Womble, Georgia Pine C\ 

Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney, American Lumber_Co. 

Managing committee—Pembroke M. Womble; John L. 3}- 
cock, John L. Alcock & Co.; F. A. Ascherfeld, James Lumi.:r 
Co.; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co.; W. Hunter Edwards, B. \, 
Edwards & Sons; Henry D. Dryer, H. D. Dryer & Co. ; Ruf:s 
Kx. Goodenow, Canton Box Co.; Daniel MacLea, MacLea Luin- 
ber Co; 5 Ridgaway Merryman ; Theodore Mottu, Theo. Mot‘n 
& Co.; David M. Wolf, Canton Lumber Co., Ore.; John 
Zouck. 

There was some discussion over the inspection rules, 
especially with reference to the changes which organi- 
zations whose rules the exchange works under make from 
time to time, and then the matter was referred to the 
inspection committee for report and adjournment to the 
dining hall was taken, where an excellent menu was 
served. 

Rufus K. Goodenow, who was designated by Mr. Parker 
as toastmaster, introduced Mr. Womble, who in a striking 
speech urged the members of the exchange to codperate 
more closely with one another, that being the paramount 
reason for the organization of the exchange. He urged 
them to make the lumber industry first in the activities of 

3altimore. 

John L. Aleock also spoke upon the necessity for co- 
operation and then Mr. Goodenow proposed a toast to 
the President of the United States, which was drunk 
standing. Other speakers included Lewis Dill and Wil- 
liam M. Burgan. 





MEMPHIS CLUB PREPARES FOR ELECTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 3.—Machinery for the election 
of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was set 
in motion Friday, Nov. 30, when President May announced 
the two nominating committees following: 

Blue ticket: J. D. Allen, jr., chairman; Robert T. Cooper, 
and L. D. Murrelle. 

Red ticket: H. J. M. Jorgensen, chairman; C. R. Tustin, 
and Walter Holzgrafe. 

These committees will make their reports at the meet- 
ing to be held Saturday, Dee. 8, and the election itself 
will follow one week later. A president, first and second 
vice presidents and a secretary-treasurer will be elected. 
Three directors will also be chosen to serve with the three 
holding over from the current year. 





CINCINNATI CLUB DISCUSSES INSPECTION AND 
WAR TAX 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 3.—A very interesting mect- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of this city was held this 
evening, with the usual dinner. Discussion of war taxes 
and of trafiice matters occupied the evening. The club 
had as its guests Secretary Torrence, of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Secretary Walter 
L. Goodnow, of the newly organized Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association. 

Mr. Torrence explained to the members the plan of 
the State association’s new traffic department and other 
activities of the organization. His statement that the 
purpose of the new department was to assist in the :d- 
justment of differences between wholesalers and retuil- 
ers brought from Harry Lewin, of the A. M. Lewin 
Lumber Co., the suggestion that the State association 
formulate some plan for passing on cars of lumber which 
retailers claim not to be up to specifications. He said 
that often considerable bad feeling is engendered in 
the industry, and often between former friends, by ‘lie 
rejection of cars by receivers because of alleged defe ts 
of misgrades. He urged that an inspector under State 
association regulations would have weight and influence 
and that the appointment of such an official would go ‘ar 
to eliminate controversies. 

Mr. Goodnow, speaking for his association and ‘ts 
objects, as outlined recently in the AMERICAN LuUM5:=R- 
MAN, said it was hoped to cement friendly relations ')ec- 
tween manutacturers and wholesalers. Referring to tlie 
point raised by Mr. Lewin, he announced that his a»so- 
ciation is considering the appointment of a commii‘ce 
to review all disputed cars, and gave it as his opinion 
that all such cars should be unloaded by the receiver. 

Dwight Hinckley, president of the Dwight Hinckicy 
Lumber Co., as chairman of a committee previously “ip- 
pointed to report a recommendation for a uniform rule as 
to whether the buyer or the seller should pay the war 
tax, said the committee had not formulated a recom- 
mendation, but that it had found that most retailers were 
willing to pay the war tax on freight. 

J. J. Linehan interjected that in other industries 
shippers are requesting the buyer to pay the tax. 

Mr. Hinckley replied that under the law the shipper 
is required to pay the freight tax unless he has a contract 
specifically providing that it be paid by the buyer. 

Mr. Hinckley also’ reported for the committee named 
to look into the pending freight rate increase, that the 
whole matter is now with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that all arguments have been presented, and 
that nothing further could be done, at least until after 
a decision is handed down. He added, however, that 
the statistics presented before the commission seemed to 
show that the railroads are getting all the revenue neces 
sary under existing rates. 

Requests for a donation to the relief fund for the for- 
esters’ regiments in France were received from the H00- 
Hoo and from the forest regiment relief committee. 

The next regular meeting will be held Monday, Jan. 1. 
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EASTERN LUMBERMEN HUNT IN DISMAL SWAMP 





Virginians Are Hosts to Nimrods— Their Bag a Bear and Small Game—A Participant 
Tells Story of the Outing 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 3.—Eastern lumbermen for- 
tunate enough to participate in the annual hunt held by 
tie Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, Va., in the 
timberland fastnesses of the company in the Dismal 
Siwamp near Suffolk, Va., are loud in their praises of the 
company’s hospitality and 
the good time they enjoyed. 
The trip this year extended 
over a week, from Oct. 30 
to Nov. 8 inclusive, and the 
following Philadelphians 
and their friends were 
members of the party: 
J. M. Robbins, Walter C. 
Brick, Hiram E. Budd, H. 
H. Martin, W. D. Hann, 
Jesse Ginrich, W. Percival 
Johnson, George R. Beane, 
F. J. Hineline, John Demp- 
sey and E. D. Wood 

Incidents of the trip are 
best told in the words of 
one of the party as follows: 





! 


Leaving Philadelphia at 
3:27 p. m. Tuesday, Oct. 30, 
they journeyed to the “Land 
of Peanuts, Cotton and 
Moccasins” via Baltimore, 
where they took steamer to 
Norfolk. The party arrived 
bright and early on Wednes- 
day, after a practically sleep- 
less night on the boat. Now, 
this lack of sleep was not due 
to roughness of the elements, 

P. D. CAMP as might be supposed, but 

eS was due to the numerous 
Host of the Hunt tricks ete. played on (and 
by) the various members of the party. <A transfer was made 
from the Old Bay Line boat to the tug which took the party 
io Portsmouth, where the train was boarded and in due time 
reached Suffolk, being met there by Ryland Camp, of the 
Camp Manufacturing Co. 

Our baggage was hustled to the Hotel Nansemond, where 
change was made from civilian clothes to hunting uniforms 
of various designs. ‘The party then proceeded by automobile 
to within one-half mile of the Washington Ditch. The one- 
half mile intervening being covered with water, those having 
cum boots succeeded in reaching the boat landing without a 
wetting, but those not so equipped proceeded to keep as dry as 
possible, some riding in a mule cart, tho the going was rather 
rough. 

At the boat landing we were met by numerous guides and 
three packs of hounds. We were rowed from the boat land- 
ing to the Washington Hotel, located on Lake Drummond, a 
distance of five miles down the Washington Ditch. The Hotel 
Washington was reached about noon Wednesday, where a 
first class lunch was prepared and thoroly enjoyed by the 
party after their paddle down the Washington Ditch. Lum- 
bermen, as a rule, are not accustomed to hard work, and upon 
arrival at the Washington Hotel it was found that there 
were a number of blistered hands, as well as sore shoulders 
and backs, 

\ drive for deer was made Wednesday, but, owing to the 
fact that the start was not made until afternoon, no deer 
were secured, The Suffolk Club deer hounds were used on 
rhursday, but again no deer were secured. We found the 
swamp covered with water and deer hunting was a very diffi- 
cult proposition under such a condition. The only excite- 
ment on Thursday was the capsizing of the boat by “Perc,” 
who, however, rescued himself by climbing out of the water 
on to a cypress stump. He was immediately taken back to 
camp and after a thoro drying was none the worse for his 
experience. 

The “snoring fraternity’ were housed in the Deer Club’s 
quarters, and we believe that “Steamboat Dempsey” took first 

vize. He selected the bed built for a humpbacked person 
‘nd not only took the first prize for snoring, but also took 
ivst prize for talking in his sleep, as all of the other in- 
habitants of the camp will agree. 

Up until Friday morning none of the party had attempted 

ir hunting. Friday at noon six of them started a hunt for 

exp and were successful in shooting down six, but only one 

of the six was found. The others were badly wounded, and 
later on one was found devoured by buzzards. Zallard se- 
eared a buck Friday evening and this was the only deer 
vitled on the trip. 

Saturday was spent looking for wounded bears and trying 

» get another shot, if possible, but at noon we were com- 

clled to leave the Dismal Swamp, regretting that we were 
able to secure any of the game that had been wounded. 


> 











LEFT TO RIGHT—RYLAND CAMP, J. M. ROBBINS, GEORGE R. BEANE, ONE OF 
THE GUIDES, JOHN DEMPSEY, HIRAM. BE. BUDD, WALTER C, BRICK AND 
W. PERCIVAL JOHNSON 


Paddling down the stream is a comparatively easy proposi- 
tion, but paddling out of Washington Ditch is somewhat 
different. We arrived back at Suffolk Saturday night, had 
dinner at the Hotel Nansemond, and took the train for 
Franklin, where we made our headquarters at the Stonewall 
Inn. Here the party was joined by Howard Scudder, of Cam- 
den, and Kirke Lincoln, of Pittsburgh. 

On Sunday the members of the party were royally enter- 
tained by P. D. Camp and his family, dinner being taken at 
their palatial southern home. In the afternoon the party 
was taken in automobiles thru the country, visiting dairy 
farms and properties belonging to the Camp Manufacturing 
Co. 
Monday morning an early start was made for Mr. Camp’s 
private preserve at Riddicksville, N. C., a journey of eighteen 
miles thru Virginia and North Carolina. Upon arrival at the 
camp, about 7 a. m., breakfast was served and had Mr. 
Hoover been on that particular job serious consequences would 
have resulted. Very little of the food was wasted, however, 
as all the boys seemed to have ravenous appetites after their 
automobile trip. 

In the three days spent at Riddicksville eleven deer were 
started by the drivers in charge of P. D. Camp, but unfor- 
tunately none was secured. Not any of the party even shot 
at a deer, altho several were seen. Numerous squirrels, rab- 
bits, fox, quail and turkey were secured, however. 

J. L. Camp, vice president and general manager of the 
Camp Manufacturing Co., altho not a huntsman, could not 
resist the temptation to pay us a visit on the third day at 
Riddicksville, so he came up and took lunch with us. 

The hunting trip ended Wednesday night and automobiles 
were taken from camp back to the Stonewall Inn at Franklin. 
Thursday morning was spent by members of the party making 
an inspection of the lumber mill at Franklin, which is one 





A TROPHY OF THE DISMAL SWAMP 


of the largest operated by the company, and at noon they 
took the train for Norfolk, where change was made for Phila- 
delphia, at which point the party disbanded. 


BEGINS DELIVERY ON LARGE GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 4.—The American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, with headquarters in the 
Peoples Bank Building, has been awarded a contract by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation calling for the lumber 
necessary for the construction of twelve ships of the mer- 
chant marine type. Over 20,000,000 feet of lumber will 
be required to fill the contract, and the delivery of this 
material will extend into 1918. The company yesterday 
invoiced twenty carloads of ship timbers, consisting of a 
total of 508,783 feet, or almost a third of the require- 
ment for an entire ship. Previous to that, the company 
had about 100 cars of material moving to the ship yards 
—a notable example, considering the short time the con- 
tract has been in its hands, of the rapidity wherewith 
lumbermen are handling the Government’s lumber needs. 

The contract held by the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. stipulates that the delivery of the material 
for the twelve ships must be completed not later than 
June 1, 1918, and, if possible, by May 1, which would be 
a record time in which to complete a contract of this 
size. The company has set May 1 as its goal, and fully 
expects to attain it. In the meanwhile, according to 
W. H. Harding, the general 
manager, the company will 
offer its services to the ship- 
ping board to supply the 
material for at least twelve 
additional ships within the 
next twelve months. 

The American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is one of 
the largest lumber concerns 
in the country and does a 
nationwide manufacturing 
and wholesaling business, 
controlling the cuts of sev- 
eral southern mills. 


——_OoOOoOoOoOor 





A NorwWEGIAN firm wishes 
to import redwood for cigar 
boxes, and has applied to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for names of firms 
manufacturing this wood. 
Manufacturers may: get in 
touch with this firm by ad- 
dressing the bureau, refer- 
ring to Foreign Trade Op- 
portunity No. 25880. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 
1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts & 4Barn 
or Shop 1 car each 224& 6 No.1 Barnand 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car 1x 6 No. 3 Barn 
o. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
| Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


you will have a source of supply 
ogy mm sh re 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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Weidman Doautifist 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 


LUMBER 
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BIRCH for QUICK SALE 


50 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 











50 M 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. _— 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Today. 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. 





Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., iSin2x: 




















Seventy-two pages of tables, 


° ? 
The American Lumberman 5 showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 


sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ. 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, pastpaid, five copies $1. 


{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Two Big 
Sellers For 


Retailers 


that are fast taking the 
place of the old-fashioned 
White Pine, in that few 
woods offer the resistance 
to the elements as does 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


We are specialists in 
these two items and can 
offer you some real values. 
Let us quote you on a trial 
order. 


MIXED CARS ONLY. 


Fred K. Baker 


ekeT Lumber Co. 




























Less Giritaa Shipments 


REDBWOOD 


When introducing Redwood to your customers, order 
small quantities from our Chicago warehouse. You 
will always buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York 


Saginaw Kansas City 

















LONG FIR JOISTS ~ ...... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite Falls, 
Washington. 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


xaros: i, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or — foresters, and somewhat 


over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


ity had been thrust upon the carriers during the height 
of the fall or winter traffic movement. 

The adoption by the carriers of new rules regulating the 
distribution of cars as between themselves and the enact- 
ment of the Esch car service act have already been men- 
tioned. In this way equipment has been taken from sec- 
tions where it was less needed to otner sections where 
military and commercial needs required more equipment 
than was available, and such stupendous movements as 
those of the cantonment construction material and the 
troop transfers have been made without seriously inter- 
fering with the commercial business of the country. 

While conditions have been extraordinary and while 
traffic has not always moved as carriers and shippers 
would have had it moved, the essential needs of the 
country have to date been cared for. Much was said 
during the last winter as to the danger of freezing and 
famine on account of failure adequately to transport fuel 
and foods, but history will record no such calamity. 

Conditions have now reached the point where it has 
become imperative under the power of the transportation 
priority act, approved on Aug. 10, 1917, to effect priority 
in transportation for certain traffic necessary to the na- 
tional security and defense. The first step taken in this 
direction was to insure to the upper lake States an ade- 
quate supply of coal for the coming winter. More re- 
cently the use of open-top cars suitable for the trans- 
portation of coal and commodities necessary in the metal, 
sugar and fertilizer industries has been denied for the 
transportation of other commodities not essential in the 
nation’s present emergency. It is to be expected that 
similar and broader action of this sort will be necessary 
in the near future. 

In the work of distributing empty cars to producing 
sections of the country, taking care of emergencies aris- 
ing on particular lines or in particular sections, as, for 
example, in the movement of stocks from drought terri- 
tory in Texas and in connection with specific Govern- 
mental requirements, the bureau of car service is working 
with the commission on car service, as before indicated. 

The codperation of the shippers and carriers is worthy 
of especial note. The volume of business being offered 
to the carriers for transportation materially exceeds the 
assimilating ability of the transportation instrumentali- 
ties. Owing to the demand upon car and_ locomotive 
building plants for equipment for use abroad, both by our 
own forces and by our allies, and to the unprecedented 
difficulty of securing labor and material, it is impossible 
at the present time for these plants to do much more 
than replace the equipment worn out in service in the 
United States. It is apparent that the solution of the 
car service problem until such time as additional equip- 
ment and facilities can be provided lies in securing the 
maximum use of those already existing. This commission 
is codperating with the transportation priority director, 
the food administrator and the fuel administrator, agen- 
cies appointed by the President to assist in carrying for- 
ward the conduct of the war. 





RECENT APPLICATIONS FILED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—Recent applications filed by 
the railroads under section 15 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, seeking permission to file tariffs naming increased 
rates, include the following: 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—Cancellation of the rates on 
lumber and forest products from Ouachita & Northwestern 
Railway stations to Central Freight Associations, Trunk 
Line and other territory, via the Tremont & Gulf Junction, 
Louisiana, Tremont & Gulf Railway and Rochelle, La., pub- 
lished in tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. 2726, 2887 etc. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway—Cancellation of 
rate of 13 cents per 100 pounds, carload minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, on shingles from Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 
Wis., to Chicago, published in tariff, I. C. C. No. C-9386, 
and application in lieu thereof of 12-cent rates with scaling 
carload minimum weights. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—Cancellation of Eldorado & 
Bastrop Railway, I. C. C. No. 17, involving increases in the 
rates on lumber and forest products of 6 cents per 100 pounds 
from White and 6% cents from Venice, Ark., to Natchez, 
Miss. 

Wabash Railway—From 21 to 23 cents per 100 pounds in 
agricultural implements, c.1., rates from Chicago, I1l., to 
St. Louis, published in tariff, I. C. C. No. 4155. 

Waukegan & Mississippi Valley Railway—Switching charge 
at Waukegan, Ill., from 25 cents per car on slag etc. and $1.50 
per car on other commodities to $2 per car. 





FILE PETITIONS FOR REHEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—The Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other interested parties have filed 
a petition for a rehearing in the complaint filed against the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. et al., in- 
volving rates from the Inland Empire to Central Freight 
Association territory. The petitioners take the ground that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in disposing of the case 
failed to take certain matters into consideration. Stress 
is laid on the point that lumber rates have been advanced 
since 1907, while rates on all other classes and commodities 
have been reduced. Combination rates are still applied on 
lumber, while thru class and commodity rates are applied to 
other commodities. 

Counsel for the Louisville & Nashville have filed a petition 
for a rehearing in No. 9146—McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co. 
vs. Florida, Alabama & Gulf Railroad Co. et al.—and I. & S. 
No. 913—Forest Products from Falco, Ala. The petition 
seeks to have the commission modify its order so as to make 
effective the compromise plan suggested by the Louisville & 
Nashville, permitting the railroad to maintain the same rates 
on lumber and forest products from Galliver, Fla., on business 
originating at Falco, Ala., as it maintains from junction 
points at which other tap lines connect with its Pensacola & 
Atlantic division—that is, 2 cents less than from the junction 
point proper in the case of shipments destined to Nashville, 
Tenn., and points north, and 1 cent less on shipments to 
points south of Nashville. 





ASKS FOR INCREASE IN SWITCHING CHARGES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—Orville A. Pier, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, has called to the atten- 
tion of all members the fact that the Terminal Railway As- 
sociation of St. Louis has filed with the Publie Service Com- 
mission of Missouri an application to increase the switching 
charges 100 percent in St. Louis on all commodities. . This 
ease is to be heard Dec. 17. Mr. Pier states that this is a 
matter that affects every business in St. Louis handling car- 
loads to private tracks and to unloading tracks. 

Of this move, Mr. Pier says: 


It is in line with a suggestion that the Terminal Railway 
officials made to Tie Division E months ago when they ap- 
eared before them with reference to an increase in tie rates, 
or at that time they told the tie men that they not only 
expected to get the increase in tie rates but that the Terminal 
would also ask for a doubling of the bridge arbitrary and on 
switching in St. Louis. Prior to that time the Public Service 
Commission, thru its statistician, had told some of the tie 


men that they might expect to have the switching charge of 
$4 eliminated altogether, but now it seems that the Termina] 
is not only unwilling to abrogate the $4 switching charge on 
ties but is now going to leave it on ties and denble it ond 
also double it on other commodities as aforementioned, 


Mr. Pier asks the members to send him a statement show- 
ing the number of cars switched for a given period, say for 
six months in 1917, and the total amount of expense involved, 
the figures to be given to the commission. 

Attention also is called to the fact that application has 
been made by the railroads to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reduce the allowance of 500 pounds on stakes 
used to secure loads on lumber and logs on flats, gondolas 
ete., to 200 pounds, which tariff would not compensate jor 
the value of the lumber used for this purpose, and tht 
application also has been made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to increase the minimum carload weight of luin- 
ber in Western Trunk Line Territory to 40,000 pounds. 
Members are asked for their views on these two subjects, 





URGES PROHIBITION OF RECONSIGNMENT 
PRACTICE 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Dec. 4.—Assistant Secretary A. G. 7. 
Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, and Traffic Manager 
McKay, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
have returned from Chicago, where they attended a confer- 
ence of the transportation committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Moore today sent to the 
subscribers of his association a report of the committee's 
work, which in part was as follows: 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s trans- 
portation committee, at a meeting in Chicago Dec. 1, adopted 
resolutions calling on the railroads’ war board of the Council 
of National Defense to, as a war measure, prohibit the re- 
consignment of cars after arrival at originally billed desti- 
nation except by reason of refusal by bona fide consignee or 
because of commercial failure or insolvency of consignee. 
The detention of equipment which results from the transit 
car operator’s abuse of reconsignment practices is a matter 
of common knowledge to the entire lumber industry, as well 
as to the carriers. Likewise is it common knowledge that 
railroad facilities constitute one of our primary assets toward 
national defense, and it is sincerely hoped that the war 
board will take such action as has been recommended, the re- 
sult of which will be to eliminate a vast amount of car de- 
tention, and hence automatically increase the national car 
guppy. The resolutions adopted by the National association 
ollow : 

“The transportation committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association once more reaffirms its position 
with respect to the proposed reclassification of lumber as ex- 
pressed in the resolutions adopted at the ro on Sept. 
16, 1915, the meeting on Jan. 17, 1917, and still further ex- 
pressed thru the proposed classification recommended by the 
committee under date of April 4, 1917, the latter classifica- 
tion specifying three groups of articles, viz.: Group No. 1, 
listing products of saw and planing mills and accessory lum- 
ber plants that should move uniformly on the lumber rate 
thruout the United States, whether in straight or mixed 
carloads; group No. 2, products of a more advanced stage 
of manufacture which may properly take a higher rate than 
lumber, and group No. 3, miscellaneous forest products which 
should be accorded specific rates based upon the merits of 
individual Gases, and in general lower than lumber rates, but 
in no cases higher than lumber rates.” 





NO IMMEDIATE RESULTS EXPECTED FROM 
APPEAL 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 1.—Telegrams indicating that no im 
mediate results may be expected from the Interstate Com 
merce Commission on the appeal of the Western Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association against the protest on the transfer of 
400 Northern Pacific and Great Northern freight cars from 
this territory to the Southern Pacific lines, have been re 
ceived by R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the association. 

In a telegram to the organization Examiner De Grott, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission says: ‘Car order re 
ferred to was based on the carriers’ report showing the per 
centage of cars on the lines and the percentage of orders 
filled for a number of weeks past. To date no information 
received warrants a change of opinion as to the wisdom vi 
the order.” 

Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacific, who was appeale: 
to at Washington, D. C., says: “Instructions to turn over 
ears to the Southern Pacific came from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I have been working all the week to 
try to get matters adjusted. I have had representatives of 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern come to Washington 
to present the facts to the commission.” 

Governor Ernest Lister of Washington and the State Pu’- 
lic Service Commission was asked by the manufacturers’ as‘: 
ciation to open an office in Spokane to handle the car siti 
ation and the following wire was received from the comm: 
sion : 

“It will be impossible at this time to establish an office i 
Spokane or eastern Washington to handle the car situatio:. 
Commissioner Calderhead will be in Washington Dec. 2 ani 
will take the matter up with the commission while there.” 





COOPERAGE MEN DISCUSS WAR PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 41) 


who have joined the land or naval forces of the Unite! 
States. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Cincinnati, O10, Dec. 6.—The afternoon session wis 
devoted mainly to collection of statistics to comply wi'' 
the request of the War Industries Board thru its priori‘y 
committee. These showed the following as to slack coop: 
age stocks on hand finished and in the log, covering 00! 
more than three months’ requirements of about 75 per- 
cent of that end of the industry: staves, 180,000,000; 
sets of heading, 3,700,000; hoops, 36,000,000. As to tight 
cooperage stocks at finishing plants or in barrel factories 
and in country districts depending on car service: for 
50-gallon oil barrels, 70,000,000 staves and 3,000,000 
heading sets; for alcohol barrels, 14,000,000 staves and 
3,000,000 headings; for 30-gallon foodstuff packages, 
12,400,000 staves and 2,500,000 heading sets. : 

Treasurer E. H. Defebaugh reported a cash balance of 
$2,095 after all expenditures. 

An explanation of the excess profits tax was given by 
George B. Webster, of St. Louis, of counsel for the 
association. 

The executive committee went into session at 5 o’clock. 
The annual meeting will be held in about six months. 
Chicago and St. Louis have asked for it. 
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British Timber Trade Fights Government Control 


= [By W. J. Drewry] 





LonDON, Ena., Nov. 7.—Since my last letter the great 
national meeting of the timber trade, to protest against 
the present condition of the trade, was held at the Cannon 
Strcet Hotel, London, on Oct. 17. For months the trade 
has been in a state of suspense. Week after week efforts 
have been made to do business, with less and less success, 
unti! at last the present deplorable condition was brought 
abot, a state of complete stagnation with no prospect of 
reli f in the near future. It was, therefore, perfectly 


-natiral that the great meeting should have been looked 


forward to by all branches of the trade as holding out 


the only hope of obtaining real concessions to enable . 


business to be done, at least on a small scale, during the 
rest of the war. It was felt that the resolutions to be 
passed and submitted to the Government could not well 
be ignored when backed by the whole weight of the united 
trade. 

The meeting showed that the trade is no longer 
under any illusions as to its position. The concessions 
recently made by the controller have been found valueless 
and a fundamental alteration of the methods of dealing 
with imported timber is now demanded. It has always 
been a principle of government in civilized countries to 
consider vested interests and where the public weal has 
ealled for the withdrawal of ancient privileges from any 
trade or corporation compensation, and usually very ample 
compensation, has been paid to those suffering pecuniary 
loss by the change. But in the present case—as is pointed 
out in the second resolution—the Government has taken 
away from private firms the whole of their business, 
leaving them to bear the heavy standing charges as well 
as the obligations they have undertaken to members of 
their staffs who are in their country’s service, and no 
compensation has been paid by the Government nor does 
any seem intended. 


There is another point on which the trade is most 
emphatic—its conviction that the change from indi- 
vidual buying to Government timber control has been 
not only totally unnecessary but harmful as well to 
the best interests of the country. This is to some, of 
course, a matter of opinion, and there has been a great 
deal of argument on both sides as to whether the position 
now would have been improved if importing had been 
permitted in the usual way, but as the change has been 
made by the Government the burden of proof rests with 
it. In the face of the events of the last three years I 
should think, personally, that it would have great diffi- 
culty in justifying its course of procedure. As far as 
there can be said to be any proof it is absolutely against 
the Government. ‘For the first two years of the war 
importers did a large business supplying the Government 
departments with the timber needed for war purposes at 
prices we should now consider very low. Possibly some 
private firms made large profits, but this is beside the 
point and it must be remembered that these private firms 
usually had several employees in the army—I know of 
some who had over thirty—to whose families they were 
paying their full salaries during their time in the army, 
and these salaries ranged all the way from $3000 a year 
on down. When the Government buyers’ activities in- 
creased prices went up far more rapidly than before and 
after the controller assumed charge prices further in- 
creased. I do not contend that these increases were due 
entirely to official acts. I merely state the fact and it 
is for the Government to show that, had private firms 
been left free to import, the country would have had 
more to pay for its wood. It is appreciated that the 
position is a more difficult one than in the early stages of 
the war but the trade feels that its members, by reason 
of expert knowledge of the markets and importing gen- 
erally, were the natural channel for supplying the country 
and that the restrictions imposed have resulted only in 
ercating a very serious depletion of stocks. Therefore, 
they believe, in a nutshell, that they could not haye done 
worse than the Government and are convinced that they 
could and would have done a very great deal better. 

‘he third resolution shows that the trade has awakened 
to the necessity of looking ahead. Nothing has been 
ofliially stated as to Government control after the war 
bat the tendency is obvious. The State is daily encroach- 
in, On the liberties of individuals and trades and is 
prcvaring to take such a large share in reconstruction 
aticr the war that, practically, any sphere of action may 
be regarded as in its province. We have a minister of 
Teconstruetion and many suggestions have been made 
for the controlling of trade on state socialist lines. The 
timber trade is right, therefore, to take time by the 
fo: ‘lock and prepare for what may well be a fight for 
its existence. The argument in the present case is that 
the country after the war will need timber in such vast 
quantities from abroad for national necessities that, 
ticrefore, the State should take over the business of 
Supply. I ean see no reason or sense in this unless it can 
be shown that the State can do the business better and 
more economically than the expert and experienced men 
who have made the lumber business their life work. Per- 
sonally, as I have previously mentioned in my letters, I 
Can see no reason for expecting an abnormal demand for 
England. There will be a much greater demand, of course, 
tha © now, but the present is not normal. 

The national meeting was a tremendous success and the 
Spacious hall was quite inadequate to hold the large 
Pr ge of delegates. The chair was taken by the presi- 
= of the federation, supported by the Right Honorable 
“a Lough, M. P.; Sir John Fleming, M. P., and 
Mir. Watson Rutherford, M. P., and the members of the 
pig committee. The following resolutions were 


me That the timber trade assures His Majesty’s Govern- 


f ts wholehearted desire to cojperate in measures for 
bringing the present war to a definite arid victorious conclu- 
sol, and reiterates the desire expressed in the early days: of 


the campaign to Place its resources and its experience in so 








important a matter as the supply and control of the distribu- 
tion of timber at the service of His Majesty’s Government. 

. (a) That the timber trade views with very serious 
alarm the imminent practical extinction of the imported for- 
eign timber trade owing to the action of the Government in 
placing restrictions in the way of importers. 

b) That, while thus practically debarred from carrying on 
its business, the timber trade is further handicapped by the 
heavy standing charges which the members necessarily have 
to bear in the maintenance of their establishments, and by the 
obligations they have voluntarily undertaken toward their 
staffs while in their country’s service. 

(c) That both from their numbers and their expert knowl- 
edge of markets and importing generally, timber importers 
and merchants have proved themselves the natural and estab- 
lished channel for providing for the requirements of the 
country generally. 

That restrictions imposed on importers and merchants 
have practically made it impossible to carry on their busi- 
ness and have resulted in creating a very serious depletion of 
stocks in the country, besides tending to augment the cost 
considerably. 

(e) That in their opinion, and so far as tonnage is avail- 
able, unrestricted importation should be permitted and Gov- 
ernment control of stocks should be limited both in the in- 
terests of the country and for the purposes of the war. 

Ill. That the trade views with grave apprehension the 
possibility of the Government further controlling supplies of 
timber after the war, and is of opinion that State purchasing 
and State dealing in timber after the war, for the ordinary 
requirements of the country, is neither defensible nor neces- 
sary, and is, moreover, unfair and harmful to the timber 
trade of the country, and will be strenuously resisted by it. 

IV. That the executive committee of the Timber Trade 
Federation be requested to bring the foregoing resolutions be- 
fore His Majesty’s Government and to take such further steps 
as may be considered necessary therewith. 

The Right Honorable Thomas Lough, M. P., made 
a strong point in his speech when he said: 

I should like to say that if in your resolutions you struck 
out all reference to timber and you put in any other of the 
great trades of this country, similarly controlled, your reso- 
lutions would be easily applicable to all of them. At the 
present time the tea trade is suffering like yourselves and 
the country is seething with discontent about tea. In regard 
to sugar the case is worse and so on with regard to other 
trades. They are all in the same difficulty as yourselves. 
That induces me to make a suggestion to your executive com- 
mittee which is to bring these resolutions before the Govern- 
ment. The Government will know about them tomorrow, but 
it will not pay the slightest attention to them. The Gov- 
ernment is a most difficult heathen to convert; at least, that 
has been my experience in a pretty long life. You say in 
your resolution that they are to take such further steps as 
may be necessary. I will give you an idea about the further 
steps necessary. You should associate yourselves with the 
other great trades which are in the same predicament, and 
show them the resolutions you have passed, from no selfish 
motive but in a spirit of patriotism, and I am sure they will 
combine with you in getting your views pressed forward. 

I am glad to see that this suggestion is being followed 
up, as the London Chamber of Commerce has called a 
meeting of merchants, manufacturers and traders to con- 
sider the following resolutions: 

(a) That Government should cease to act as trading inter- 
mediary between producers and consumers, but should utilize 
to the fullest extent the services of the business community. 

(b) That to this end merchants should be encouraged to 
continue to carry or import stocks of commodities essential 
to this country. 

(c) That, so far as any control of imports and exports is 
concerned, the quantities allowed should as far as possible 
be based upon a fair allocation of quantities among mer- 
chants dealing in particular articles, after consultation with 
representative trade organizations. Permits should be granted 
only to British and allied subjects who are legitimate mer- 
chants and importers to the trade involved. 

(d) That the various controlled departments should be co- 
ordinate so far as to secure a uniform system on questions of 
principle and to obviate present delays in dealing with 
licenses and permits. 

(e) That controlled departments should in all cases be as- 
sisted by representative business men nominated by their re- 
spective trades, 


(f) That steps be taken to represent to the Government, to 
members of Parliament and the public generally the views 
set out in the report of this committee. 

Since my last letter the timber controller has extended 
his restrictions to teak and lignum vitae, prohibiting all 
dealings with these two woods. 

Outside of Government imports business has been 
practically nil. 

The present exchange situation with Sweden, which 
makes 20s purchase only 12s 1d worth of wood, makes 
business with this country hopeless. The further upheaval 
in Russia will inevitably affect the supply from there 
even for Government purposes and, of course, there is a 
limit—which I think will soon be reached—to the cutting 
of home timber, so it appears as if America must be the 
main source of supply to which we must look in the future, 
and if the American business man does not see this and 
prepare to take the fullest advantage of it he is pursuing 
a very foolish policy. 

I feel sure that, if big prices have to be paid and big 
money made by the producer, we in England would far 
rather see the benefit go to our kinsmen across the water 
than to neutrals who have been barely concealed enemies 
or to a rabble of socialist anarchists whose proceedings 
have prolonged the war and increased the sufferings of 
the world. The splendid way the American lumbermen 
have thrown the whole weight of their resources into the 
scales to weigh them down on the side of honor, decency, 
civilization and freedom without license is much appre- 
ciated by us who have already given our all. 


RAILROAD OFFICIAL SUGGESTS CUTTING DOWN TRACERS 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 5.—In connection with the 
present,.railroad situation, a local railroad official has 
made a suggestion to lumbermen that could profitably be 
applied in all other businesses, and that is to cut down 
tracers to aminimum. Said the railroad man: 


The fact of the situation is that the tracing bureaus of the 
railroads are simply swamped. If we undertook to put thru 
every tracing that comes in, it would take the whole force of 
the line to do it. You can draw your own conclusions from 
that statement. The fact is, when the matter is boiled down, 
most of these requests are trivial. The shipper and the buyer 
know as well as we do that the railroads are overloaded and 
delays are to be expected. Instead of taking that into con- 
sideration, entirely too many shippers begin to “holler” the 
day a car is overdue. They demand a tracer. If these de- 
mands for tracers were kept down to absolutely necessary 
cases, we ee, can handle each case expeditiously and 
satisfactorily. As it is, we do the best we can. 
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The Chain That Never Fails to 
Hold Customers 


and not only brings repeat orders but also pays you a good profit 
on each sale. Lumber dealers everywhere find 


**Woco”’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


meet the expectations and demands of their most exacting custo- 
mers, They are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing, 
in straight or mixed cars with doors. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New England Representative, 


HARRY L. FULLER, - - += = + « « 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase, 
Pe: lvania and New Jersey Representative 
w. c. ASHENFELTER, + + « «+ Buliders! Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ddle West Representative, 
H. 8 OSGOOD, - + «+ + - “47 oe Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. S. NURENBURG, - ~~ - nappetgs : Conler tusines Bidg., Chicago, tit. 
M. W. LILLARD, - «© + «© « « « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. H. WOOD, - «+ © © © © © & P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
P. G. HILDITCH, - += + = «© «+ « « 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 


Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 











and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


TRIG 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
nv as. 


BATT, Wa 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Vertical e Li 
Grain Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 


Get our prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN BELT, Eestera Me. ~=EVERETT, WASH. 
THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY ~s.....c ce a | 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an } 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4,50, postpaid. . 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


— 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 




















SEATTLE 








Government Takes Excess Profits! 


Which Do You Want ? 


A folder full of orders-for North Pacific Coast 
lumber and shingles that may or may not be 
shipped 


or 


A folder full of invoices and a yard full of 
lumber and shingles. 


PREPAREDNESS—l you are going to do busi- 
ness, you musthave stock. You must be careful 
and place your orders with reliable concerns 


that will SHIP and Ship promptly. 


Insure yourselves now by sending us your 
Blanket Orders, we to ship as near as possible 
when you want the stock and invoice at lowest 
price at time of shipment. No better insurance 
was ever written. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


(Premium Specialist ) 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Representatives: 
Smith-Carothers Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Maryland. 


Herbert Gallagher, 
34 Carleton St., 
Newton, Mass., in 
New England. 











MANUFACTURERS 








We Have a Good Transit 


Line of 


XXXXX No. 1 B C Clears 5-2—16” 


Can make Quick Shipment 
of Mixed Cars of 
XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 
XX B C Clears 5-2—16” 
XXX B C Clears 6-2—16” 
¥%x4,5 & 6” BC RC Siding and 
Clapboards—redressed and rebutted. 


Write for prices. 


Lester W. David Lbr. Co. 


544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 


EXPORTERS 
SadaddIHs 











MERCHANTS 








Fir, Hemlock, Cedar” 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber 
—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 


“ RITE- 
GRADE” 





MARK 
Our MATCHILESS BRAND CLEARS make per- 
manent custorners. Let us mix a car to suit your 
needs. Write or wire for prices today. 





John D. Collins Witsiane, 
Seattle, Lumber Co. WN 











WHERE MOTOR TRUCKS MEET AN AVERAGE PROBLEM 





Suggestions for Delivering Needs of a Small Town Yard—Horse and Power Driven Ve- 
hicles Contrasted—Western Logging Feats 





A DELIVERY PROBLEM AND THE SOLUTION 


We are contemplating putting on one or more trucks and 
we would be very glad to have you advise us what, in your 
estimation, would be the most practical truck for us to in- 
ind We thought that we would probably put in a 2-ton 
ruck. 

We do not believe that any of the towns near here are 
using motor trucks—that is, there are no towns within a 
radius of 40 miles that use trucks. However, it looks like 
they are the coming thing. 

Our average load is about 2,000 feet of lumber or the 
equivalent weight of some other material. We carry lumber 
of all kinds, millwork of all kinds, cement, lime, plaster, as 
well as sewer tile, woven wire fence, rolled roofing, shingles, 
and similar articles. 


The city covers about nine square miles and we _ have 
between twenty-five and thirty miles of pavement inside 
the city limits. We also have six brick roads leading out of 
our city. The length of these roads averages from one to 
four miles. We run three 1-horse wagons and seven 2-horse 
wagons and we do some country delivering out as far as 
twelve or fourteen miles. 

Our idea was that our truck should have at least a 14-foot 
bed so that we could haul reasonable lengths of lumber as 
well as anything else we might want to handle. 

Our dirt roads in the spring of the year get very muddy. 
We would be very glad to hear from you and receive any 
information you see fit to give us. 

[The above letter was received from a prosperous and up- 
to-date retail lumber firm in Illinois and the firm, in turn, 
has been given specific advice upon the points asked. The 
letter is printed here for two reasons, the first being to show 
to readers the service that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, thru 
its motor truck department, is ready and willing to give 
retailers or manufacturers of lumber regarding the motoriza- 
tion of delivery or hauling systems. No attempt is made to 
boost the use of a truck where a truck would not be equally 
as suitable, or more suitable, than any other form of haulage, 
and, if desired, an investigation will be undertaken for our 
readers and just as accurate and reliable advice will be given 
as it is possible to obtain. In other words, the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN desires to offer a real help to lumbermen think- 
ing of changing from horse to motor delivery and will give 
disinterested advice. 

This letter is printed, in the second place, because it shows 
conditions typical of many districts in which motor delivery 
of lumber has not been resorted to. The city is prosperous 
and good sized, with a lot of paving, as well as having 
six brick roads leading out into the country for some dis- 
tance. While the other roads are dirt, they are kept in as 
good condition as is possible and, taking the whole situa- 
tion, the roads are in good hauling shape the greater part 
of the year. Of course, heavy and deep mud incommodes 
motor vehicles, but it also restricts equally the hauling of 
material by wagon. As may easily be told from the fact 
that the company keeps ten teams running, its business is 
of very good proportions. That means that ten teamsters 
must be employed, and today it is getting to be harder and 
harder to get enough help even for retail yards of this size. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not urge the installation of 
motor truck delivery systems in attempting to do away 
with jobs for teamsters but does urge that consideration be 
given to the possible reduction in the number of men em- 
ployed by the use of such a system as this at present. 

Based upon the experience of many retail dealers in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, a 2-ton truck operating from 
a yard such as that of our correspondent should do the work 
of two teams at least and, if supplemented by a trailer, should 
easily do the work of three teams. The advice given to the 
retailer in this case was to go slow about installing a motor 
delivery system and first buy one truck of 2-ton capacity. 
The reason for this is that the delivery problem of every 
lumber firm is slightly different from that of every other one. 
By purchasing a good truck of some sort and trying it out 
carefully, any weak points in the system can easily be located 
and thus the necessary steps taken to rectify them. Then, 
when further equipment is purchased, the retailer will know 
just what to buy. As indicated by the correspondence, a long 
bed is excellent, but in this connection care should be taken 
to see that the wheel-base is also as long as possible. The 
reason for that is this: Fach axle is built to stand a certain 
proportion of the weight rated as the capacity of the truck. 
Say that the rear axles are designed to hold up 60 percent 
of the weight. If long lumber is loaded on, even tho it does 
not weigh more than the rated capacity of the truck, it may 
stick over the rear so far that more than 60 percent of the 
weight of the load will rest upon the rear axle, thus actually 
overloading the truck. Practically all of our well made trucks 
today will carry loads greater than the rated capacity, but in 
time the wear and tear of carrying such loads shows. A 
horse can go on working beyond his strength for a time but, 
in the end, it shows. Altho the motor truck is a machine, 
exactly the same thing occurs when it is overworked too 
long—namely, the day will come when a break-down occurs, 
and actually the user does not get the full benefit of the 
equipment that would be obtained by careful treatment. 

In this case, the use of trailers is strongly advocated and 
for this purpose the displaced lumber wagons may be used 
very well fora time. A little work will serve to convert them 
into trailers. It should be remembered, however, that a 
truck runs about three times as fast as a team, and conse- 
quently a wagon has to do three times as much work in a 
day when it is hauled as a trailer by a truck. Therefore, 
in days, it will last only a third as long as when hauled by 
horses. The best way to do is to buy a sturdy trailer from 
a reputable manufacturer and try it out just the same as a 
truck is tried out. By purchasing a 2-ton truck and a 2-ton 
trailer, or even a 8-ton trailer, it will be possible to haul 
larger loads than the correspondent states are ever carried 
and unquestionably the speed at which deliveries can be 
made will be greatly facilitated. 

The type of body to be installed on a truck is well worth 
careful consideration. In this case, the roller body with 
stake sides would probably prove the most satisfactory. Also 
rolls could be installed on one or two of the discarded horse 
wagons, the loads assembled in the yard upon these wagons 
and by means of the hand crank the load could be turned on 
to the truck in very short order and the machine could be 
kept busy delivering practically all of the time. Then, in 
unloading ordinary material that is not injured by a short 
drop, the rolls would greatly facilitate the working of the 
delivery system. In hauling mill work, it is always wise 
to have stakes to keep the material well piled upon the truck 
and, upon occasion, to support it. These stakes ought really 
to be removable so that material could be carried directly 
from the warehouse and out on to the truck without any in- 
terference with stakes or sideboards. It is an easy matter 
to fix up sideboards to go with these stakes and, in hauling 
cement, rolled roofing and some other commodities, such as 
woven wire and sewer tile, the sideboards would prove of 
much use in keeping the load in pr. Der place. 


Deliveries are made by this firm twelve or fourteen miles 
out in the country and to make such a delivery by team mus( 
consume the greater part of the day. A truck will easil, 
run ten miles an hour over even inferior roads and, in 
emergency and upon god roads, can be run as high as fifteo: 
miles without the slightest injury. Thus, the speed in making 
deliveries to the country could be greatly increased and w):- 
questionably it would help out a lot to be able to tell 
farmer that the material desired for him could be delivere:! 
in an hour. Also, the delivering business into the countr) 
is pretty largely determined by the time it takes to go an 
return, and in this case we suspect that the 14-mile ¢ 
livery limit of this company is set by the inability of the 
team to go farther.in a day. and return. As the trucks rui 
much faster, the distance for delivering into the country cay 
be largely increased, and this, of course, means a greater sal 
territory and more business. The experience of other retail- 
ers all point to this and there are very few cases in whic} 
the installation of a motor truck system has not tended t 
increase the sales territory in size—EDIToR.] 





LOGGING IN THE WEST WITH MOTOR TRUCK 


The Nichols & Miller Logging Co., operating at Gig Harbor. 
near Tacoma, Wash., has just installed a 5-ton G. M. ©. 
truck for hauling logs and is disposing of its teams and pur- 
poses to haul entirely by motor in the future. In the pictures 
both ends of the same huge fir log, scaling 3,010 feet of lum 











GIANT FIR LOG LOADED ON 5-TON G. M. C. TRUCK 


ber, are shown laden on the truck. R. D. Horning, truck 
sales manager, and Arthur Carpenter, service man for the 
Mueller-Harkins Motor Co., of Tacoma, are shown standing 
by the truck. 

The Nichols & Miller company, when it first decided to trys 
motor logging, used a second hand 5-ton truck with an old 
trailer having 5 inch steel tires. It was logging on a 10 per 
cent grade and the company was thoroly disgusted with the 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF HEAVILY LOADED G. M. C. TRUCh 





old truck after about a month’s experience with it. Mana: 
Horning put in a G. M. C. 42-inch dual-wheeled truck wii) 
14-inch tires and put wide, hard rubber tires on the trailer, 
raising the efficiency practically 40 percent, and the G. M. *’. 
made the 10 percent grade with 4,000 feet of logs aboard wi 
ease, and has since proved such a success that the loggi! 
company has put its teams into the discard. 





SATISFIED WITH MOTOR DELIVERY OF LUMBER 


California is noted for its good roads and consequently it 
is not surprising to find that lumbermen in that State are 
enthusiastic users of motor trucks—not that it takes govd 
roads to enable a truck to be successfully operated, of cours’, 
but the better the roads the more work can be gotten out of 2 
truck and the heavier the loads it will haul. In Sacramen!», 
Cal., the lumber business conducted by the W. F. Knox 


in the city. The concern has been operating a 5-ton truck 
for three years with much success. In commenting upon 
motor delivery, O. H. Miller, managing executor, says: “The 
truck has been giving perfect satisfaction. We use the orii- 
nary lumber wagons as trailers, as in this way we can hav 
the trailers loaded while the truck is out, and have an il 
rangement so that we can roll a load from a trailer on to tlic 
truck, necessitating very little loss of time. 

“We often take two and sometimes three trailers where 
the roads are good, having hauled as high as 11,000 feet «t 
one trip, as the country in this vicinity is nearly level.” 


——eare—neeeest 


Tinp equipment of the big motor trucks now used to such 
an extent in the logging industry is, of course, extremely ivl- 
portant. It is not an uncommon thing to find a truck with ® 
capacity of ten tons. Experience has proved that the Good- 
year “S-V” truck tire holds up well in this service. It is 4 
solid tire that is pressed on the rim under a hydraulic pres 
sure of about 75 tons. 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 9.—The most disastrous strike in the annals of Aus- 
tralia is petering out. Engineered in the fond hope that the 
several national governments—Federal and State—would 
capitulate to the decrees of a secret organization, the strike 
has come to the position where thousands of the victims are 
flocking back to the work they spurned at the bidding of their 
lenders. The various governments, with one exception— 
Queensland—were enabled to defeat the machinations of the 
lavor agitators by enrolling thousands of national volunteers, 
or, what would be called in the United States, strike breakers, 
and the policy has proved to be sound. The national volun- 
tecrs were marshalled and distributed among the more neces- 
sitous industries and military and naval establishments, and 
enough men were available to keep the wheels of industry 
moving, tho here and there factories had to lie idle and ships 
tic up till normal conditions came again. 

The bogie of the strike—the card system—has been ob- 
scured in the various issues developed since the beginning of 
the strike, but it has been clearly proved that the card system 
inaugurated by the New South Wales Government has nothing 
in common with the Taylor system of America and is a per- 
fectly harmless, non-sweating but necessary procedure in a 
big establishment employing thousands of men, if some track 
is to be kept of unlimited expenditure. 

The Queensland Government is a Labor Government with 
a premier of strong socialistic leanings and under the whip of 
the labor leaders it has maintained an antagonistic attitude 
toward all the other governments and has placated the 
strikers within its borders, even to going to the length of 
paying them their wages while on strike. An interesting 
phase of the situation in Queensland now is an effort by the 
Government to seize and work steamers lying idle in their 
perts against a prohibition order of the Federal Government 
to do so under the War Precautions Act. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not likely to be beaten, because the law of the 
Commonwealth is that where there is any conflict between 
itself and the States the Commonwealth law prevails. 

As explained in previous notes the whole of the lumber 
industry became involved in the general strike, and all lum- 
ber yards in the principal cities had to close down or greatly 
reduce operations. This was particularly the case in Mel- 
bourne, where countermoves were necessary to defeat sinister 
plans of the labor organizations. First, union labor refused 
to load ships employing national labor; then drivers and 
carters refused to transport lumber from wharves where na- 
tional labor was engaged, and so on thru the whole gamut 
of sections until at last the timber merchants decided upon 
a general holiday until some sense returned to the warring 
factions. However, the worst of the trouble is over and 
during the last few days men of all sections have been 
applying for reinstatement to their old jobs, and it is re- 
ported that the various merchants are meeting with a view 
to resuming operations as soon as coal and other motive sup- 
plies are available. 


Since the strike began to assume a losing aspect there 
have been innumerable fires, and valuable ships have been 
lost and others set afire at wharves. So serious indeed has 
the danger to steamers become that the few now running are 
under the strictest guard and every parcel and package is 
ransacked to detect any possible infernal machine. The 
I. W. W. is held largely responsible for these criminal acts 
against property, but up to date none of many big rewards 
offered for information has brought forward anything of 
note. 

The award in the timber workers’ appeal to the Arbitration 
Court has been delivered and an all-round increase of 14 
cents a day has been granted. This is barely a quarter of 
the amount demanded, and the men’s executives are bitterly 
resentful against the court for not yielding more generously 
to their demands. The award is looked upon with satisfac- 
tion by the employers, as in many ways they have succeeded 
in obtaining better conditions than prevailed under the old 
award. They were quite prepared for some increase in wages, 
as a tendency to higher wages all over Australia was bound 
to be reflected here, but they consider the increase reasonable 
and it can be easily met by a small additional sum to the 
retail rates of lumber. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Nov. 29 to Dec. 4, inclusive, eight vessels brought 
8,457,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—850,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Midland, Ont. The next 
largest cargo—464,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Mueller, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Nov. 29—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Escanaba, Mich., 260,000 
feet. 

Nov. 30—Steamer 7. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 428,000 
feet ; steamer Herman H. Hettler, Midland, Ont., 850,000 feet. 

Dec. 1—Steamer Mueller, Wells, Mich., 464,000 feet. 

Dec. 3—Steamer Niko, Wells, Mich., 425,000 feet ; steamer 
I. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

Dec. 4—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cedar River, Mich., 310,000 
feet ; schooner Delta, Marinette, Wis., 320,000 feet. 











REMOVES DANGER OF CHEMICAL ACTION 


Silica and flake graphite are absolutely unchangeable as 
paint pigments, says the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of 
Jersey City, N. J. This fact explains why paints made with 
these pigments possess the gfeatest possible durability and 
why the films remain elastic after years of service. No 
chemical action can occur between the paint and the article 
to which it is applied. This kind of paint prevents cor- 
rosion, for graphite is the most water-repellent pigment 
known, and the paint is easily applied, thus insuring good 
work, 
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Moderate demand, limited production and firm prices sum 
up the trade conditions in general. Some improvement is 
noted in the outlook at one or two centers, as indicated by 
the detailed reports in the paragraphs following. There is 
no improvement in the general building situation, and little 
activity can be looked for before spring, barring some emer- 
gency construction both of factory extensions and housing 
for workmen in connection with war contracts. 


Except for the storm sash and door demand and some 
Government orders the local trade would be very dull indeed. 
Some of the jobbers report larger orders for storm sash and 
doors than they had expected. The smaller concerns are 
having about as quiet a time as they have ever experienced. 
Despite the inactivity of the market prices are firmly held, 
and there is no prospect of a lower basis, the high prices of 
material and labor precluding any downward movement no 
matter how slack the demand may become. 

Retail yards in Minneapolis and St. Paul territory seem 
‘o be about out of the market. Building in the twin cities 
is about closed up for the winter, apart from a number of 
low priced residences. There is a fair amount of buying in 
stock sizes. Trade generally is very quiet and the factories 
Nave reduced their output to the winter basis. Prices hold 
firm; in fact, they could hardly do otherwise in view of the 
cost of all materials. 

Mills in the Cincinnati territory report an increasing num- 
ber of inquiries and consumers show considerable anxiety as 
‘o what to expect in the way of prices next season. There 
‘s a fair demand at present for sash, doors and interior 
‘nish, and with the labor scarcity and difficulty of securing 

upplies of dry stock for manufacturing the mills have about 
all the business they can well handle. 

More plans have placed in the hands of the St. Louis plan- 
ng mill listing bureau during the last four or five days than 
or the preceding three weeks, which is an encouraging indi- 
ition. It is believed that many of these plans for which 
uantities are being listed will result in contracts. 

Plants at Kansas City, Mo., are reported operating at a 
‘air rate, but new orders are scarce and not much increase 
is looked for before the spring figuring begins. Prices are 
Ormly held. 

The door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., has been below normal 
recently and not much optimism is felt as regards any im- 
provement in the near future. There still is a scarcity of 
Vacifie coast lumber used for doors. 

Conditions continue practically unchanged at Baltimore, 
Md. The manufacturers still find the Government their best 
customer, Without this special demand their business would 
be decidedly light, from all indications, 

The sash, door and millwork market at Tacoma, Wash., 
continues firm, with fir door prices remaining about 78 off. 
Manufacturers assert that it is doubtful whether a car of 
‘loors could be bought for a cent under that figure. Fancy 
fogs are up another dollar, and are none too plentiful at 
that. The factories are running steadily and report a pretty 
sood demand. 

Business is quiet at the San Francisco sash and millwork 
factories. Door factories about the Bay are moderately busy. 
Door departments of the principal white pine plants in the 
Sierras are still in operation, tho some of the sawmills have 
closed down for the season. Shipments of white pine door 
stock and open sash to eastern markets are delayed by car 
shortage. . 

Window glass manufacturers freely express the opinion 
that recent wage advances, amounting, in the case of skilled 
labor, to as much as 28 percent over the wages prevailing at 
beginning of the last “fire,” as well as increased cost of all 





materials, will be reflected in still higher prices for the 
finished product. They, moreover, predict that notice of such 
advance in jobbing prices of window glass will be issued to 
the trade in the near future. The manufacturers also are 
apparently apprehensive that the glass making industry may 
be classed by the Government as nonessential to the war, and 
supplies of materials restricted or entirely shut off. No inti- 
mation of any such intention, however, has been given out, 
and it is hard to see how the manufacture of so necessary a 
product as ordinary window class could be cut off, altho art 
or stained glass, and possibly even plate glass, might even- 
tually come under the ban. It would appear from general 
trade conditions that makers of glazed sash can not go far 
wrong by anticipating their glass needs somewhat and stock- 
ing up at prevailing prices. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Kentucky Headwaters Coal Co., of which Kenneth 
U. Meguire, of Louisville, Ky., and J. R. Slayton, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., are at the head, has closed deals on about 
1,000 acres of rich hardwood timber and coal lands lying 
along the headwaters of the north fork of the Kentucky 
River and Bottomfork Creek in Letcher County, Kentucky, 
for a consideration of approximately $138,000. The timber 
is practically in its virgin state and contains every hard- 
wood known in Kentucky, some of which are of mammoth 
size, especially the oak and poplar. Much of the timber 
lies along the flats of the Cumberland Mountains. It is 
reported that mills will be installed and development of the 
tract started about the first of the year. The coal prop- 
erties are some of the best in the coal fields of the State, 
earrying the main Elkhorn seam eight feet thick, solid, 
with several smaller workable seams. A two-mile branch 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad from Kona station 
will be constructed immediately. A model lumber, mining 
and industrial town will be established. 








The Blackwood Lumber Co., Blackwood, Va., recently 
bought a several hundred acre hardwood timber tract in 
the Stone and Black Mountains, adjoining the Kentucky- 
Virginia border around Pound, Va., and will extend its 
developments beginning Jan. 1. The timber consists of 
white oak, chestnut oak, maple, sugar tree, beech, hem- 
lock, poplar and lynn. 


Brown & Hackney (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., and Little 
Rock, Ark., have purchased 6,000 acres of hardwood tim- 
berland near Transylvania, La., from the Tensas Land & 
Lumber Co., together with a single band mill, having a 
daily capacity of 35,000 feet. The tract is principally cov- 
ered with cottonwood, gum, cypress and oak, and plans 
are being made for its development. The company is 
building seven miles of standard gage railroad to facilitate 
bringing out the logs and will locate its new mill on the 
Missouri Pennsylvania system. 


The J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee, Mich., has 
bought from the Keweenaw Association the timber on 
8,000 acres of land about a mile south of Sagola. The tract 
contains about 10,000,000 feet of timber and is one of the 
finest tracts of hardwood in the upper peninsula. The 
Wells company will not begin cutting this timber until its 
present logging operations in Marinette and Forest coun- 
ties are finished. 





E. M. Shintaffer, of Castle Rock, Wash., has purchased 
5,000,000 feet of timber near Toledo and will establish a 
camp as soon as the necessary machinery and material 
can be secured. The logs will be floated down the Cow- 
litz River and towed to the Portland market. 





The California Packing Corporation, of San Francisco, 
Cal., recently bought 250,000,000 feet of timber near Susan- 
ville from the Government, and will erect a manufacturing 
plant at that point. 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


insures prompt action at all times. That is what our 
facilities enable us to offer you in the shipping of 
Douglas Fir. Try us next time. 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc.,(E.T.Sturgeon.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell and R. E. Lewis. ) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND 3IOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
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“Swiftsure 
Service” 


You will get it 
by dealing with 


COAST FIR LUMBER CO. 
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PORTLAND, ORE, 





The American Lumb erman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
1220-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 4.—There is a good general inquiry for southern hard- 
wood lumber, according to prominent members of the trade 
here, tho it is admitted that some items are comparatively 
dull and that considerable difficulty is experienced in secur- 
ing cars for delivery. A very good demand is reported for 
the higher grades of quartered white oak and a good business 
is done therein, somewhat to the surprise of members of the 
trade. Plain oak in thick stock is in very satisfactory call 
and so many manufacturers have been devoting their time to 
the manufacture of stock thicker than 4/4 that the demand 
for the latter is considerably better than recently. The 
flooring manufacturers are taking rather more stock, but the 
strengthening of the situation, so far as inch plain oak is con- 
cerned, appears to be due largely to the greatly decreased 
supply. There is an excellent call for cypress, which is mov- 
ing in good volume, and ash is a steady seller. There is 
perhaps more doing in hickory than ever before because of 
Government orders for great quantities of this lumber. The 
box manufacturers are taking excellent care of all the low 
grade cottonwood and gum produced and some manufac- 
turers of gum today expressed the conviction that in all prob- 
ability, owing to the enormous requirements of thé Govern- 
ment of wooden containers, the higher grades of gum and 
cottonwood might easily find their way into the box plants. 
There is no large demand at the moment either for cotton- 
wood or gum in the upper grades and yet the demand for the 
lower grades is wellnigh insatiable at the highest prices ever 
known. 

A slight improvement in the transportation situation at 
Memphis proper is reported by officials of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, but there is no change for the better 
so far as outside mills are concerned. All the plants in Mem- 
phis previously closed down because of log shortage resulting 
from lack of flat cars have resumed operations, with the ex- 
ception of two, and the railroads seem, following the deter- 
mined action of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
and the Southern Logging Association, reported elsewhere in 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to be making more 
strenuous efforts to meet the requirements of lumber manu- 
facturers here. There is still, however, a marked shortage 
of both cars and logs and the mills are running on exceed- 
ingly limited reserve supplies. Weather conditions continue 
excellent for getting out logs but interest in this work is so 
overshadowed by the car situation that little attention is 
being paid thereto. 

The Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co. is in a fair way toward 
solving its transportation problems. It has received the first 
barge ordered from a firm in Philadelphia and this will be 
used as soon as the water in Sunflower River is high enough 
for handling logs to the company’s mill at that point as well 
as for handling the output of the plant. The company has 
ordered several more barges and these will be put into service 
as rapidly as they are delivered. The barges will be capable 
of handling 500,000 to 600,000 feet of lumber. 

According to J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, the association has 
taken no action yet with reference to the proposal of the 
southern roads to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in conjunction with the eastern carriers, for authority to pub- 
lish advances of 2 or 3 cents per hundred on lumber from all 
producing points in the territory from the Atlantic Ocean on 
the east to the Rio Grande on the west to destinations in 
Eastern Trunk Line territory. The subject will receive con- 
sideration at an early date but the securing of relief from 
present transportation conditions will require all the atten- 
tion of the association for the immediate future. 

Members of the hardwood lumber fraternity at Memphis 
fared well at the Second Reserve Officers’ training camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., the following receiving commissions as 
second lieutenants: H. H. Clark, formerly with Penrod, 
Jurden & McCowen (Inc.) ; D. «» Stanton, assistant secretary 
of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, and Richard 
J. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 4.—St. Louis yards continue to report excellent busi- 
ness so far as outside business is concerned, and there has 
been considerable shipping within the last week. The car 
supply is much easier here than at points along the mills, and 
shipments from St. Louis are made promptly. The retail 
demand continues light. 

The demand for longleaf timbers by railroads has not been 
relieved owing to the government requirements, with the re- 
sult that there has been quite a lot of buying of shortleaf 
timbers to meet immediate requirements. Many box cars 
are reported to be sadly in need of repairs, and it is expected 
that the roads will of necessity soon be in the market for 
large quantities of material for roofs and sides of cars. 

Missouri hardwood and tie manufacturers report that re- 
cent heavy rains have materially assisted production in that 
it turned labor unable to work on the'farms on account of 
weather conditions to the lumber trades. 

Some mills report that they have had no''cars for three or 
four weeks. Some of the largest concerns have almost given 
up hope of getting cars for other than Government orders, and 
cars for this business even are hard to get. 

The C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber Co., which has 
been in business in St. Louis for sixty years, is now in proc- 
ess of liquidation. Since the death of Christian F. Liebke, 
founder of the business, five years ago, it has been conducted 
by his three sons, Joseph, Frank J. and Paul Y. Liebke. 
Joseph and Frank J. Liebke have organized a new corpora- 
tion under the laws of Missouri with a capital stock of $100,- 
000 to be known as the Liebke Lumber Co. (Inc.). This 
corporation will operate a sawmill at Plaquemine, La., which 
will get out ash and cypress. They are now at Plaquemine. 
The original company owned valuable property in North St. 
Louis, as well as a lumber yard and manufacturing plant: 

Building permits were granted during November for 203 
new buildings to cost $265,243 and 305 alterations to cost 
$149,310, a total of $414,553, as against a total for Novem- 
ber, 1916, of $1,244,904, a decrease of $829,351. The build- 
ing permits for October, 1917, represented $557,070, a de- 
crease of $136,517. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 4.—A resume of conditions in the hardwood market, 
as of Dec. 1, issued by F. R. Gadd, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, in part is as follows: 

“There has been a noticeable improvement in the hardwood 
market during the last two or three weeks. Inquiries are 
more numerous and prices are steady, with a tendency toward 
higher levels, this being due in part to the many embargoes 
and the car shortage. * * * The demand for Govern- 


ment purposes shows no let-up. The increased call for the 
thicker stocks has materially reduced the production of one- 
inch lumber, and large consumers, realizing this fact, are: 


endeavoring to get under cover on requirements to carry then 
for some time. * * * Qak, ash and hickory suitable ).; 
the manufacture of the various implements of war are ir 
great demand. Hickory, especially, is needed in large 
quirements by the Government, but stocks are low. Plain . ak 
in stock thicker than 4/4 is in excellent call and it is didi- 
cult to supply the demand. The only items dragging j st 
now are those ordinarily in demand from the furniture tr. 
and for building purposes. * * * ” 

Lumber manufacturers and distributers are report 
orders more plentiful and an urgent demand for immedi» i 
deliveries of practically all the hardwoods and yellow p 
and hemlock. The oaks, poplar, ash, walnut, pine and cypr 
all show increased strength and activity over a year ago, a 
lumbermen in this vicinity generally report a better trade th 
this time in 1916, altho the outlook is clouded by the unc 
tainties of the transportation situation and of what eff: 
Government war necessities may have on general busine 
Much more retail business could be done could stocks be 
cured, but the car situation is discouraging. 

Wagon and truck manufacturers say they have as mu 
business as they can take care of thruout the winter. Th 
report less trouble getting raw material than some oth 
manufacturers, no doubt because of their Government co: 
tracts. The large piano manufacturing company in this ci 
which is working on a Government contract for airplane win 
is operating that part of its plant night and day with a lare 
force of workmen. 

E. E. Myers, who has been connected with the Washin:z 
ton office of the Hardwood Emergency Bureau, following hi 
retirement from the managership of the California Redwoo | 
Association, left the bureau Dec. 1, and, according to a lette: 
to a friend in Cincinnati, has gone to New York to “look over 
the newspaper field, in which ~ ork he has been engaged for 
years. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 4.—Practically the entire hardwood demand at present 
centers around the Government’s various needs of equipment, 
and hardwoods are certainly playing an important part on the 
big world war. The car shortage is steadily growing wors: 
in the south and numerous mills have been forced to close. 
while others are facing the same thing. Under existing con 
ditions the mill operator can do very little except tie up 
money in manufactured lumber which he can not ship or 
realize upon until the car situation becomes easier. 

Reports from various inland ship building or boat building 
points are that labor is getting very scarce due to the large 
numbers of men who are going to the coast ship building 
points, where they are being offered as high as $7 a day 
Things have been picking up somewhat with the inland boat 
builders, there having been a better demand for barges, and 
there is also a possibility that river traffic will again be re 
vived, and that the inland yards will again be busy. 

A contract to make all repairs, build additions ete. to Camp 
Taylor, Louisville, has been awarded to the Alfred Struck Co., 
this city, by the War Department. 

The Winchester (Ky.) Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has 
been forced to release about forty workmen, and practically 
suspend operations due to the car shortage, which makes it 
impossible to obtain cars to handle its products. The wure 
houses are stocked with manufactured articles, most of which 
are for delivery in the East, where embargoes prevent deliy 
ery even if cars can be obtained. 

M. J. Kirwan, of Kirwan Bros., mill operators of Louis 
ville, now has two sons in the army, J. Ross Kirwan having 
been commissioned a first lieutenant in the regular army, 
while Edward E. Kirwan is a first lieutenant in the Officers’ 
Reserve. Both boys until recently were connected with th: 
local office. Mr. Kirwan has six more sons, one of whom was 
rejected for being under weight. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 4.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers continue to re 
port a strengthened demand, which is attributed directly to 
an increase in war orders in industrial plants thruout Indi 
ana. The furniture industries also are buying a little heavie: 
than they were a few weeks ago, but the retail trade is un 
usually quiet. 

Building operations for November were valued at $400,200) 
compared with $721,076 for the corresponding period of la 
year, or a loss of $320,876. The value of operations for th 
first eleven months of last year was $8,407,030, compared wit! 
$7,017,159 for the corresponding period of the current yea: 
a loss of $1,389,871. Contractors and lumbermen believe th: 
the value of operations for this year will fall below the valu: 
of last year by more than $1,500,000. No estimating of a 
extensive nature is being done and building interests a: 
somewhat discouraged over the outlook. 

Oak, walnut, ash and hickory are in good demand an! 
there is an excellent demand for all kinds of box making m: 
terials. Car shortages are more acute, but the general tra‘! 
is not being troubled much with this condition. 

W. O. Newton, manager of the New Castle Lumber C: 
New Castle, Ind., has been appointed county fuel admini 
trator by the Government and is active in relieving c 
shortage conditions in Henry County. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 3.—Hardwood manufacturers report that trade 
some lines is very good, while in others it is rather sluggis! 
The log question is again a cause for worry, many manufa: 
turers reporting that they have an abundance of logs boug! 
in southern Indiana, western Kentucky and western Tenne: 
see, but few logs are being brought in because cars can no 
be obtained. The car shortage is looming up and appears t 
be more serious than it has been for several months. Quar- 
tered white oak remains off, as for some time, while plai 
white oak is moving nicely. Plain red oak is in good d 
mand, but quartered red oak is dragging. Quartered syci 
more moves well, while elm and maple are only in fair d« 
mand. Gum remains off and hickory is as brisk as it has 
been for some time. The best grades of walnut are in stron: 
demand, while culls are not demanded. Cottonwood is movinz 
lively. Ash is strong. 

The many friends of Fred W. Reitz, of the Clem Reitz « 
Sons Co., marufacturer of hardwood lumber, have started 4 
boom for him for the Democratic nomination for auditor of 
Vanderburg County. Mr. Reitz is now a member of the 
Evansville city council and in the November election wa* 
chosen for another four-year term. 

A comprehensive survey of the Cincinnati (Ohio) territory 
from a building material standpoint has been undertaken by 
the directors of the Builders’ Exchange with a view of learnt 
ing just what are the prospects for getting material for con- 
struction work next spring and to ascertain as closely as pos 
sible the amount and the character of supplies available in 
that city and ferritory. In order to accomplish this the offi- 
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cers of the exchange have enlisted the aid of representatives 
in 2)! lines of building material and the accumulated data will 
be classified and placed at the disposal of architects and 


eov:vactors. This inquiry also has relation to reports that 
the Government intends to put a ban on certain classes of 
construction where the securing of material for it would 
int rfere with the transportation of war and other essential 


me‘erial for the Government. It is planned, too, to follow the 
ce) us of building material in the Cincinnati territory with 
a onvass to ascertain to what extent any deficiency for the 
eo: struction work of next year can be supplied by other 
ay uues of transportation than the railroads, which it is well 
un erstood will be taxed to the limit in carrying Govern- 
mt freight and troops. This survey looks to the use of 
treks as well as the Ohio River and its tributaries to reach 
th many sources of supply convenient to Cincinnati. For 
th. purpose of further considering the problem and to hear 
w tever reports may be ready, either in whole or in part, a 
sy ial meeting of the exchange, with representatives of allied 
ir vests, will be held in Cincinnati on Dec. 17. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


jee. 8.—The demand for lumber here remains light outside 


of ‘hat used for shipping and crating purposes. Two news 
ites of the week of interest to the trade were the assurances 
fron Washington that the construction of pleasure automo- 


bilcs, the city’s basic industry, would not be curtailed by the 
Government and that freight cars to carry them away will 
no! be denied ; and the report that Barclay, Parsons & Klapp, 
the noted New York engineers retained by the city, recom- 
mend that work should be begun here at once on a rapid 
transit system of subway and elevated lines. 

J. FE. Deacon, secretary of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, will attend the conference of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at the Congress Hotel in Chicago 
tomorrow. Mr. Deacon hopes to put before members of the 
retailers’ association the plan to have their secretary, Charles 
A. Bowen, of this city, take offices in the new quarters which 
the Detroit association will occupy Jan. 1. Mr. Bowen now 
maintains an office in the Dime Bank Building here. 

I'rank J. Cobbs, president of the Cobbs & Mitchell Lumber 
Co., of Cadillac, Mich., has pledged the first $50,000 of a 
$250,000 permanent endowment for Olivet College, at Olivet, 
Mich. His pledge is conditional that $50,000 be raised to pay 
the outstanding debts and that the $250,000 fund be com- 


pleted. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 4.—The demand for lumber is increasing thruout cen- 
tral and southern Wisconsin, and a great volume of business 
is expected with the coming of spring. The fuel market has 
strengthened wonderfully in this vicinity during the last 
month and prices have increased over 50 percent, and addi- 
tional advances are expected. Labor has become more plenti- 
ful in this section recently, and an increase in the volume and 
quality of, work is a consequence. 

R. J. MeQuillan, sales manager for the Langlade Lumber 
Co., reports a good surplus of orders on hand, with a good 
demand for all low grade stock. He also reports that the 
ear shortage is becoming more acute and that all shipments 
are being delayed because of the lack of cars. 

The Henshaw-Worden Lumber Co., which will take over 
and operate the sawmill formerly owned by the Kingsbury & 
Henshaw Lumber Co., has incorporated with a capitalization 
of $100,000. C. E. Henshaw, J. H. Worden and A. B. Good- 
rick are the incorporators. The new company has extensive 


timberland holdings, sufficient to insure the mill of a run of 
many years. It has purchased a large steam caterpillar trac- 
tor and sleighs from the Kellogg Lumber Co., and will employ 
this equipment in its logging operations. The formation of 
this enterprise is of great importance to the industrial future 


of Antigo. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 4.—It begins to look as if northern Wisconsin lum- 
ber manufacturers will be able practically to duplicate during 
1918 the large cut of the last season in spite of many un- 
favorable influences. The numerous -handicaps besetting 
logging operations are gradually being overcome by the exer- 
cise of ingenuity and the effects of deterrent influences are 
rapidly being minimized. 

Confronted by an acute car shortage and congestion of 
freight traffic that is rapidly growing worse, loggers for mills 
at Wausau, Wis., have come to the conclusion that one way 
to overcome the difficulty is by spreading the delivery of logs 
to mills over a long period instead of during a short time. 
Instead of shipping the greater part of the cut during the 
winter months, mill operators will put logs on rollways 
along the sidings and keep them there until they are needed 
at the mills. 

While loggers are still hundreds of men short of require- 
ments for woods operations, the labor situation shows im- 
provement as the result of the general advance in wages, 
which not only has made more men available but brought 
a better class of labor—the kind that will stay on the job. 

Two of the large mills in the upper peninsula finished their 
season’s cut last week and are now closed for a month for 
repairs and overhauling. The Dollar Bay Lumber Co.’s mill 
at Dollar Bay sawed 5,000,000 feet last season and expects 
to equal the cut in 1918. The Baraga Lumber Co., Baraga, 
has sawed 8,000,000 feet and expects to ship about 3,000,000 
feet during the winter. Two million cords of hemlock bark 
were shipped during the season. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Dec. 4.—Snow has fallen this week in generous amounts 
in northern Wisconsin and has stimulated plans for an active 
logging season. From data available at the offices of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
operations will be curtailed somewhat by some companies 
and expanded by others over those of previous seasons, so 
the net result promises to keep up with the average input 
of logs for the winter. Northern Wisconsin operators do 
not expect that the lumber industry will suffer seriously 
during the nation’s participation in the war as much lumber 
is required for the building of cantonments, crates for am- 
munition, boxes for canned articles and foodstuffs and similar 
war necessities. 

J. O. Blizt, of Marquette, Mich., plans a busy season in 
the woods provided the required number of men can be en- 
gaged. In the Fortune Lake district, Dickinson County, he 
plans to cut about a million feet of timber. Mr. Blizt ex- 
pects to let a number of contracts. 

Herbert E. Chellis, formerly of Wausau and well known 
among lumbermen of northern Wisconsin, now in the Canad- 
ian military service, is cutting timber out of the park re- 
serves of the Duke of Bedford in England, according to a 
recent letter written his mother, Mrs. Emma Chellis, of 
Wausau. Mr. Chellis says that his early training as woods- 
man in northern Wisconsin has been a great aid to him in 
England. He is now running a crew of over 200 men and 
hopes soon to be transferred to France. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 1.—With the car situation holding the center of the 
stage, Seattle lumbermen are waiting anxiously for the next 
development, hardly knowing which way to turn. At pres- 
ent every road has so many embargoes on lumber and shingle 
shipments that it is almost impossible to tell whether cars 
can be shipped, even after they are loaded. Shipments con- 
tinue about the same in quantity, even tho reports would 
indicate tightening up of cars on all lines. Orders received 
at Pacific Northwest mills, however, are increasing rapidly, 
and this week’s report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciition shows them to be about the same as last week’s report. 
l’roduetion remains at 85 percent of normal. 

The John D. Collins Lumber Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $25,000. Mr. Collins says the increase was made 
lecessary on account of the larger business his company has 
cone during the last year. At present the bulk of orders he is 
receiving are for special cutting, of which the mills have 

ut all they can stand. Mr. Collins’ eastern connections 

rt that the yards are buying from hand to mouth, mainly 
account of present prices. 

it. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
‘lon, has received word from Vancouver, B. C., that an 

\nization, presumably similar to that ef the Seattle asso- 

tion, has been formed in that city under the name of the 

‘ish Columbia Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association. J. R. 

sherty, of the British American Mills, is president of the 

’ association. 

’. D. Fox, Seattle representative of the Coleman Lumber 

, Winona, Minn., and Hayes Lucas Lumber Co., Botts- 

1 Lumber Co. and Standard Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn., 

eves the car situation will ease up within a few weeks, 

just as soon as the vast amount of Government material 
ch is now moving reaches its final destination. While 
. Fox said he just about has to give his life history every 

'e he wants a car he seemed optimistic over the situation 
. whole. 

|. G. Tremaine, of the Buckley-Tremaine Lumber & Timber 
, Which has recently enlarged its quarters by moving to 

Henry Building, reports November business as being 

“ptionally good. While the Seattle office does only a 
olesale business, the company is operating two mills in 
ritish Columbia, F. L. Buckley having charge of affairs up 

‘e. The mill at the mouth of the Skeena River, which has 

i apecere of 100,000 feet daily, is cutting spruce lumber ex- 
elisively, 
_ “onditions in the dry kiln business, according to EB. F. 
ndolph, western manager of the Grand Rapids Dry Kiln 
, are very fair. This company has recently enlarged its 
solesale warehouse, and Mr. Tindolph says the sales of 
undry } eee has increased materially since the change 
vas made, A 

W. A. Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
‘rs’ Association, started to keep a record of the embargoes 
‘aced on lumber and shingle shipments by the various 
iilroads, at the request of a member of the association. It 
“as Mr, Shumm’s intention to issue the list as a supplement 
‘o the guide published by the association. However, when 
‘wo weeks passed, and he found he had about 500 different 


' 


Ps 
nse 
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embargoes of record, he gave the task up as not being worth 
the effort. 

That spruce is the big thing in the lumber industry in this 
State at this time is shown by the articles of incorporation 
filed this week, seven mill and logging companies, with an 
aggregate capital of over $5,000,009, having signified their 
intention of doing business. All are located on the Olympic 
Peninsula and were incorporated by J. W. Lindsay, of Port 
Angeles ; George J. Kobusch, St. Louis, and Franklin Helm, 
New York. 

Seattle labor seems to take special delight in showing its 
yellow, unpatriotic streak to the world. Resolutions intro- 
duced by J. G. Brown, president of the International Union of 
Shingle Weavers, of Seattle, at the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Buffalo, and adopted by that 
body, placed union labor on record against “judge-made” laws 
and declared the use of the injunction by judges in labor dis- 
putes to be an usurpation of the lawmaking power “to be 
disregarded, let consequences be what they may.” Injunc- 
tions were issued freely during the mill and logging camp 
strikes of this summer, much to the annoyance of the strikers. 

A visitor this week was Hale Heatherington, sales manager 
of the Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance Agency (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Heatherington was formerly engaged 
in the lumber business in Seattle, operating a mill at Lake 
Ballinger. The Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance 
Agency (Ltd.) is engaged in the wholesale lumber and ship- 
ping business in Vancouver and also leases and operates the 
plant of the Canadian Pacific Lumber Co., at Port Moody, 
- hn where it manufactures about 125,000 feet of lumber 

aily. 

BR. EB. Brooks, who handles the sales of the Nicola Valley 
Pine Lumber Co., Canford, B. C., with sales office and head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., is spending several weeks in 
Seattle, where he formerly resided, and which he still calls 
home, having a daughter attending Broadway High School. 
Mr. Brooks says that the sales of the company’s pine lumber 
were made almost entirely in Canada this year and that busi- 
ness was very good up to midsummer, but since then it has 
fallen off some. 

The White River Lumber Co. will resume operation at its 
plant at Enumclaw, Wash., Dec. 5, according to A. G. Han- 
sen, secretary and treasurer of the company, who attended 
the spruce meeting in Seattle Friday. This plant was closed 
July 17 at the time of the strike of mill and logging camp 
employees. The company announced at that time that it 
would remain closed indefinitely, but now that labor is plenti- 
ful it plans to begin operation next week. Charles Olson, 
president of the company, who has been in poor health the 
last year and who moved with his family to Los Angeles 
in September, is gradually improving, but he intends to re- 
main there until next spring at least. 

E. I. Garland, sales manager of the Silver Falls Timber 
Co., Silverton, Ore., was in Seattle Friday and visited his 
old friends in the trade. Mr. Garland was formerly in charge 


of sales of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, and 
later with the Weyerhaeuser cales Co., at Minneapolis, and 
has a host of friends in the lumber trade on the north Coast. 
He reports the big plant of the Silver Falls Timber Co. at 
Silverton running full time, tho somewhat short-handed be- 
cause of labor scarcity. . 





TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 3.—The first vessel to load lumber here for Australia 
in months, the schooner Henry Wilson, arrived in port last 
week and is taking a parcel shipment of 500,000 feet from the 
North End Lumber Co. and the Western Fir Lumber Co. 
mills for A. F. Thane & Co. The prevailing charter market 
rate is $42.50 to Sydney or $45 to Melbourne or Adelaide, 
enough to pay for the vessel one voyage out. Lumber ship- 
pers report tonnage exceedingly scarce and rates continuing 
very high and firm, with comparatively little lumber going 
by water. The rate from Puget Sound to the Hawalian 
Islands is $18.50 to $20; to Valparaiso range, $40; to Callao, 
$40, and to Cape Town the modest figure of 275s. The Aus- 
tralian rate now being paid approximates 160s, whereas in 
before-war days vessels were taking 37 4s. ; 

Red cedar shingle manufacturers who were barred from 
participation in the Government cantonment contracts when 
patent roofing was used on the hundreds of buildings erected 
are taking hope as the result of an inquiry from the canton- 
ment last week for shingles. Altho 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber has been used in construction of the Tacoma camp 
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Steam 
Signal Whistle 


TOOTSE 


A STEAM WHISTLE 
Electrically Operated— 
Steam for Sound — Electricity 
for Speed— 
An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 


Read what ““Toots-E”’ users say: 





Mount Vernon, Wash. 
“We consider the ‘TOOTS-E’ 
a winner and are well satisfied 
with the ones we have in use. It 
is a decided advance from the old 
method of signaling.” 

English Lumber Company. 





Booklet sent on request. 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO, 


Wieriies Sunes Dre snrnese - 
————e = _— 
«WALTEABLE JOURNAL BOXES. PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOCS FROCS AND SWITCHES. 

«MALLEABLE AND STEEL CAR CASTINGS. STEEL CAR WHEELS. 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 








Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School, he most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
American Lumberman p215°""3., Chicago 














Z They Are 
Fighting 
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YOU 


FELLOow Lum- 
bermen from 
the United States 
and Canada, are inthe 
Trenches of France 
now, doing their utmost 
to protect you and yours. 
; Hundreds more are going. It 
is up to youto let them know you 
appreciate what they are doing. 
They need tobacco and comforts, 
you can surely share with them what 
you are getting in abundance. Cheer 


them up and let them know the lumber 
industry is behin¢c ‘hem by subscribing 


The 
all Lumberman’s Soldier’s 
Comforts Fund 


In charge of the Concaten- 
a | ated Order of Hoo-Hoo. If 
. 3 you know any lumbermen 
who have joined the ranks 
of theAmerican or Canadian 
army or navy send their 
names and address to 


__E. D. TENNANT 
_ 1218 Wright Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
Hoe aaa 5 We want to get in touch with them. 
ome ees eo @ FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY @ = =e = = 
E. D. TENNANT,1218 Wright Bldg,, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed find Check, Money Order or Currency for $ 
ing my subscription to the ‘‘Lumberman’s Soldier's Comforts Fund.” 
Monthly subscriptions are solicited. If you prefer to subscribe a certain 


amount per month, fill in below. 
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buildings not a shingle was used on any, patent roofing being 
given preference. The appearance of the buildings has not 
been improved by the patent roofing, the buildings being more 
like warehouses and shacks, it is said. That shingles are 
going to be tried on some buildings in the camp is indicated 
by this inquiry, which is for twenty-five to thirty cars of 
green shingles. Local manufacturers quoted a price of $2.65 
f. 0. b. cars. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is making rapid progress 
on the sawmill it is building at its plant for cutting ship 
lumber. The company is busy on some big Government con- 
tracts and its present mill is running steadily. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. finds the fir door 
market firm, according to Sales Manager Roger McAuslan, 
demand being firm and prices stiff. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 1.—Grays Harbor millmen expect to get 5,000,000 
feet of the Government order for 40,000,000 feet of fir ship 
building timbers placed with the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, recently given out for distribution among Wash- 
ington and Oregon mills. Grays Harbor’s share of the order 
will bring about $200,000 here. Government, foreign and 
railroad orders at present are giving harbor mills all the 
business they can handle. Lumber manufacturers now fear 
that the car shortage will prohibit them from filling a con- 
siderable part of the lumber orders from the East. 

The lumber market here is reported steady. Orders for 
building material are slack, but orders for Government and 
railroad construction make up for the slump in general 
building trade orders. 

Rail shipments of lumber from Grays Harbor the last six 
months totaled 500,000,000 feet. Rail shipments for October 
showed a 30 percent increase over those of September, and 
November will show as good a record if not better. Despite 
the strikes during August and September the lumber ship- 
ments this year from Grays Harbor promise to exceed 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, which is nearly 200,000,000 feet in excess of any 
record made in any previous year. During October and No- 
vember Grays Harbor mills shipped about 150,000,000 feet 
and during December should make as good a record. The 
home consumption of lumber this year has been the largest 
on record, due chiefly to the large amount used in the ship 
building industry. 

The steam schooner Edna Christensen, built recently at 
San Diego, was here on its maiden trip. It has a capacity of 
2,100,000 feet of lumber, but loaded only a part cargo here. 

B. F. Johnston, one of the pioneer lumber manufacturers 
of Grays Harbor, who formerly managed the American mill 
and afterward the Coast-Fordney logging plant, and more re- 
cently the logging plant near Seattle, has started a camp near 
the Pacific coast line in this county, and with his son, Albert 
Lee Johnson, will operate a sawmill which they purchased a 
few months ago. 

The demand for rived spruce has started several small con- 
cerns in the business and it is expected that numerous other 
small sawmills in spruce districts will be started all over the 
section. 

Henry Wilson, president of Wilson Bros. & Co., of this 
city and San Francisco, was recently here looking over the 
company’s property. The Wilson company is one of the big 
logging and lumber manufacturing concerns of Grays Harbor. 
Mr. Wilson says that business in San Francisco is dull due 
largely to the demand for money in many channels to help 
the war. 

Eight Government ships building on the harbor are taking 
considerable lumber from the mills, and all the latter are busy 
running day and part of the night. 

Cc. M. Weatherwax, managing owner of the Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., with Mrs. Weatherwax, is in the East. 
Mr. Weatherwax, it is said, has applied for a commission in 
the forestry division of the Government’s army service. 

The Donovan Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, is building one of 
the largest lumber drying sheds on the Coast. William 
Donovan, president of the company, recently returned from 
Washington, where he obtained several large contracts. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 1.—Everett fir mills are figuring on getting a share 
of the 40,000,000 feet of ship timbers required within a short 
time by the Government. Specifications have just been re- 
ceived on this order for materials to construct vessels for 
overseas service. Other announcements include a statement 
that the Government wants 200,000,000 to 700,000,000 feet 
of lumber and timbers for construction work in France. A 
further interesting statement is that orders are now being 
offered here by offshore cargo buyers for lumber to be deliv- 
ered the latter part of 1918 at a price of $6 a thousand in 
advance of present quotations. 

Manager William Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
two large mills in Everett, is figuring on accepting orders for 
seven units of the Government’s ship timber demand, or about 
4,500,000 feet. The car shortage continues acute, says Man- 
ager Boner, who is unable to obtain sufficient empties to sup- 
ply the commercial trade in timbers or yard stock. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. expects to handle three units of 
the Government’s order for ship timbers. Uncle Sam wants 
rush shipments, which somewhat troubles the mills, espe- 
cially since these timbers are from 40 to 50 feet long and 
specifications are exacting. Prices offered are very fair, 
however. The Canyon mill reports the car shortage less 
strenuous during the last few days, saying that while the 
mill has not been able to obtain all the empties needed to 
ship orders, nevertheless conditions are improved. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 1.—All mills and logging camps in northwestern Wash- 
ington closed all or part of Thursday in observation of 
Thanksgiving Day and resumed operation Friday. 

The local car situation shows improvement on the Northern 
Pacific, the receipts of empties being about 25 percent greater 
than the weekly receipts of the two previous weeks. The 
Bellingham & Northern received its customary barge load of 
cars this week and enly two of the mills on its line have 
closed recently. About a dozen are running and plan to keep 
busy until Christmas. 

The log output in the Bellingham region has been increased 
materially. ‘The McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. has increased its 
shipments, as have Chinn Bros. As a result the daily re- 
ceipts on the Bellingham & Northern have jumped from forty 
to fifty cars. On the Northern Pacific the daily receipts are 
forty cars. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills now has 
four ‘‘sides’”’ operating and the Housely Logging Co. is also 
cutting for it. The daily cut sometimes reaches 600,000 feet 
and it will average this every day when the other side, now 
getting ready to run, is operating. Even this is insufficient 
to keep the company’s mills fully supplied. 

The British steamship Australian loaded 300,000 feet at 
the Bloedel Donovan mill this week for Australia. The re- 
mainder of the cargo was loaded at British Columbia mills. 
The steam schooner Multnomah arrived at this company’s 
mill yesterday to load 800,000 feet for San Pedro. The steam 





schooner Shasta sailed from the E. K. Wood mill this week 
with 900,000 feet for San Pedro. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 1.—‘‘At least 80 percent of the pine manufactured in 
the Inland Empire will be used next year for war purposes,” 
said J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., who re- 
turned to Spokane this week from an extended business trip 
to the middle West which took him as far east as Chicago, 
“Our pine lumber is especially adapted for box and crati 
material, which is being used in great quantities for power 
containers, shell boxes, and for food supplies. Idaho whi‘e 
pine has been classed as third place for desirability as ma 
rial for airplane manufacture. West Coast spruce holds firs+ 
place. The demand for lumber continues. While build 
has fallen off some, the war demand for crates, boxes and /): 
cantonment buildings continues. There is a feeling that th: 
farmers’ trade will be great in the spring and they will je 
making extensive home improvements next year. There is 4 
much better feeling among the line yard managers in Minn-- 
apolis than I expected.” 

With the increased demand for lumber for Governm 
work logging has been stimulated in several of the larger d 
tricts in the Spokane country. Loggers are rushing every 
available man to the camps for the purpose of increasing tie 
supply of logs for next season’s run. Prices on logs have 
advanced rapidly. At Harrison, Idaho, it is stated that c 
tractors who have formerly been glad to get $7.50 a thou- 
sand feet in the water now are selling them for $10 to $12.5: 

A universal 8-hour day for the lumber industry was recom 
mended by the Spokane Chamber of Commerce trustees ai 1 
meeting held this week. The action was taken in the form of 
an indorsement of the resolution recently passed by the 
Loggers’ Club. Several other civic organizations, including 
the retail lumbermen’s credit association, have taken similar 


action. 
CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Dec. 3.—Notwithstanding the fact that the car shortage 
has been very acute, the Clear Lake Lumber Co. has been 
able to run its entire plant without any loss of time. Two 
new Sumner upright shingle machines are being installed 
in the company’s shingle mill. 

A. H. Thiele, who has been covering the Montana-Wyoming 
territory for the Clear Lake Lumber Co. for the last two 
years, has resigned his position to enlist in the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest), and is now stationed at Fort George Wright, 
near Spokane. Mr. Thiele is the son of E. W. Thiele, who 
until recently was in the retail lumber business in Hanover, 
Kan. Mr. Thiele’s younger brother is also in the service. 

Carlos Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., which 
represents the Clear Lake Lumber Co. on the Atlantic coast, 
is paying his annual visit to Clear Lake. Mr. Ruggles brought 
a large number of orders with him from the East and says 
that market conditions in his territory are very favorable. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Dec. 1.—A revision in receipt of orders since previous re- 
ports indicates that buying has been resumed and altho large 
quantities of lumber will not be purchased before the inven- 
tory period, it is likely that shortly after Jan. 1 business will 
be fairly good. Several mills have also made additional ad- 
vances in some items. The weather in the logging camps has 
been exceptionally fine, and some mills are getting ready for 
a big season’s run. The car shortage situation has been keen 
for some time and if it continues so the next thirty days many 
retail yards will be badly in need of lumber that is now in low 


supply. 
BEND, ORE. 


Dec. 1.—The strong demand for lumber necessitates the 
steady operation of the mills at Bend, and both of the large 
concerns here are adding machinery to facilitate manufactur- 
ing. The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. has completed an adidi- 
tion to the box factory and will add a-surfacer and a combina- 
tion matcher and resaw to the planing mill also. J. P. Keyes, 
manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., has recently 
added an Elwell-Parker three-wheeled electric truck to the 
yard equipment. This was purchased thru the Colby Enzgi- 
neering Co., of Portland. 

The Oreweiler mill near Bend has been purchased by A. Il. 
Bruett. It cuts about 20,000 feet daily, which is bought by 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 

F. P. Hixon and E. L. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, officials 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., spent several days in Bend last 
week on their semiannual visit in conference with Manaycr 
T. A. McCann. It is said that the fourth band will be added 
to the Shevlin-Hixon mill in the very near future. 

T. A. Bruett, of the T. A. Bruett Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., spent several days in Portland last week, visiting lumber 
manufacturing and wholesale centers on the north Coast. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec. 1.—Altho local yard business continues to be compa‘’- 
tively quiet, November showed an increased demand for sjc- 
cial cuttings including ship lumber and heavy material for tiie 
construction of wharves, warehouses and factories. The rail- 
roads also have been in the market for a good deal of heavy 
construction material and other lumber. The increased iie- 
mands for such lumber at the mills in the Northwest /or 
home consumption and for shipment to the East by rail, (0- 
gether with the acceptance of the Government’s requisitions 
for about 40,000,000 feet of lumber for the construction of 
ships, airplanes etc., make it more difficult for San Francisco 
wholesalers to get their fir orders filled. However, a healily 
business has been done, with the orders taken here for south- 
ern California delivery showing a very marked increase. 

The redwood mills are busy, with continued improvement in 
demand and prices well maintained. Railroad companies «re 
sending in good inquiries for redwood lumber and ties, but 
there are comparatively few ties to be had. Lack of sv/li- 
cient transportation facilities is the principal complaint 
heard among the redwood men. 

White and sugar pine manufacturers are making the most 
of the open season, there having been little snow in the 
mountains, thus far, in most districts. The R. EB. Danaher 
Pine Co. has closed its mill at Pino Grande for the winter 
and the California Door Co. has shut down its sawmill at 
Caldor after a good season’s cut. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with a few new char- 
ters announced lately. There is no increase in the supply of 
tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore lumber 
freight rates continue to be very high. Quotations are about 
as follows: From Puget Sound to British Columbia to 
Sydney, $42.50 to $45; to Melbourne, $45 to $47.50; to 
Port Pirie, $45 to $47.50; to Callao, $42.50 to $45; to South 
Africa, 325s (nominal) ; to United Kingdom direct port, 10 
offers. Rates are generally nominal, as nearly all tonnage 
within six months is practically taken. 

Excellent progress is being made in startin~ new shipyards 
in California for the construction of both wooden and steel 
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yessels for the Government fleet. The Schaw-Bacher Co.’s 
new yard at South San Francisco has just started operations 
with eight sets of ways. At the new yard to be established 
at Day Point fifty cottages will be built at once for the ac- 
commodation of workmen. 

fhe Redwood Manufacturers’ Co.’s plant, at Pittsburg, Cal., 
has turned out a great volume of wood pipe and redwood 
tank material during the last summer and fall for use at the 
principal army cantonments of the United States, which has 
given complete satisfaction. More work of this kind is in 
prospect, for shipment to the East and to the American army 
camps in Europe. However, the company is again taking care 
of some of its regular business that had previously been sub- 
ject to delay, owing to the necessity of rushing out Govern- 
ment material, with the plant practically commandeered. 
Some slight changes have been made in the official titles of 
the men who are active in the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. 
rhe line-up at present is as follows: C. J. Wood, president ; 
Cc, BE. De Camp, first vice president; A. H. Jongeneel, vice 
president and resident manager at the Pittsburg factory; H. 
B. Worden, vice president and manager of tank and pipe de- 
partment. Mr. Worden has just left for the East on busi- 
ness connected with the filling of contracts for wood pipe and 
tanks. 

‘he McCloud River Lumber Co.’s two sawmills at McCloud 
and the logging camps in the woods have closed for the sea- 
son after making a cut of nearly 100,000,000 feet of white 
and sugar pine lumber. The cutting-up plant will continue 
in operation. It is reported that nearly $80,000 will be ex- 
pended in repairing and overhauling the sawmills during the 
winter. E. A. Rogers has been appointed superintendent of 
the company’s sawmills and manufacturing “epartment. He 
was formerly in the employ of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
on Coos Bay. 

The C. & O. Lumber Co., this city, is making a good show- 
ing, as far as cutting is concerned, at its modern lumber 
plant at Brookings, Ore. In order to increase the shipping 
facilities and replace the steamer Quinault, which was 
wrecked, General Manager James H. Owens has purchased 
the steam schooner Necanicum from the Hammond Lumber 


Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dee. 3.—Because of the prevailing car shortage and the 
unfavorable outlook for any general relief thereof, lumber- 
men operating plants in New Orleans territory display a 
lively interest in the unoflicial news from Washington that 
a considerable volume of export shipments from the interior 
will be diverted from the Atlantic seaboard to the New 
Orleans gateway. The serious and chronic congestion of the 
principal Atlantic ports is causing costly delay in the move- 
ment overseas, as well as tying up much rail equipment 
under load. Meanwhile the facilities of New Orleans and 
other southern ports are working at 50 percent or less of 
their capacity. The matter has been called to Washington's 
attention frequently and it is reported now that a material 
increase of the export movement thru New Orleans will be 
ordered. This movement if it materializes will of course 
bring many cars south. It would be folly to send them 
back empty, with plenty of tonnage available for shipment 
to the interior, and it is the hope of lumbermen in this 
territory that a fair proportion of this equipment will be 
allotted to the sawmills, which stand ready to load and 
forward it with neatness and dispatch. 

Profs, C. V. Piper and S. M. Tracy, of the Department of 
Agriculture, visited Laurel last week and inspected the cut- 
over land holdings of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., making a 
particular study of the lands under cultivation. Both are 
actively interested in the cut-over land development move- 
ment, having been prominent members of the delegation of 
experts sent by the department to the cut-over land confer- 
ence here last spring. 

In a statement issued last week, before the turn of the 
month, Joseph P. Henican, special agent at New Orleans of 
the Federal export license bureau, presented a list of com- 
modities which can not be shipped abroad without license 
after Dee. 1. The list as published includes yellow pine 
timbers 12 x 12-inch x 25-foot and larger. “It will facilitate 
applications for export of these,’ Mr. Henican adds, “if ap- 
plications will show when such articles were contracted for 
und whether they have already been shipped from point of 
origin to seaboard, and if evidence is given as to when they 
were so shipped. All shipments of such articles not covered 
by ocean bill of lading or dock receipt dated Nov. 13 or 
carlier will require license.” 

The Biloxi (Miss.) Commercial Club has appointed a com- 
mittee to solicit funds for the purchase of a ship yard site 
on Back Bay, to be tendered to a company financed by eastern 
capital which seeks a ship yard site on the Gulf coast. The 
ack Bay district already has three ship yards, but it is 
intimated that the concern now seeking a location there 
ontemplates the establishment of a plant larger than any 
{ the others and employing about 2,500 men. Options on a 

\itable site have been obtained by the club. 

It is reported that the Great Southern Lumber Co. of 
‘ogalusa has employed Harry B. Krauss, a graduate of the 
Yale Forest school, to study forestry conditions in the Louis- 

na parishes and Mississippi counties where its holdings lie, 

“ith a view to selecting such lands as are best suited to 
eforestation and organizing measures for prevention or con- 
.tol of forest fires. 

Secretary Carl F. Speh of the Turpentine & Rosin Pro- 
‘ucers’ Association, who was authorized at a recent meet- 

ig of naval stores operators to appoint a committee to 
solicit funds for a general advertising campaign, has an- 

‘ounced the following selections for that committee: D, J. 
‘say, Biloxi; H. B. Corbett, Fullerton; L. V. Pringle, Biloxi; 
‘. E, Klumb, Wiggins, and J. B. Newton, Poplarville. Mr. 
speh has been appointed a member of a subcommittee of 
he National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association to look after 
‘egislative matters and questions affecting naval stores pro- 
dueers and paint, oil and varnish manufacturers and dis- 
tributers. The subcommittee is a new one, authorized at the 
‘ast annual meeting of the association. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 3.—Continued strengthening of prices has featured the 
yellow pine market in the week just closed. Prices are improv- 
‘ag on all items, averaging at least $2 higher than a month ago. 
Number 2 boards are perhaps the strongest item and have 
srown quite scarce with some of the mills. 

The car situation shows no improvement, with not more 
than 50 percent of the requirements being furnished. Owing 
‘o the uncertainty of getting cars the mills find it necessary 
io be cautious about loading up on orders. A considerable 
volume of business offered is still being rejected and this 
situation promises to continue until after the car shortage 
lessens considerably. 

Judging by the orders being placed and the reports on 
prospects there is a splendid lot of buying ahead. ‘The de- 
mand is general and orders from farming sections are being 
increased. Much of this is local business, due to the fine 
prices paid for cotton. 

Operations will be started at the mill of the Peavy-Wilson 





Lumber Co. at Peason, La., this month, about ten days hence, 
according to plans of the company. Two saws are expected 
to be started within that period. The mill will have three 
saws. Its capacity will be 200,000 feet for ten hours. The 
company has a standard gage railroad running between 
Peason and Christie, the latter being on the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad. The road was built since the company 
bought large timber holdings in the Peason section and 
arranged for its big mill. t 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 4.—The car situation is very unsatisfactory at some 
points. Even Government material is delayed and private 
orders are hardly moving at all. Most of the mills are 
putting as much of their cut as possible into ship stock and 
other Government material and they think that sufficient 
cars will be furnished to take care of such material and 
that there will be little danger of congestion with lumber. 
Demand continues good for all classes of shed and yard 
stock, and short and longleaf timbers are wanted, with 
placements hard to make. The price is no consideration if 
delivery is guaranteed. 

Contract has been let to the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Tenn., for the construction of a dry kiln for the 
Moore & Carr Lumber Co., of Louisville, Miss. The new kiln 
will be of 12,000 feet daily capacity. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Dec. 3.—The most noticeable feature of the interior mar- 
ket was a slight stiffening of prices for what few orders of 
shed and yard stock were accepted. Demand also seems to 
have picked up somewhat, particularly with regard to dimen- 
sion and special timbers that are not acceptable to the Gov- 
ernment. More mills are cutting for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and some are turning their entire output into 
Government stock so that it appears the Government demand, 
instead of slackening up after the completion of cantonments, 
is ever on the increase. The labor situation is much better 
than it has been in some time, but is still far from normal, as 
numerous mills are running shorthanded. The car shortage 
is as bad as ever and about the only consolation for the mills 
is the fact that it can not grow much worse. 

Business in the export line is still at a low level. The 
general demand for export stock is still good in most cases, 
the exception being Cuba, where there has been a falling off. 
But, as Cuban importers usually slow up at this time of year, 
not much importance is attached to this in judging the 
market. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


Dec. 3.—The supply for cypress lumber is hardly keeping 
up with the demand. The lumbermen are penetrating deeper 
and deeper into the swamps in an effort to secure timbers of 
suitable size to meet governmental ship building contracts. 
The trees are there, but it is hard to get at them. New log- 
ging railroads are being built across the morasses to take the 
stuff to the mills. Several virgin cypress forests in the South 
are now being tapped for the first time. Good prices make 
it possible for these woods to be cut at a profit. Mill men 
and retailers report the trade in a satisfactory position. 

Several railway lines headed into the virgin cypress and 
pine forests on the lower end of the west Florida coast are 
told of by Capt. J. F. Jaudon, who for several weeks has been 
accompanying a surveying party that is locating the line for 
the railroad he purposes to build between Miami and Cheva- 
lier. With the increased shortage and growing demand for 
lumber, Capt. Jaudon predicts sudden and unusual activity 
in the extensive forests of the lower west Coast, where the 
timber is as yet hardly touched. The proposed Miami and 
Chevalier railway will follow the route of the Tamiami trail 
about half across the Everglades, and then continue due west 
to the lands of Capt. Jaudon’s company and the city he pur- 
poses to build on the Gulf as the center of a timber and farm- 
ing country to be opened by the construction of the road. With 
its main line established to Miakka, from where the branch to 
Moore Haven is being built, the Atlantic Coast line is sur- 
veying an extension south of the Big Cypress swamp, and 
may carry this extension thru to the coast at some point be- 
low Naples. Another road is being surveyed from Fort Myers 
to Bonito Springs, to be built by H. E. Heitman and asso- 
ciates, which is expected later to connect with the road across 
the State to Miami. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 3—The shortage of freight cars is the only drawback 
to the lumber business, according to lumber manufacturers 
who were here Saturday to attend the annual Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation. Demand for yard stocks, they said, is very brisk, 
not only in the rural districts but in the cities.as well thru- 
out the consuming territory of Texas and the middle West, 
but it is next to impossible to secure cars for shipment. Some 
mills are two or three weeks behind in deliveries, they de- 
clared, and none of them seems to think the situation will im- 
prove in the near future. 

Regardless of the inability to ship, however, they said the 
mills are operating full time, ship building timbers and large 
structural material comprising the bulk of the output. Gov- 
ernment orders, the millmen said, are the only ones moving 
on time, and for that reason all the manufacturers are cut- 
ting Government timbers to the capacity of their plants. 

Labor is said to be not at all plentiful, altho there is suffi- 
cient to continue full eperation of the mills. 

Tie and timber manufacturers at the meeting Saturday re- 
ported a heavy demand for railroad ties and other millmen 
said car material was in great demand, but the railroads are 
unable to secure cars even for the delivery of their own orders, 
so tense has the situation become. 

“Lumber prices are very satisfactory,” is the way one 
manufacturer commented upon the market. The increased 
demand for yard stocks and the continued demand for tim- 
bers, he said, have held prices firm. Another lumberman said 
the price has advanced $1 to $1.50 a thousand on some items 
during the last few weeks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 5.—Business continues very good in the southwestern 
field and lumber orders keep far ahead of shipments from 
the mills. In addition to the general shortage of cars, many 
of the southwestern roads are holding their cars as far as 
possible to their own lines. The chief outdoor sport for lum- 
bermen now is chasing down orders which can meet that ship- 
ping condition, and that keeps them from worrying about 
other things. 

Reports received here from the mills contain no traces of 
optimism. They are doing the best they can and are moving 
orders as fast as they get cars, but reports indicate they are 
getting a slowly decreasing percentage. In some instances 
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L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, *Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C., Y. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & 8. f. and A. & V. Railroads 








We Want Orders for the following:— 


2 to 4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. plain Red & White Oak. 
tees ese tee 

1 to 2 ea -4 Ist Pp a um, 

1 to 2 cars each 4-4 No. 1 Com. Sap and Tupelo Gam. 


Get Our Prices Today. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 
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salesmen have been taken off the road to enable the mills to 
catch up. 

The Badger Lumber Co. has acquired a 60-acre tract of 
switch track property in the Blue Valley district, adjoining 
the plant of the American Creosoting Co. For the present 
the land will be used for storage purposes. 

Harry Ortmeyer, formerly Kansas representative of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. at Wichita, was commissioned 
a first lieutenant at the Fort Sheridan training camp. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 3.—Judging from the volume of sales made by the 
North Carolina pine mills during the last week in Novem- 
ber, both of rough and dressed lumber, it would appear that 
conditions could be much worse than they are. Probably the 
worse situation confronting the mills is the transportation 
problem, but this is not causing as much concern because of 
the small amount of domestic business that is being booked. 
Where orders are on Government account shipping facilities 
are promptly given, and most business transacted by the 
mills during the last two weeks in rough lumber has been on 
Government orders. Prices generally are well maintained, 
but the market has been somewhat disturbed by the disposi- 
tion of some mills to reduce their prices, wishing to keep 
their stock moving. Judging from the present outlook it is 
not likely that there will be any radical advances in prices 
in the near future, for under existing conditions it will be 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc:s 
of Superior Workmai ship 
Tip, Butt 
» or Length 
Piling of Any 4 %.1<>: 


without Bark 


You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


























rear YRLLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘Since 1867°° Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sopce-ta 


Manufacturers of 


ci sin ia ¥ @llow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











leasi ee, 
alcasicx YW ellow Pine 
We Specialize its Manufacture 
Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,¥ St x4"™ 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 

berman Poet’’, including “* TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


‘American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











necessary to ameliorate the differences now apparent in the 
quotations of the various mills in order to maintain a stable 
market. The amount of stock on hand at present is not 
large, and as the labor situation is still bad production is 
not apt to be increased. 

Shipments during November were slightly better than dur- 
ing October and will about cover the production during No- 
vember. November was a very dry month, making woods 
operations easy, but wet weather has recently set in, which 
may be expected to continue during December. 

The demand for good rough edge lumber still shows life, 
with some rather large orders for Government use for No. 3. 
Four by 4 No. 1 edge sold at from $36 to $39; No. 2 at $33.50 
to $35.50; No. 3 at $29.50 to $30.50. Most of the demand 
for 4/4 edge box during the week has been from Baltimore 
and Philadelphia markets. This stock is delivered by both 
rail and water and largely used for Government war work. 
Prompt shipment is urged and large sales have been made 
at $27.50 f. o. b. Norfolk. This item is perhaps the strong- 
est on the list at present, with the prospects good that the 
present demand will continue, resulting in stiffer prices. 
More attention is being given 4/4 edge culls, with prices 
ranging from $25 to $26.50. The stock sizes of box showed 
more activity during the last week or ten days than was 
noticeable during the first part of November, most of the 
business moving under Government contract numbers. Six- 
inch box sold at from $27.50 to $29; 8-inch, $28.50 to $30; 
10-inch, $29.50 to $31; 12-inch, $30.50 to $32, f. o. b. Nor- 
folk. The demand continues brisk for box bark strips, but 
thus far prices have not advanced. Some mills are very 
philanthropic in the placing of a value on this material. 
There have also been some heavy sales during the week of 
rough sizes and framing for use in Government work and 
the prospects are that further calls for this class of material 
will be received during December. 

Demand for dressed lumber appears to be growing larger. 
There is some disposition on the part of a few planing mills 
to offer concessions to secure business, but the majority still 
firmly adhere to their last lists. The difference in quotations 
at this time is larger than it has been for some time, how- 
ever. An increase in the sale of dressed stock boards, Nos. 
2 and 8 flooring, bark strip partition, roofers, factory floor- 
ing and dressed framing and sizes was noted, much of the 
business being for prompt delivery for Government use. The 
continued curtailment of shipping facilities is militating 
against any liberal buying of dressed stock, but on the other 
hand there is apt to be a demand from the Government for 
certain purposes which will more than offset this. There has 
been practically no change in the prices obtained for dressed 
stock during the last two or three weeks and the market is 
apt to remain stationary, altho several of the mills for- 
tunate in securing business are disposed to be bullish in their 
quotations. 

The Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., of Elizabeth City, N. C., 
is increasing its daily kiln capacity by 15,000 feet by the 
addition of another kiln under construction by the Moore 
Moist Air System. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 3.—The last week has been a quiet one in the lumber 
business here, largely because of a transition which is taking 
place in the wholesale end of the trade. Many of those 
wholesalers who have been doing mostly Government work are 
coming to the end of their contracts and are beginning to 
make efforts to build up the retail trade that has of necessity 
been neglected. During the time that they have been unable 
to attend to them the yards have made some new connections, 
and there is much changing around in the trade. Now the 
wholesaler finds that, altho he has some lumber that he can 
offer to the retail trade, he can not deliver it on account of 
embargoes and lack of cars. The embargoes are constantly 
shifting and here and there a spot is open for a few days, 
but soon clogs up and is put under embargo again. Just at 
present there are a few points in this city where lumber that 
has been en route for some time is coming in fast, but they 
will not be open long. Some dealers report having little 
trouble to get cars, but it is because their mills are fortu- 
nately located so that many empties return this way after 
having taken a load out. The trade as a whole is still suf- 
fering from a decided scarcity of cars. Some of the lumber 
coming in here from points in western North Carolina and 
West Virginia is coming via Indianapolis and other round- 
about ways, some of which add $3 and $4 a thousand to the 
price. But even at that there is a fairly ready sale for the 
lumber when delivery is assured. Some manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives from southwestern points are quoting and taking 
orders at figures several dollars off the top of the market but 
they are getting a lot of cancellations when shipment has 
not been made within thirty days. The yards are getting 
lower in stock all the time, and it is safe to say that not one 
in five has a normal stock, and all of them have to refuse 
business that they could take in normal times. 

Demand for lumber is good in most lines, and retail as well 
as wholesale prices are well maintained. The shipyard de- 
mand is enormous, but less and less of this is being taken 
from local stocks as the Government and the ship yards get 
their plans more systematized for preferred shipments from 
the mills. The railroads are good buyers, but would be much 
better if they had the men to use the lumber. Manufacturers 
and trade in general are busy and the demand for lumber is 
good. Planing mills are still busy and box makers are rushed. 
Financial conditions are tightening but are healthy. 

Two of this city’s well known lumbermen are doing their 
bit by assisting in the work of the Federal food administra- 
tion. William C. MacBride, president of the Haney-White 
Co., has been selected as assistant to the State food adminis- 
trator, Howard Heinz, and is one of the advisory committee. 
J. A. Finley, president of the J. A. Finley Lumber Co., has 
been made executive secretary of the State forces and spends 
practically all his time at the offices in the Morris Building, 
leaving the conduct of his lumber business to other members 


of the force. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 4.—Organization and concentration of effort is the 
keynote that is found in the Pittsburgh lumber circles just 
now. The railroad situation is such as to prevent much of 
a market for lumber of any kind, but there are steps being 
taken to work out some of the gigantic problems that must 
be faced by the trade, and which steps promise to bring re- 
sults. Thru the Pittsburgh wholesalers’ association matters 
concerning lumber for emergency needs, for war industries 
and for other purposes are being handled. 

Because of the demand for emergency action on many of 
these vital subjects, the work of the home building campaign 
committees has been allowed to rest for a few weeks, but 
there has been some team work going on just the same. 
Among the developments has been the announcement of the 
chartering of a very important corporation in Pittsburgh to 
be called the Mellon-Stuart Co., which will take up the indus- 
trial housing work of the district shortly, because of the tre- 
mendous demand for this kind of work. The character and 


, scope of. this corporation indicate the profound impression 


that is growing upon’ the ‘manufacturing interests regarding 








housing problems, and their need for a solution. The West- 
inghouse interests recently found themselves facing this 
problem when Government work made it necessary to increase 
the man power by from 4,000 to 6,000 men and withou; 
houses to cover,any of this vast increase. The company is; 
now putting up a huge barracks in Swissvale borough to cars 
temporarily for this large increase in workmen. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. is getting materials ready to build 6.) 
miners’ houses at Nemicolon in Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
near Pittsburgh, and the city of Pittsburgh itself is facin: 
the problem of a house shortage that has never been equale:: 
before, and with small chance of getting relief in time for t!. 
spring. In spite of the present basis of costs, not only ar 
large apartment houses being planned for the spring but ak 
blocks of dwellings that are needed in many sections of t} 
city. 

President C. V. McCreight, of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, said today that, while some d: 
partments of the Government had gone on record as opposin: 
any house building just now, others were taking the opposit 
stand and he believes that before the winter is over the Goy- 
ernment will find itself compelled to build houses for work- 
men in many sections of the country in order to facilitate th: 
work on Government war needs. Mr. McCreight said that 
the committee having the home building campaign in han: 
has been compelled by pressure of other matters to let it res| 
for a brief period, but that the project is very much alive and 
will be heard from soon. 

J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Co., was out o; 
the city this week on a business trip. The Kendall company 
is facing the general problem that all of the trade is in secur- 
ing cars and making shipments around and under embargoes, 
which seem to increase each week. President L. Germain, of 
the Germain Co., is in the South this week on a business trip. 


NEW YORK 


Dec. 4.—Demand continues good when the aggregate o{ 
orders is considered, but the irregularity of the distribution 
of the business creates a decided difference of opinion as to 
the immediate market prospect. It is a foregone conclusion 
that the winter’s building trade will be the dullest the mar 
ket has seen in years, and this notwithstanding the demand 
for houses in all sections of this district. 

Inquiries are in the market for millions of feet of lumber 
needed all over the country on Government work and for 
immediate delivery. Several million feet have been inquired 
for for constructing munition or powder plants in southern 
New Jersey and wholesalers all thru this section report 
= business in sight to keep their mills going for a long 
while. 

Furthermore, the prospect of temporary disruption of busi 
ness because of what the Government may determine to be 
essential industries is causing some concern. Notwithstand 
ing the changes that may be brought about by orders of this 
kind from the Government, there is no doubt but that the 
readjustment will not create many hardships and will result 
in lumber orders coming from other sources so that the trade 
as a whole will receive substantially all the business it can 
take care of. These conditions are affecting the local de 
mand and retailers and wholesalers alike are studying the 
situation carefully in order to see how they can fit in with 
the Government program. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Dec. 4.—The season of lumber receipts at the Tonawandas 
by vessel closed today with the arrival of the steamers 
Matthew Wilson, Linden, Buell and Smith, and the barges 
Interlaken, J. I. Case, Stewart and Scotia. The Linden car 
ried a cargo of hemlock for the Haines Lumber Co. The 
Buell, Case and Interlaken carried white pine for Smith, 
Fassett & Co., while the Smith, Stewart and Scotia brought 
similar stock for White, Gratwick & Mitchell. 

While the lake receipts at the Tonawandas for 1917 have 
been fully 30,000,000 feet in excess of those for last season, 
wholesale yards here are going into winter quarters with far 
less stock than a year ago and the general impression among 
dealers is that there will be a greater scarcity of lumber here 
this winter than at any other time since the Tonawandas 
became prominent as a distributing market for the East. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 5.—Practically all the wooden lake steamers have 
already gone into winter quarters, and for this reason coa! 
for the small upper lake ports and any lumber that may be 
left on upper lake stocks will have to wait until spring for 
shipment. There are two difficulties in this connection. 
One is that the lake fleet of this class is too small to keep 
up with the needs of the season, and the other is that ali 
such vessels are old and can not be trusted to stand the 
December weather. When the lake ship yards went into stee! 
construction the idea was that wooden vessels would not be 
used any more, but it has since been found impracticab!: 
to nuild small vessels of steel and now there is a prospect 0! 
a return to wood construction enough to meet this demand, 
especially as all such boats can be built short enough te 
enatle them to go thru the Welland Canal, while stee! 
vessels are almost always too long. 

The plan of calling on the Government for a fleet wit! 
which to operate the enlarged Erie Canal is spoken of wit! 
favor everywhere, especially as it is regarded as a war meas: 
ure. The present canal fleet is too small to do anything 
like the old business of the palmy days of the canal, and 
besides it has lately been found that eastern consumers of 
grain, lumber and iron often preferred car lots instead o! 
boatloads, which were about eight times the size of the 
carload. This objection would not apply to the present 
needs, because the Government is now shipping eastward 
for export from Buffalo about 400 carloads of grain a day, 
which could just as well be taken by boats at half the actua! 
cost of rail shipment. Canal boatmen speak in favor of 
building a new fleet of wood rather than of steel, as they 
think that less damagé would be done in the canal locks 
by wood hulls than by those built of metal, and it is in the 
locks that a great part of the damage is usually done, both 
to lock and to boat. 

The city of Albany plans to spend $1,000,000 for ter- 
minals in connection with the deepening of the Hudson 
River and the enlargement of the Erie Canal. It is stated 
that there is a prospect of handling 600,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually at Albany and great hopes are expressed 
that the Panama Canal and barge canal will bring about 
great prosperity to the lumber trade and other lines in that 
city. 

One lumber cargo arrived here last week, the Maggie 
Marshall bringing 305,000 feet of hardwoods for the H. T. 
Kerr Lumber Co. During November the lake receipts were 
about 3,500,000 feet, bringing the total for the season to 
date to approximately 46,000,000 feet, which is considerably 
below last year. 

The building trade made about the poorest showing of 
the year during November, the cost and number of permits 
falling off 50 percent. The number of permits was 254 and 
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the total cost $504,000. In the same month of 1916 per- 
mits numbered 507 and the total was $1,042,000. For the 
first eleven months of the year building costs were $9,817,000, 
as compared with $11,930,000 in the same period of 1916 
an: $10,903,000 in 1915. Rents have gone up here recently 
be ause of the lack of small houses and flats, which are not 
jierous enough to take care of the large demand from 
ustrial workers in some of the city’s leading plants. 

Vholesalers are laying in good stocks in anticipation of 
‘lroad traffic showing further congestion this winter. A 
Jiread man is authority for the statement that soliciting 
-nts for the different lines are being withdrawn from the 

d almost entirely and put at clerical work. Help in the 

iroad offices is getting more and more scarce and the 
-ds and lines are also much affected by the labor scarcity. 

rge plants in this city are drawing a great many new 
mployees at the expense of other lines of business which 
en not afford to pay the wages of their competitors. 

Oo. E. Yeager is a member of the executive committee of 
io Knights of Columbus, who are endeavoring to raise the 

n of $100,000 in this city as part of the national fund 
$3,000,000 for war camps in this country and France. 

John H. Wall, son of J. B. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Ivmber Co., and now at Camp Dix for military training, is 
raking application to get into the aviation corps, for which 
his athletic training as captain of the basketball and swim- 
wing teams at Lafayette High School well qualifies him. 

G. Elias & Bro.’s executive offices have been moved to the 
second floor of the main building, where considerably in- 
creased space is afforded. Remodeling of the offices has been 
under way for several weeks and is not yet compiete. 

Several lumbermen are working as team captains for a 
drive to secure $80,000 here for war camp community work. 
The list includes W. L. Henrich, G. H. H. Hills, C. W. Hurd 
and A, J, Phinney. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 1.—The wholesalers are looking to Washington this 
week with much interest, hoping that some immediate adjust- 
ment of the transportation problem will result from the work 
of the committees of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which soon will present their case before the 
Government officials. John T. Mahoney, of the Leatherbee 
Co., who has just returned from Washington and the South, 
is very pessimistic over the transportation outlook. He says 
that when he went South he had an idea that things were 
terribly bad, but when he arrived there and saw the true con- 
ditions he was appalled at the seriousness of the situation. 
He places much faith in the committees that will soon go to 
the officials with their tales of woe. 

The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, of this city, 
which holds the great war camp contracts in France, is 
handling the business thru its representative in Washing- 
ton, J. R. Lotz, 613 G Street, Washington, D. C. 

Things in the spruce trade remain about the same as last 
week. A little hope is afforded by the severe cold snap this 
week, northern Maine reporting the coldest November for 
years, with the ponds freezing tightly. Northern Aroostook 
County reports 10 degrees below zero for Wednesday night. 

“One cord of wood burned for fuel releases just one ton of 
coal for the war prosecution,” is the latest slogan of the 
Fuel Administration. New England is appealed to more 
than any other section to utilize as much as possible of the 
waste woodland for fuel. It is urged that the conservation 
of the waste wood in New England would do much toward 
solving the problem thruout the country. 

The pool of eastern railroads is looked to by the whole- 
salers of this section as an eventual medium for relief from 
the stringent transportation problems that confront New 
England. Of course it is everywhere admitted that it may 
take months for relief from this source to materialize, but as 
one dealer said: “Something will certainly be done; if not, 
we may as well go out of business.” 

The 2-masted schooner J. L. Maloy, 53 years old, made way 
into port last week loaded with 140,000 feet of lumber from 
Apple River, Nova Scotia, with the skipper lashed to the 
wheel, decks awash, cabins flooded, and a big hole stove in 
its bow. ‘This proves the theory that a lumber-laden schooner 
will not founder provided its bottom is intact and its decks 
not blown up by air pressure. The vessel sprang a leak off 
the Massachusetts coast in Friday’s northeast gale, evidently 
from stoving in its bow by hitting a submerged log. The 
hull filled quickly, and, no help being in sight, the captain 
lashed himself to the wheel stanchion and the crew clambered 
up on the deck load of lumber. Lurching, yawing and sloop- 
ing down the coast the old boat then made its way into Bos- 
ton, With its deck load of lumber threatening to go overboard 
at every roll of the vessel. It is now being repaired and the 
jumber is on the way to its consignee, W. R. Chester. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Dec. 5.—Saginaw and Bay City concerns continue to pros- 
r, and with them the lumber industry and business gen- 
illy. 
Railroads in this section which during the fall had diffi- 
‘ity in obtaining sufficient box cars for lumber and other 
ipments are being provided with cars now at the rate of 
iy to 100 a day, and it is said these cars are coming thru 
order from the Federal Government. 
Michigan’s forest lands are to be opened to the people of 
hea State to secure wood as a substitute for coal as one 
‘ans of affording relief from the acute condition which has 
ised suffering all over the commonwealth. Word has been 
eived that this action has been decided upon by Augustus 
Carton, secretary of the Public Domain Commission. This 
‘cision was reached after a message had been received from 
® people near Hale stating they needed fuel and sought 
rmission to use the dead and down timber for fuel pur- 
ses. It is expected that this will also be permitted in other 
rts of the State. 
Yhe end of the old order in Saginaw and the beginning of 
° hew were once more emphasized by the announcement that 
. C, Garey has sold the Garey fleet of lumber boats, taking 
om Saginaw practically the last of the proud fleet of ships 
vhich once made this city their home port. And the an- 
cuncement comes at the time that the new Saginaw Ship- 
uilding Co. plans to put Saginaw back on the marine map 
thru the construction of modern vessels. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Dec. 3.—Four schooners and a wooden freight steamer 
onstitute Maine’s contribution to the new merchant fleet 
“uring the week ending Dec. 1. The steamer Bourgancy was 
‘aunched at South Portland from the Doyen yard, where 
three other vessels of its type and size are in process of con- 
struction, all for foreign account. 

At Camden on Nov. 28 was launched from R. L. Bean’s 
—_ the four-masted schooner Florence B. Phillips; at Mil- 
ridge on Nov. 29 the four-masted schooner Joan Keilburg. 
= Harrington on Nov. 29 the Frye-Flynn Co. launched the 
: ree-masted, schooner Lucy Hvelyn, intended for the West 
ndia. trade), This schooner is owned by the builder, the 
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Machias Lumber Co., and Capt. E. C. Lindsey, of East 
Machias, who will command it. It will load lumber at 
Machias for New York, thence to the West Indies with coal. 
On Dec. 1 the Frye-Flynn Co. launched the two-masted 
schooner Lucy D. Peabody, which will engage in general 
coasting. The four-masted schooner Anna Laura McKenney 
was launched Dec. 1 from the Atlantic Coast Ship Co.’s yard 
at Boothbay Harbor, the first of three vessels of its model 
and size to be built for Crowell & Thurlow, of Boston. 

R. L. Bean, of Camden, will launch a five-masted schooner 
in January for Capt. Charles Barnes, of Saugus, Mass., and 
has ready to set up the frames for two four-masters of about 
1,000 tons each. At Milbridge the Sawyer Shipyards Corpo- 
ration will at once lay keels for two four-masted schooners 
and also will build two small steamers. At Harrington the 
Frye-Flynn Co. will build a four-masted schooner and is 
getting out frames for another four-master and two five- 
masters, one or more of which wil be set up in the Harring- 
ton company’s yard. 

At Sandy Point, at the head of Penobscot Bay, the Sandy 
Point Shipbuilding Corporation has within the last few 
months created a well-equipped yard, with 200 acres of land 
and 1,400 feet frontage on deep water, where two 3,500-ton 
wooden steamers are to be built at once for the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. One hundred 
and fifty carloads of timber are on the way for these ves- 
sels, the largest ever built on Penobscot waters, and the 150 
men now employed will be greatly increased in January. 
About $150,000 has been expended on the yard and its equip- 
ment. There is space for ten building ways and water in 
front deep enough for vessels of 10,000 tons capacity. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 1.—Enjoying a good demand for their output the mills 
in position to make shipments are not going to shut down 
longer this winter for the annual overhauling than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Manufacturers, however, whose yards are 
filling up because of inability to secure cars, may have to 
keep their plants idle longer than customary during the holi- 
day season. 

The car situation is a perplexing problem. Mills on the 
Southern Pacific insist that they should have access to the 
northern lines under Coast terminal rates and mills on the 
northern lines complain because of the order issued some 
time ago that the Spokane, Portland & Seattle turn over to 
the Southern Pacific company twenty-five cars daily for re- 
lief of the congestion on that system. They contend that the 
northern lines need these cars for their own use. 

From Washington came word today that the Government 
Forest Service has appealed in behalf of the Willamette Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Association for Coast rates over the north- 
ern lines that the lumber resources of western Oregon may 
be fully developed to meet war and commercial needs. 

F. A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, says that the lum- 
ber business is active and that so far as he can see the car 
shortage is the only limitation placed upon the volume of 
business available. 

G. R. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., wholesale 
lumber dealer, says reports from the various markets indi- 
cate that the demand for lumber of all kinds is improving. 
He says buyers holding off in hope of lower prices are going 
to be disappointed. 

It is reported here that another steel ship building plant 
is to be established here soon with Guy W. Standifer and 
associates conducting the Guy W. Standifer Construction Co. 
at Vancouver, Wash., and the Standifer-Clarkson Co. at North 
Portland as the backers. It is said the plans are to build 
vessels of the 8,800-ton class. At the two plants in operation 
wooden ships are being built. Guy W. Standifer has been 
spending several weeks in Washington and New York in be- 
half of the proposed project and is expected to start for 
Portland in a few days. Upon his return more details will 
be made available. 

L. B. Rich, president of the J. E. Glass Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent a few days in Portland this week and called on 
friends in the trade. Mr. Rich has been a well known figure 


in the lumber business of Minneapolis for the last quarter 
of a century. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 3.—The demand for lumber for some time has been 
mainly for war requirements, the exports to the United 
States being the principal factor in the volume of business. 
There is a fair demand for white and red pine and more par- 
ticularly for the wider sizes of spruce. Purchases are largely 
for future deliveries. The railway service, tho the subject of 
many complaints, is decidedly better on the whole than a 
year ago, and the organization of the Railway Association 
for National Defense, which has entered into reciprocal ar- 
rangements with the American railway service for securing 
the prompt return of cars, has considerably improved the 
situation. 

As regards the outlook for next season a leading operator 
said the attitude of the trade was “hopeful but cautious.” 
While everything indicates an active demand, it is to be borne 
in mind that the special requirements due to war conditions 
are variable and uncertain as compared with the steadier 
character of normal trade, and that it is unsafe to base calcu- 
lations upon their continuance. The increasing cost of mate- 
rial and supplies has also a tendency to limit operations, and 
while the camps are gradually. getting into better shape much 
of the labor obtainable is comparatively inefficient. The sea- 
son so far has been very favorable to logging operations, and 
work in the bush has made good progress in prdportion to the 
number of men employed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 5.—The Northern Lumber Co., at Cloquet, resumed 
sawing Monday at its upper mill, which had been down about 
two weeks because of labor trouble. The mill is equipped for 
winter sawing and will be run with both night and day crews. 

The Crookston Lumber Co. is making rapid progress in the 
reconstruction of its No. 1 mill at Bemidji, which'was de- 
stroyed by fire in July. The new building is all enclosed and 
machinery is being installed, so the mill will be ready to re- 
sume sawing early in the spring. The No. 2 mill has been 
running without interruption and has piled up a big cut, but 
will shut down soon for the winter. 

A. D. Wilson, Federal food administrator for Minnesota, 
conferred Sunday at Cloquet with logging camp bosses and 
cooks on food conservation. J. A. Vye, executive secretary, 
had a similar conference Sunday at Cusson, Minn. The home 
economics department of the University of Minnesota has 
volunteered to instruct camp cooks in making war bread and 
other food conserving dishes. 





Durin@ 1916, seventy-one steamships and one motor 
schooner, with a total gross tonnage of 144,000, were 
launched in Holland ship building yards, as compared 
with forty-four vessels of 103,000 tons during 1915. 
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Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 
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Whether he is a millman, salesman, logging 
superintendent, lumber jack, retail dealer or 
yard foreman, you'll find in the following list 
of books interesting and instructive reading. 
Promote the efficiency of your company by 
acquainting your men with 


Lumber and Its Uses R 
By R.S. Kellogg 7 


It gives you in con- 7 
densed, every-day Eng- Baie 
lish just the information oY} 
you need. 350 pages, @W 
with 59 illustrations of ule 
interesting reading. if 





LUMBER 


AND ITS USES 
R.S. KELLOGG 


Easily worth$5.00ofany % 


lumberman’s <p We 


but is sold for only$1 4: 

postpaid. , 4h 
v, 

“Official” a 


(wy 
The Lumber Estimator ays 
By James M. Leaver f 
A revised and en- 3} Y 
largededition. Itisthe 9R 
arbiter of contracts be- $4 
tween buyer and seller Y 
and its applicationtoes- © 
timating, invoicing and ‘Yo 
checking has standard- } 
ized and simplified all figuring methods, both in time and HY 
accuracy. Substantially bound and indexed, size9% x 
11% inches. Price, $10.00 per copy. 


i < Yi) 

The Official Estimator vf" 

By James M. Leaver ‘ 

A new publication covering in the most complete man- 

ner—on the Decimal Principle—the whole field of figur- 

ing for Surface Measure and Board Measure, Thick- 

nesses, Rounds, Squares, Saw Kerfs, Mouldings, Freight 

and Waste, for any and all kinds of lumber calculating. 

Size 4% x 1134 inches, substantially bound and indexed. 
$6.00 per copy. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
By Prof. Austin Cary 
Covers land surveying, map making, cruising, measure- 
ment of logs and standing timber, with valuable reference 
tables. Pocket size, canvas, with flap, prepaid $2.00. 


In Forest Land 


A book that lumbermen enjoy because it is about the 
lumber business—reflecting its humor, philosophy and 
sentiment. It is designed particularly for gift and library 








Ny urposes. Beautifully printed, illustrated and bound. 
yy AS rice, postpaid, $1.25 a copy. 
% Glory of the Pines [— ‘ 





ay. A story of real life [ity 1 
. 4 among the dangers » | GLORY OF THE PINES 
ory and wonderful beauty = & 
of the forests of the : 
North,andintheliberty | 
f iy and loneliness of wil- | 
“yy dernesstoilwheremo- | 


Y notony and solitude hx» 
Abt tame strong men. | hs, 
YY Illustrated, postpaid, [ 


Ny $1.25 net. 


YW 

M4 The Woods 

he Alater book of forest 
i verse containing the 
NR later productions of 

AY} I os ° 


thelumberman poet 





a 


and another delightful 


‘ addition to the litera- 
) 











ture of the industry. he WEHALLAM CHALMERS COVERT 





; < Cloth, prepaid, $1.00. EES ARE TVA ITE SIT 
Nip Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 

Ny Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
Sx4@ timber and sawlogs: contains over 200, figures that can 


ay be relied on. Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with 
4 Wy) lap and pocket, $3.00. In cloth, $2.00. 


4 
NG : The Lumberman’s Actuary 
x. Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber be- 
@ey( tween 2 and 29,00) feet at any price from $6 to $75a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
2 sand. In leather $5.00, cloth $4.50. 
RY — 
* Send us your orders now while assortments are com- 
A) plete and we will mail books direct to any address you 
say in time to reach destination by Christmas, with a 
Greeting card bearing your name. 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 











Salem Ely, retailer at Iroquois, Ill., was in Chicago early 
in the week and called on friends in the local lumber trade. 


I’. C. Broadway, of Kansas City, Mo., traffic manager for 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., was in Chicago 
part of the week. 


H. A. Hunt, of the Jones Lumber Co., of Dallas, Tex., was 
in Chicago on business during the week and called on several 
friends in the local trade. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager for the International 
Lumber Co., spent most of the week at the mills of the com- 
pany at International Falls and Spooner, Minn. 


L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago manager of the Landeck Lumber 
Co., left during the week for a trip among hardwood mills 
in the South. He expects to be gone about two weeks. 


Cc. O. Rogers, of the Adams-Rogers Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Charles Collier, of the Collier-Barnett Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
were out of town sash and door visitors in Chicago during the 
week. 


W. H. McDonald, of Oshkosh, Wis., chief inspector of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in Chicago Wednesday, en route home from an inspec- 
tion trip in Pennsylvania. 


Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the 
National Retailer Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Chi- 
cago Wednesday on business and from here went to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on association matters. 


. 

Among the visiting hardwood lumbermen during the week 
were N. H. Massee, of the Massee & Felton Lumber Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Frank Haase, of the Frank Haase Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and C. G. Powell, of the Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 


F. E. Wickwire, of Bozeman, Mont., sales representative 
of the St. Joe (Idaho) mill of the Milwaukee Land Co., 
was in Chicago Tuesday, and said that stocks of the com- 
pany were badly broken and the outlook is for a below normal 
cut on spring requirements. He expected to visit his brother, 
Il. E. Wickwire, at Rockford, Ill., before returning home. 


George A. Jewett, president of the Jewett Lumber Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, accompanied by his grandson, passed thru 
Chicago a few days ago on the way east to a family re- 
union. Tho 75 years old, Mr. Jewett is as chipper as a young 
lumberman possibly could be, and in merchandising methods 
still leads along paths where the young men, if they want 
to succeed, must follow. 


Fred Fadner, sawmill designer and builder of Superior, 
Wis., who is well known among lumber manufacturers, was 
in Chicago on Monday. Mr. Fadner is a devotee of the 
great outdoors, and tho not having been in Chicago for some- 
time found it the same old, smoky place as of yore and ad- 
mitted he was eager to get back to places where full, deep 
breaths of pure air are obtainable. Ie had been spending 
the last few weeks in Canada. 


A. E. Wendling, until recently with the Moline Lumber Co., 
of Malvern, Ark., was in Chicago Thursday and said that con- 
ditions generally in Arkansas were never better and every- 
body seemed to be sharing in the State’s prosperity. With 
cotton bringing the highest price it ever has, a big corn crop 
selling at top prices, and every other commodity that figures 
in the State’s realm of activities, including lumber, unusually 
active, very little complaint came from anybody. 


W. C. Landon, of Wausau, Wis., well known northern 
lumberman who is manager of the new southern pine opera- 
tion of the Wisconsin & Alabama Lumber Co. at Sylacauga, 
Ala., was in Chicago Monday on his way south. Mr. Landon 
expects to spend most of his time at the mill site from now 
on, as the foundations for the new mill are in and the frame 
construction has been started. The new mill will have two 
bands and a resaw and the company has a long operation 
ahead of it, it being estimated the cut will last fifteen or 
twenty years. Several northern lumbermen are interested in 
the new operation. At the town the company is building an 
office and hotel building. 


W. S. Nurenburg, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the Wheeler, Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer, of 
Tacoma, Wash., returned to Chicago Monday from a two 
weeks’ sales trip, feeling especially grateful to the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, Conductor Wise, of Toledo, and a physician 
at Sidney, Ohio, as the combined services of the factors men- 
tioned probably saved his life. Mr. Nurenburg was taken 
seriously ill on a train between Toledo and Cincinnati and 
Conductor Wise telegraphed ahead fora physician, who 
boarded the train at Sidney. The train was stopped for half 
an hour, while the physician gave him treatment. Tho back 
at his desk, Mr. Nurenburg does not feel very chipper. 


Among the northern lumbermen who were local trade vis- 
itors during the week were George Mason, of the Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Co., Rhinelander; J. K. Van Etta, West- 
boro Lumber Co., Westboro; L. H. Levisee, of the Scott & 
Ilowe Lumber Co., Oshkosh; W. J. Kessler, New Dells Lumber 
Co., Eau Claire, and E. E. Heineman, of the Heineman Lum- 
ber Co., Merrill, Wis. On this trip lumber was not uppermost 
in Mr. Heineman’s mind, but instead the 9-pound son that 
arrived at the Heineman home in Merrill on last Friday, 
Nov. 30. Cigars accompanied stories told about the wonder- 
ful boy, and it was Mr. Heineman’s pleasure to hand them 
to his friends at several of the local offices. 


Harry K. Brooks, sales manager of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber’ Co., of Bend, Ore., was in Chicago part of the week 
while en route east on a business trip. He said that business 
had been good and that the company is well sold up. Both 
the mill and box factory are running to the capacity that 
labor available will permit, the mill on spring stock and the 
box factory to do its part to meet the big demand for pack- 
ing boxes that exists in the Inland Empire this year, due 
to heavy apple and other fruit crops. The labor situation 
at Bend is not so acute as at other mill points, he said, as 
most of the employees of the company are married men; 
many own their own homes in Bend and consequently they 
are not afflicted with the wanderlust like many others. Mrs. 
Brooks accompanied Mr. Brooks on the trip east and they 
expect to return home before Christmas. 


kR. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, was at Detroit, Mich., on 
last Monday when the Detroit lumber dealers put on a shingle 
demonstration for the members of Building Code Commis- 
sion, which proved most successful in every respect. The 
purpose of the demonstration was to prove the utility of the 





new fire retardent paint that is being exploited jointly py 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States anq 
the tests showed the paint treated shingles to be much *)-. 
perior to several substitute roofing materials that were us-q 
in the demonstration. The tests took place at the yard of 
the Detroit Lumber Co. and were witnessed by local lumber. 
men, architects and builders as well as twenty-five members 
of the Building Code Commission. Mr. Whiting reports 
Detroit lumbermen enthusiastic over results favorable io 
the treated wooden shingle that the tests, which were giy 
under the direction of Hermann von Schrenk, timber expet 
of the association, St. Louis, Mo., showed. 


Those in attendance at the meeting of the Transportation 
Committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso: 
tion in Chicago last Saturday, Dec. 1, included: W. 2, 
MeMillan, Eureka, Cal., California Redwood Association; J, 
C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich., Michigan Hardwood Manufacti:,- 
ers’ Association; A. L. Osborn, Medford, Wis., Northern 
Ilemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; FE. 2 
McKay, New Orleans, La., Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association; A. G. T. Moore and W. T. Hancock of New 
Orleans, La., Frank Wisner, Laurel, Miss., and G. F. Thomas, 
Little Rock, Ark., Southern Pine Association; L. S. Me- 
Intyre, Seattle, Wash., West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; Judge W. A, 
Wimbish, Atlanta, Ga., North Carolina Pine Association, 
Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association and North- 
ern Pine Association; J. C. Jefferey, Chicago, National <As- 
sociation of Box Manufacturers, and Secretary-Manager it. 
S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


E. A. Propst, of Paris, Ill., spent the latter part of last 
week in Chicago, visiting with old friends in the trade. Mr. 
Propst makes his headquarters at Paris, Ill., and covers the 
southern part of the State, as well as northern Indiana, for 
John A. Gauger & Co., manufacturer of millwork of Chi- 
cago. The retail business, according to Mr. Propst, has been 
better in the smaller towns and in the country. In fact, a 
number of yards have been pretty well cleaned out of corn- 
crib stock and the farmers are now doing a lot of building. 
As a result the yard stocks are below normal for this season 
wherever any country trade is experienced. In the larger 
towns, however, business has been quite slack, largely due to 
the movement of carpenters to centers where Government 
building has been undertaken, thus leaving no one to carry 
on the better class of building. Mr. Propst recently invested 
in a light automobile to facilitate calling upon the trade and 
finds it a very great help to him. He can cover twice the 
territory that he did formerly and reach places that could 
not be reached otherwise. He also reports the growing use 
of trucks by retail lumbermen, especially where the roads are 
in fair condition. 


Ralph E. Wagers, secretary of the Kellogg Bros. Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Wis., was in Chicago for a couple of days 
this week on business. The Kellogg Bros. company operates a 
line of twelve yards in Wisconsin, practically all of them in 
small farming communities, and Mr. Wagers reports that 
they have had an excellent year’s business at all of the 
yards, the farmers thruout the territory being unusually pros- 
perous this year and practically all of them doing consider- 
able building as a result. The yards of the Kellogg Bros. 
Lumber Co. make a specialty of the silo business, which de- 
partment is under the supervision of Mr. Wagers, and he 
says they have had splendid success in selling silos. Of 
course the company is boosting the sale of wooden silos of a 
particular type which has given excellent satisfaction, but 
occasionally it finds a customer who prefers a silo of some 
other material and this it supplies also, for it does not Sect 
any of this silo business get away if possible to retain it. 
As a part of the publicity program for the Kellogg yards 
Mr. Wagers is preparing to begin the publication of a hovse 
organ that will be educational and instructive and at the 
same time boost the products that are carried by the yards 
of this company. 





LOCAL HARDWOOD CONCERN CHANGES ITS 
NAME 


Announcement was made during the week of a change in 
the name of the Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co. to the Qui\ley 
Lumber Co. Tho the trade has known that G. H. Bulgin, 
now sales manager of the R. Connor Co., at Marshfield, Wis., 
was no longer connected with the company, the name cha ‘se 
has just been made. A. C. Quixley, who is in business alene, 
is one of the best known young hardwood men in the trae 
and one of the most active in association work. He is cli 
man of Division “C’—Hardwood Wholesalers—of the [..110- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, a member of its trade 1 
tions committee, and during the existence of the Lumberme s 
Club was its president in 1914. As Vicegerent Snark of |) 
Hoo for the northern district of Illinois he is one of the boys 
who are putting ‘“‘pep” into the local Hoo-Hoo organiza' 
and his hustling coéperation methods are shown in 0!!! 
ways. He has spent many years in the lumber business, 
ting his start in a retail yard at Beloit, Wis., eighteen ye. 's 
ago. In successive steps he was then sales representative 
Chicago territory for the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., manager of the Chicago yard of Britt: 
ham & Young Lumber Co., when it was located at Twe1 
second.and Throop Streets, and then president of the Quix!:) 
& Bulgrin Lumber Co., when it was organized eight yes! 
ago. The office of the company will remain in the Fis'«" 
Suilding. 





OPPOSE RATE SUGGESTIONS OF EXAMINEE 
ESCH 


Opposition to rate suggestions contained in the report of 
Examiner Esch under I. C. C. No. 8131 was recorded by the 
Transportation Committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which held a meeting in Chicago li-t 
Saturday, Dec, 1. The committee after holding a discussioo 
going into every aspect of the Esch suggestions adopt«: 
resolutions as follows : 

“The Transportation Committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association once more reaffirms its position 
with respect to the proposed reclassification of lumber °s 
expressed in the resolution adopted at the meeting on Se! 
16, 1915, the meeting on Jan. 17, 1917, and still furth 
expressed thru the proposed classification recommended by 
the committee under date of April 4, 1917, the latter class! 
fication specifying three groups of articles, viz.: Group No. 
1 listing products of saw and planing mills and accessory 
lumber plants that should move uniformly on the lumber 
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rate thruout the United States, whether in straight or mixed 
carloads; Group No. 2, products of a more advanced stage 
of manufacture which may properly take a higher rate than 
lumber, and Group No. 3, miscellaneous forest products 
which should be accorded specific rates based upon the merits 
of individual cases, and in general lower than lumber rates, 
be! in no eases higher than lumber rates. 

fhe committee reaffirms all of its previous declarations 
apa statements of position presented to the commission un- 
dev Docket 8131, which are a matter of record, and believes 
that the tentative conclusions of Examiner Esch in this case 
are not in accordance with these principles nor based upon 
evidence presented at the hearing. 

In view of the existing conditions confronting the country 
evowing out of the war and the radical nature of the ex- 

iner’s tentative conclusions and the disruption which 
would result if adopted, we urge that this case be put on 
the indefinitely suspended docket, and if the commission do 
not see fit to sanction.such procedure that the report of the 
»saminer be subject to further hearing by the commission 

nd presentation of pertinent evidence by counsel represent- 

the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and its 
liated interests.” 

seeretary-Manager R. S. Kellogg was instructed to trans- 
mit a copy of the resolutions to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee and to the carriers that entered an appearance 
in the case. Instructions were also given that secretaries 
of the affiliated associations furnish Judge W. A. Wimbish, 
of Atlanta, Ga., one of the attorneys representing the lumber- 
interests at the hearing in the reclassification case state- 
ments covering their exceptions to the Esch findings and 
proposals, the statements to be prepared not later than Dec. 
1¢ 






‘Tho the matter of consideration of the Esch suggestions 
was the most important action for the committee other mat- 
ters were taken up. 





MANAGER OF EMERGENCY BUREAU A ‘‘LIVE 
ONE’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—Roland Perry, manager of the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, has been constantly on 
the job here since the bureau was organized, except when he 
has made short business trips to Jacksonville. Everybody 
who knows Mr. Perry is aware of the fact that he is a “live 
one.” 

Mr. Perry started his career as a lumber salesman with 
the Ritter Lumber Co. twelve years ago. From the Ritter 
company he went to the Santee River Cypress Lumber Co., 
where he acquired a thoro knowledge of cypress. His judg- 





ROLAND PERRY ; 
Manager of the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau 


ment on cypress was classed as A-1. For years Mr. Perry 
sold lumber for the Santee River company in eastern terri- 
tory, remaining with the concern until it went out of busi- 
ness, 

Since that time he has been with the Standard Lumber 
o., of Liveoak, Fla. He covers for the Standard company— 
when on his regular job—Baltimore, Philadelphia and eastern 
‘ennsylvania. 





COMPARATIVE FIGURES ON LUMBER CUT 


Statistics compiled at the office of the National Lumber 
‘anufacturers’ Association show that during October 713 
awmills reporting cut 1,417,700,000 feet of lumber and 
shipped 1,234,800,000 feet. The production in October of 
his year was 5 percent less than in October of 1916. During 
‘he twelve months ending Oct. 31, 1917, the mills reporting 
‘o the association cut 15,573,900,000 feet of lumber and 
shipped 15,968,900,000 feet, or two and one-half percent 
more than production. For the ten months ending Oct. 31, 
lis year, the production of lumber was approximately 4 
percent less than during the same period of 1916, but ship- 
1ents were 5 percent more. 





URGES THAT PUBLIC WORK PROCEED 


Combating the idea advanced in some‘ quarters that cer- 
iain contemplated public improvements in Chicago should be 
suspended during the war, Charles A. Wacker, chairman of 
‘he Chicago Plan Commission, last week appeared before the 
tome defense committee of the Chicago city council to urge 
‘hat this work proceed. He pointed out that the other war- 
ring countries, even including Germany, either are going 
ahead with public work or planning to do so immediately 
upon the conclusion of peace, and cited the facts that in the 
‘nidst of the war France is demolishing tenement houses with 
a view to replacing them with better types of dwellings; 
Great Britain plans to build a vast number of homes for 
working men, and improve thousands of miles of streets to 
keep her soldiers busy after the war, while Germany is even 
how going ahead with the construction of subways, employ- 
ing women for this 4vork. There undoubtedly is a strong 
reaction against the dictum that enterprises of every sort 
that are not directly connected with winning the war should 
be stopped. Such a course would lead to disaster. As 
Iloward BE. Coffin, now chairman of the Aircraft Production 
Board, recently said: ‘We can not continue to buy Liberty 
Bonds each six months with weakened industries.” 








, 
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SOME OF THE LADS WHO WILL ‘‘GO OVER THE 
FOr” 


There is hardly any section in the country where lumber- 
men ply their business but sons of lumbermen are leaving 
home eager to “do their bit’ and qualify themselves to “go 
over the top.” Not only are sons of lumbermen joining the 
colors but many young lumbermen themselves are in the 
ranks either as privates or commissioned officers. One of the 
local lumbermen to share the honors when commissions were 
announced a few days ago at Fort Sheridan, Ill., was J. A. 
Gorman, sales manager of the Vilas County Lumber Co. When 
Mr. Gorman returned to the office in Chicago after leave was 
given following the announcement concerning the new officers 
it was natural that the fact that he had been named a first 
lieutenant had proceeded him. So on entering the office he 





LIEUT. J. A. GORMAN, CHICAGO ; 
A Fort Sheridan Graduate 


not only received the congratulations of his “‘boss,’’ W. S. 
Winegar, president of the company, but a fine check of three 
figures was crumpled up in the new officer’s hand during the 
congratulatory handshake. That was surprise No. 1 for Mr. 
Gorman, and when a few minutes later he went to the Lum- 
bermen’s Club for lunch the boys at the hardwood table had 
another in store for him. Surprise No. 2 was a fine wrist 
watch, just the kind that officers need in the service. 

It is unnecessary to deduce from these gifts the fact that 
not only does his “boss” think well of him but also the boys 
in the hardwood trade who are his competitors; and what 
better commendation would a young wan want? Mr. Gor- 
man is popular in the local trade and his many friends know 
that he is made of such stuff that when our boys do “go over 
the top” he will be among the first to reach the other side. 

One of the sons of a lumberman who obtained a commis- 
sion at the first officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan is 
Lieutenant Arthur H. Lee, who is now assigned to the 310th, 
the ammunition train of the Eighty-fifth division located at 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. After a literary course at 
Cornell University he entered the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was graduated in 1917. While an 
under graduate he took an active part in various university 
activities, being a member of the Omega Eta Tau and Psi 
Upsilon fraternities and Barristers, the senior honor society 
of the university. His great grandfather was Francis Light- 
foot Lee, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
patriot of Revolutionary fame; his grandfather, George Lee, 
served four years in the Civil War. Lieutenant Lee is the 
youngest son of William E. Lee, a lifelong lumberman, who 
was connected with the industry since early days in the north 
woods to the yellow pine belt in the South. During the last 
twelve years he operated at Ellisville and Collins, Miss., and 
at present is associated with the Manchester Saw Mills at 
Manchester, Ala. 

A son of a northern operator to win a commission as second 
lieutenant is George C. Collar, son of W. G. Collar, manager 
of the West Lumber Co., at Lugerville, Wis., and one of the 
well known members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. When war was declared young 
Collar was in his third year at the University of Wisconsin, 
at Madison, where he was taking a course in mechanical 
engineering. Last July after passing an initial examination 
at a preparatory school at Washington, D. C., he enlisted as 





LIEUT. GEORGE CC. COLLAR LIEUT. ARTHUR H. LEE 


a private in the marines and was stationed at Paris Island, 
S.C. He later obtained his commission as second lieutenant 
and is now at Quantico, Va., taking additional training at 
the officers’ training school there. He is 21 years old and an 
expert rifleman, having won a medal for his fine marksman- 
ship on the marine rifle range. Young Collar is enthusiastic 
over his work and the treatment accorded the boys, having 
nothing but high praise for what he has witnessed since 
joining the colors. 

Edwin I. Abbott, son of Frank I. Abbott, local hardwood 
lumberman, who has been a member of the national army at 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., has just received notice that he 
passed the examination for aviators successfully and is or- 
dered to report at the aviation camp at Rantoul, Ill. Young 
Abbott, who is 20 years old, went to the aviation camp a 
few days ago. ; 








Among those who received commissions last week were Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, who before entering the second officers’ train- 
ing camp at Fort Sheridan was head of the State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y. As might be expected, Dr. Baker 
showed class at Fort Sheridan, and, despite the fact that he 
never had any military training before becoming a member of 
the camp, he received a commission as captain. George D. 
Cless, who for a time was in charge of the lumber exhibit of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at the Build- 
ing Material Exposition in Chicago, received a commission 
as first lieutenant at the second officers’ training camp at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. Baker will 
report soon at Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., and Lieutenant 
Cless at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

According to advices telegraphed from Washington, D. C., 
Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, is getting the war fever. He is said to insist 
that he wishes to go right up on the fighting line and to 
declare that if he can not get a commission he intends to 
enlist. Secretary Allen saw service in the Spanish-American 
War. 


A COMMERCIAL MEASURE PATRIOTICALLY 
APPLIED 


These are critical times for manufacturers of fir, spruce, 
cedar and hemlock lumber and red cedar shingles on the 
north Pacific coast. Cars are becoming more difficult to obtain 
each day, and some lines have put embargoes on both open 
and box cars for lumber or shingle loading except on Gov- 
ernment material, notably the Great Northern, on which line 
a good percentage of the shingle mills of Washington are lo- 
cated. Then, too, the increased cost of labor and supplies 
as well as of logs is making it exceedingly difficult to make a 
price one day that is good the next day. The result is that at 
least one concern marketing north coast shingles and lumber 
is urging its customers in the middle West and East to place 
blanket orders with it for what they want for the coming 
year, which it agrees to ship as near to the time wanted as 
possible and at the lowest price it can secure the material 
and make a living profit at the time of shipment. In past 
months some concerns have accepted on an advancing market 
orders for lumber and shingles that they were afterward not 
able to fill except at a severe loss, and the result was the 
buyers did not secure the material when they needed it for 
their trade. 

This feature of the situation is outlined by L. D. Carpen- 
ter, president of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., Seattle, 
specialist in lumber and “Premium Brand” shingles. Mr. 
Carpenter has recently put on the market an especially fine 
quality of red cedar clapboards, particularly designed for the 








L. D. CARPENTER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
President L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


New England trade. This is meeting with the approval of 
the trade and the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. has been 
highly complimented by its customers for the excellent stock 
of the short length cedar siding that it is shipping. ‘ It is 
trimmed as smoothly and accurately as can be done by an ex- 
pert workman, by special saws designed and patented for this 
purpose, saving the time of the carpenter taken up in putting 
on the clapboards. Speaking of the situation Mr. Carpenter 
says: 

“These are war times, and the Government’s consideration 
and needs must first be considered and whatever shipping 
facilities are available afterward can be used for lumber and 
shingle shipments. 3y the way, we are pow being held up 
for lack of cars; it looks to me as if it will be a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the yards will obtain the stocks they need 
for spring demand. 

“We know that the war must be won, and we must not 
interfere in the preparations for it. We also know that a 
large part of our profits this year, and until the war is over, 
will go to the Government, so it would seem that business men 
generally must more and more do business with the idea of 
almost entirely taking care of the trade, losing sight of any 
profits they may make for themselves. 

“It is a question of one for all and all for one, until the 
war is over. We are therefore urging our salesmen, and our 
customers as well, to send us blanket orders for the material 
they will need during the coming year and we will do our 
best to ship it when wanted and at the lowest possible price 
at the time of shipment, figuring on,a living profit for our- 
selves. During 1916, when cars were hard to get, we took 
care of a great many of our customers in this way, and have 
yet to receive a complaint from them regarding price or 
quality. 

“They find it much better to order in this way than to 
place orders at an attractive price and then not receive the 
material when needed to stock up their yards for the trade. 
Unfortunately, many orders, for shingles particularly, on an 
upward market have been left unfilled for months. We do 
not do business that way. There are some retailers who want 
and must have the stock just as soon as they can get it. 
These orders we will naturally get out first. On the other 
hand, there are dealers who would prefer not to have ship- 
ments before one, two or three months in the future. We 
will ship these as near to the time as possible and at the 
going price at the time of shipment. We are one concern 
that is going to fill promptly every order we accept. 

“The car situation is a bad one and it is growing worse. 
The Government is taking the cars for the lumber it requires 
for shipbuilding and airplane construction. Fir mills are 
now working on an order for 50,000,000 feet of fir ship build- 
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and can supply you with anything in Yellow 
Pine Lumber. Dealers located in territory 
contiguous to the East Coast will find it 
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ing timbers for eastern shipyards, to go into ships being 
built otherwise of yellow pine. It is understood also that the 
Government will soon begin buying 700,000,000 feet for build- 
ing cantonments in France. This will take care of the side 
lumber and even now coast mills have very little stock in 
pile. 

“Every effort will be made by west Coast lumbermen to 
take care of the needs of the yard trade during the coming 
year and, as above stated, we all know that war is the first 
consideration. We are all going to let nothing interfere with 
preparations for it and I am afraid this will mean that it will 
become more and more difficult to supply the ordinary com- 
mercial demands for lumber and shingles. In the face of 
these facts don’t you think the wise retailer will take advan- 
tage of our offer?’ 





JOINS FORCES OF SUPPLY FIRM 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, has just 
acquired the services of L. B. Moses, who has been closely 
associated with the rail business since 1903, when he left 
the position of assistant to the president of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway. Since 1911 he has been sales manager of 
the Kettle River Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Moses joins 
the Zelnicker organization as second vice president and is in 
charge of its rail department. 


one 


BUYS FIR AND SPRUCE FOR PIANO MAKING 


Charles Smith, president of the Smith & Barnes Piano 
Co., of Chicago, while on the west Coast recently told lum- 
bermen there that fir and spruce would hereafter be used 
extensively in piano manufacture. Mr. Smith closed a con- 
tract at Portland, Ore., for 2,000,000 feet of fir and spruce 


that will be used at the Chicago plant for making piano 
cases. 


LOCAL LUMBERMAN HEADS CAMP GRANT 
Y. M. C. A. WORK 


Local lumbermen are taking their hats off to A. A. Henry. 
The reason for the more than usual recognition is that Mr. 
Henry, despite the fact that he is beyond the age when he 
would likely be called for army service and is now connected 
with a branch of the lumber trade that enjoys a good busi- 
ness, has decided to make sacrifices in order to serve his 
country in a post where real service counts as much as if he 
were in a front line trench. On Monday he took entire charge 
of the Y. M. C. A. work at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., and 
in this work, where real leadership is a marked essential, 
he will have under his supervision sixty-five assistants. 

Mr. Henry did not have long to decide whether he would 
take the post. A few days ago Walter W. Gethmann, who 
has been camp Y. M. C. A. secretary at Camp Grant since 











A. A. HENRY, OF CHICAGO; 
Local Lumberman Who Heads Camp Grant Y. M. C. A. Work 


the cantonment was opened for the training of Illinois and 
Wisconsin soldier boys, was transferred to other divisional 
work requiring service in France. It became necessary to 
choose a secretary promptly and Mr. Henry, who is not un- 
known for his activities in Y. M. C. A. work, was offered 
the place. It did not take him long to decide. Mr. Henry is 
one of the enthusiastic workers who believe that to “‘keep the 
home fires burning” is one of the greatest essentials in carry- 
ing on our part in the war successfully, and he has the spirit 
that makes for an ideal leader in the kind of work among 
soldiers that the Y. M. C. A. stands for. 

For the last two years Mr. Henry has been vice president 
of the Metropolitan Lumber Co. and in charge of its yellow 
pine department. He is recognized as one of the best yellow 
pine lumbermen in Chicago and since being with the Metro- 
politan Lumber Co. he has built up a large industrial and 
railroad trade. He has been directly interested in the local 
lumber trade since 1902, and before entering it was lumber 
district collector over a term of years for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. In his connection with the 
lumber business he was first with Lord & Bushnell, but quit 
there as secretary to take charge of the railroad and car 
material department of the Hilgard Lumber Co. After hold- 
ing that position for several years he became vice president 
of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., in partnership with C. B. 
Flinn and Charles B. Bull. He has long been interested in 
Y. M. C. A. work and was one of the most active “drivers” 
in the recent drive in Chicago for. $3,000,000 toward the 
$35,000,000 National Y. M. C. A. fund. He is the kind of 
man the Y. M. C. A. needs because he is of the type that al- 
ways commands respect and admiration. 





THAT LUMBER DISCOUNT WRANGLE EVEN 
FOLLOWS THE COLORS TO FRANCE 


An interesting and amusing letter written in France, 
full of lumber flavor, has been received at the office of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. in Kansas City, Mo., from W. H. 
(“Billy”) Icenogle, who previous to joining the 10th (Forest) 
Engineers was representative in New York territory for the 
company. Judging from the letter, Mr. Icenogle thought 
one compensation in joining the colors would be a freedom 
from lumber squabbles, but a disappointment in that respect 
is revealed. Mr. Icenogle, who is well known among retailers 
and lumber buyers in the middle West as well as in eastern 
territory, wrote as follows: ‘Have contemplated a letter 
to you for some time but, believe me, time for correspondence 





has been indeed limited. Thought they knew how to get the 
most out of a man at the sawmill—that is, how to get him 
to put in the greatest possible number of hours a day, but 
they are either lenient or need an army training. 

“Had a very pleasant trip across, but I am looking for. 
ward to my next crossing as a much more pleasant one, 
Feel something like the Irishman who said if the St:tue 
of Liberty ever saw him again as he entered the New °* ork 
Harbor she would have to turn around. 

“Am able to tell you no details of our operations or |) °,- 
tions, or in fact anything else of interest. All mail is « 
fully censored, and rightfully so, but I wish they would t: \:e 
the lid off for just one or two letters. Can say, howe: 
that I am located in a very fair city at this time. Do nyt 
know how long this arrangement will last. Were I able 
tell you the price of two commodities, the handling of whi.) 
you are familiar with in the States, think you would !..} 
sad; this for the reason that on one of them, in the sale 
which you are engaged—lumber—would make you feel |' 
a piker as a sales manager; the other, you are on the p 
chasing end,—champagne—and as a buyer you would ¢ 
like a sucker. However, neither of those items is playi: 
any important part in my young life and I mention th: 
only because of your familiarity with your market condition ; 
thereof. 

“As yet, I have had but little time to locate a source 
information; i. e., as you suggested, concerning Frenc’ 
Have a teacher in mind, however, who I am sure would me. 
with your entire approval—petite, snappy, and speaks 
little English. 

“Received some mail today in which I had advice of C. W. 
Green’s death and am mighty sorry to hear this. Know } 
will be missed by the company and his territory; everyon 
around that part of the country always had a good word 
for Charley Green, 

“Guess maybe I told you I have one of Fred Berger’: 
customers as a partner in the 10th. In fact, he is now 
working under my direction in the quartermaster work, an: 
we stopped long enough this afternoon to have an argument 
about Long-Bell’s discount system. He, as is customary for 
the retailer, admitted that it was correct but that he didn’t 
like to buy lumber from you on that account. I asked him 
if he would let that discount stand in his way when he 
could make money on our lumber and he admitted that he 
wouldn’t. That was one of the things I thought I would 
miss in the army—an argument over collections every now 
and then, but fate has been good to me—they won't let me 
get lonesome—sends a retailer right along to France. The 
only trouble with this fellow is that he is a mighty fine fel 
low and not like one of several retailers with whom I have 
done business and who I would enjoy having to work for 
me in the army; for, believe me, that is one place that there 
is no argument about an order. From the time the khaki 
goes on until it comes off and we wear human clothes again 
what the man higher up says goes, regardless of whether it 
is the right thing or not. 

“My two-candle power light is getting the best of my 
eyes here and I'll put on the lid for the present. When I 
say two-candle power that is what I mean. There is some 
advantage to being a touch operator. 

“Will be mighty glad to hear from you any time, and 
remember me very kindly to everyone. Will be back Christ 
mas, 1918, or earlier.” 

Mr. Icenogle is now regimental supply sergeant, of the 
second detachment of the 10th (Forest) Engineers. 





INVESTIGATION INTO LUMBER RATES FROM 
CHICAGO 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will conduct a hear 
ing in Chicago on Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 10 and 11, upon 
a complaint of Chicago lumbermen regarding freight classiti 
cation of lumber shipped from Chicago. This is the only im 
portant lumber market in the entire United States from which 
lumber is classified under a class instead of a commodity 
tariff, being given sixth class in Central Freight Association 
territory. This situation has been.permitted to exist for a 
good many years without protest because there was a rather 
narrow differential between class and commodity rates. Now, 
however, a recent advance in the class rates creates a mate 
rial discrimination against Chicago as compared with other 
lumber markets like St. Louis, and it is this situation against 
which the lumbermen are protesting. 

Adams, Crews, Bobb & Westcott will appear as counsel fo! 
the lumbermen in this hearing. 





SOUTHERN CONCERN OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


William F. Coale, well known in the local lumber trade, 
who has been at Houston, Tex., for several months, returne:! 
to Chicago this week as representative in local territory for 
Tryon & Carter, yellow pine wholesalers of Houston. Mr. 
Coale has his office at 543 McCormick Building, and while 
general yard stocks will be sold, the company will special 
ize in small roof timbers. This is the first time that Tryon 
& Carter have been represented in local territory. The com 
pany is a young one that has been growing rapidly within 
recent months and stands high in southern lumber circles. 
branch office was recently opened at El Paso, Tex. Mr. Coale 
is thoroly familiar with the Chicago trade, having for severa! 
years been connected with his brother, George M. Coale, now 
vice president and general manager of the Continental Lum 
ber Company, of Houston, when the George M. Coale Lumber 
Co. maintained offices in Chicago. When George M. Coale 
went back south several months ago to resume connections 
with the Continental Lumber Co. William Coale went with 
him. 





MADE SALES MANAGER OF A WESTERN LUM- 
BER COMPANY 

L. R. McCoy, who resigned as sales manager of the Edward 
Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, to become 2 
lieutenant in the 20th (Forest) Engineers, has been suc- 
ceeded by D. H. Bartlett. Mr. Bartlett is well known in 
the trade, as he represented the Northern Lumber Co., of 
Cloquet, Minn., for ten years, and more recently representet 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in Iowa territory. His many 
friends will be glad to learn of his promotion. 





TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATIONS ARRANGE FOR 
ANNUALS 

T. H. Nelson, seeretary-treasurer of the Central Asso- 
ciation Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, and C. J. Ash- 
ton, secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Association of 
the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, advise 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that dates and places of the 
annual meetings of those organizations have been chosen, 
the Central Association conference at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Feb. 13, and the Michigan travelers’ at Detroit, 
Feb. 1 and 2. Programs for both conferences are 1 
preparation and details of them will be announced later. 
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ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


1, 8.—Demand for all grades and sizes of yellow pine 
ber continues very active, and prices show an increase. 


a Y 


aber 1 stocks are moving in larger volume than for many 
y. oths, and the demand for No. 2 continues to be excellent. 
I..rger timbers are moving in smaller volume than for many 


nm ths, except those for Government use, which consumes the 
ole output of this class of stock. The car shortage is be- 
co uing more acute each week, many of the mills in and 
around Alexandria being compelled to close down entirely. 
™. most frequent complaints are from the mills having no 
©. ernment orders, while mills cutting ship schedules ‘and 
o')er Government orders have no trouble in securing all the 
ec ipment necessary to move their output. Many of the rail- 
rods predict that the car shortage will increase and will 
«2 no encouragement whatever. Many of the large line 
yocds, Wholesalers and commission men are taking advantage 
o! the present limited supply and are placing large orders 
«: ling for almost all grades and sizes of lumber, with the 
e that they will be shipped before the car situation be- 
cones worse. So far as has been reported, none of the mills 
e as yet secured advances over their lists for prompt ship- 
nots, but this is expected in the very near future. 
iany of the mills have added ship schedules to their order 
Most of the mills are shipping daily on this class of 
orders, While others have almost completed shipments on the 
tirst schedules booked by them. There have been several Gov- 
ernment representatives in this section in the last two weeks, 
plicing large orders for cypress flitches, calling for the larger 
sives, with the result that many of the mills that heretofore 
have not been cutting these items are now producing large 
quantities of them. This work is handled almost entirely by 
the hardwood mills in this section. 

Railroads are offering large orders for all grades and sizes 
of both 1-inch and large timbers, but have but little success 
in placing them, especially those for larger timbers such as 
stringers, caps and larger sizes of sills. One-inch stock, how- 
ever, is being shipped in large volume to the various railroads 
af very encouraging prices. Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, 
is also bought by the railroads. The Mexican situation shows 
but little change in demand or prices, with no encouraging 
reports having been received for the last ten days. 

Stringers move in small volume, but prices show an im- 
provement weekly. Twenty-eight-foot has the greatest de- 
mand, and rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound are 
both being comparatively active. Caps, in both rough heart 
and No. 1 square edge and sound, are also called for very 
frequently, and prices very satisfactory. Fourteen by 14-inch, 
14-foot, is the size called for more frequently than any other. 


The volume of this material shipped from this section is very - 


small, however. Sills in the smaller sizes are in splendid 
request, and prices show a weekly improvement. The 36-foot 
length leads in the movement, with rough heart and No. 1 
S48 the most popular grades. Many inquiries for 14- and 
12-inch sills are constantly being received, but the mills are 
unable to book orders for them. Oil rigs still move fairly 
well and prices are improving. Kansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri lead in the consumption of this class of stock. 

Ship and barge schedules are very much in evidence in this 
territory, with additional schedules being booked by most of 
the mills. The 8x12- up to 12x12-inch, 24- to 35-foot 
lineal average, 1905 merchantable sizes, are also called for by 
the Government in large quantities for eastern market de- 
livery. Orders for silo stock are not as plentiful as formerly, 
but prices hold steady at previous prices. Paving block stock, 
in both rough No. 1 square edge and sound and No. 1 surfaced 
side and edge, moves in very small quantities from this sec- 
tion; but prices show a good advance. Four by 8-inch, 10- to 
20-foot, leads in the demand, with an occasional order calling 
for 4x10-inch. 

Car material, 1l-inch in thickness, moves in fair volume, 
with B&better leading. Demand for 2-inch decking has 
fallen off materially, but prices hold firm at former levels. 

Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, could hardly be in better 
call than it has been for the last several weeks and prices 
are advancing under the impetus of the increased demand. 
Shipments of dimension from this territory last month were 
9,000,000 feet above the total shipped during the previous 
month, and the demand is still holding up well. Sixteen-foot 
lengths in all sizes are still leading the movement, with the 
result that many of the mills are oversold on this length 
und others report a shortage. Number 1 dimension has ad- 
vanced about $2 during the last two weeks and No. 2 also 
shows a very satisfactory increase. Number 3 dimension is 
iso moving brisker than for several months and prices show 
an advance of about $1. The shipments from this section 
‘ast month totaled more than 1,000,000 feet more than those 

the previous month, and the demand is still good. 

The movement of No. 1 boards was larger last week than 

ob several weeks previous, and prices show a marked advance. 
(ine by 12-inch leads in the shipments, with the other sizes, 
ich as 1x8- and 1x10-inch, showing a heavily increased 
ovement. Number 2 boards still hold their former market 
sition and prices show a steady increase. One by 8- and 

‘12-inch lead the movement, with, 1x10-inch showing up 

(ter than during the previous week. Many orders are 

ked calling for twenty to fifty cars of each size. Stocks 

’ No. 2 boards on hand are very low; in fact, some mills 

‘port that they have only one and two cars on the yard. 
imber 3 boards are also moving more actively than hereto- 

ve and prices are about $1 higher. One by 12-inch leads 
the demand. 

Number 1 fencing in all widths is called for regularly and 

ices are advancing steadily. One by 4- and 1x6-inch have 

* greatest calls, but 1x4- aan 1x6-inch C. M. shows but 

‘tle improvement. Number 2 fencing has a larger movement 
in for some time, and prices are advancing accordingly. 

‘e 1Ix4- and 1x6-inch sizes move more heavily than other 

‘es. Stocks of No. 2 fencing are very scarce. Number 3 

cing continues quiet, but prices are somewhat better than 
© weeks ago. More attention is being paid to 1x6-inch 

‘n to any other size. Number 1 shiplap in both 1x8- and 

-(0-inch widths could hardly be in better demand and 
rces show an increase of about $1. The 1x12-inch width 

tinues in small demand. Number 2 shiplap in all widths 

‘ioving in larger volume than at any other time for the 

‘ year and prices are advancing. One by 8-inch is fre- 
ntly called for. Many of the mills report that their stocks 
shiplap in all grades are much below normal. Number 3 

‘plap shows quite an improvement in both price and de- 

and, 1x8-inch leading in the movement. 

Oemand for casing and base continues about the same as 

‘etofore, and prices are growing stronger each week. Prices 

n jambs hold steady and demand shows a slight improve- 

‘ent. Molding in both 14-inch and smaller and 14-inch 

ud larger sizes is in excellent demand and prices show up 

ter each week, 

© surfaced and rough finish are both moving in fair quan- 
itles and prices are up about 50 cents. The 144,x4- to 12-inch 
ize leads in the movement, and the calls for 144x4- to 12-inch 
“Tow more frequent each week. B & better surfaced in all 
vidths moves well and prices are steadily increasing, with 

“4x4- to 12-inch leading in the movement. 

Plaster lath, Nos. 1 and! 2, are in excellent demand and 


prices are constantly advancing. Byrkit lath in all lengths 
move about as heretofore and prices show but little change. 

Partition and bevel siding in the B and better grade move 
fairly well, but the lower grades are still very slow. Four- 
inch partition is called for more frequently than 6-inch.. Drop 
siding in all grades moves briskly and prices are increasing 
daily. B and better and No. 1 lead in the movement, with 
calls for No. 2 coming in more frequently each week. 

B and better edge and flat grain and No. 1 flat grain lead 
in the movement of 1x3-inch flooring, with the lower grades 
showing but little change. Prices show a very satisfactory 
increase, especially on those items which are in heaviest de- 
mand. One by 4-inch flooring in all grades moves more 
actively than for some time and prices show up better each 
week. B and better edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat 
grain lead in the movement. 

The general consensus is that the demand will continue 
heavy for some time and that prices will adjust themselves 
accordingly. All the mills in this section are assisting the 
Government as much as possible in getting out its different 
requirements, such as ship and barge schedules and other 
special cuttings. The labor question, which has caused the 
mills in this section so much trouble a few months ago, is 
eased and the mills now report that they have all the labor 
necessary to operate. 


OBITUARY 














EDWIN R. RADFORD.—One of the leading citizens of 
Menominee, Mich., Edwin R. Radford, vice president and 
superintendent of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, Mich., died Wednesday, Nov. 28, in a sani- 
tarium at Battle Creek, Mich., at which he _ recently 
sought relief from a complication of ailments. Mr. Rad- 
ford was 67 years of age. For twenty-four years he served 
as chairman of the Menominee County board of super- 
visors and held many other offices of public trust. 





GEORGE HENRY.—The death of George Henry, of 
Louisville, Ky., aged_73 years, occurred Nov. 24, follow- 
ing a short illness. He was vice president of the Alfred 
Struck Co. (Inc.), of Louisville, a concern with which he 
had been connected for thirty-four years. Mr. Henry 
was one of those who aided greatly in building up the 
business to its present magnitude, and his loss will be 
deeply felt. He is survived by his widow and one daughter. 





CAPT. RICHARD W. RIDINGS.—Following a week’s 
illness with pneumonia, Capt. Richard W. Ridings, a 
lumberman of Seattle, Wash., passed away at his home 
Nov. 15. Four years ago Mr. Ridings removed from Blaine 
to Seattle, since which time he has been engaged in the 
lumber and shingle business, with offices in the Henry 
‘Building. The deceased was 50 years of age and is sur- 
vived by his widow and three daughters. 





JOHN SEAMAN.—At the age of 85 years, John Sea- 
man, a pioneer of Utah, died at his home in Ogden, 
following a brief attack of pneumonia. Altho it was 
known that Mr. Seaman had been in failing health for 
the last year, his death was unexpected by his scores of 
friends. He was born in Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1832, 
and spent the early years of his life in the Empire State. 
In 1875 he removed to Ogden, where he engaged.in the 
lumber business and organized the Utah & Oregon Lum- 
ber Co. in 1890. During his many years’ residence in 
Ogden and Weber County, Mr. Seaman held many posi- 
tions of honor and trust in both a political and religious 
capacity. He leaves three daughters and one son. 

HENRY WHEELER.— On Dec. 3 Henry Wheeler, who 
represented the Roberts Sash & Door Co. on the road 
for a number of years, passed away at Alexian, Bros. 
Hospital, where he had been since the latter part of 
October, suffering with complications resulting from a 
severe cold. He was the oldest sash and door salesman 
traveling out from Chicago, having started many years 
ago with Palmer, Fuller & Co. Mr. Wheeler had a very 
extensive acquaintance, particularly in Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan, where he traveled. While advanced in 
years, he was hale and hearty and no salesman on the 
road took greater pleasure in writing up an order than he. 





WILLIAM B. CHARTERS.—Lumberman and resident 
of Bay City, Mich., for the last thirty-four years, William 
B. Charters died at his home on Dec. 4 after a long illness. 
Before going to Bay City he was engaged in the lumber 
business in Saginaw with Wellington R. Burt. Mr. Char- 
ters was 70 years old and was prominently known thruout 
the State because of his lumbering interests. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Bay City, Micu., Dec. 5.—At a meeting of the creditors 
of the Fulton Manufacturing Co., of Bay City, recently, the 
trustees were directed to foreclose the chattel mortgage and 
it is expected the property will be sold at auction. The 
creditors have been attempting to work out a reorganization 
plan, but the refusal of the Fabrikoid Co., a New Jersey cor- 
poration, the largest creditor, to accept the proposition 
brought these negotiations to an end. A bid of $60,000 has 
come from a Chicago concern for the machinery and other 
tangible assets, and if accepted would net a little less than 
40 cents on the dollar to the creditors. There is still some 
possibility that local people will buy the property and re- 
habilitate the company under new management. 














New ALBANY, IND., Dec. 4.—Peter Jacobson & Sons, op- 
erators of a woodworking plant, on Nov. 28 filed a petition 
soe veoue listing liabilities of $40,000 and assets of 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 3.—Kansas City Column & Panel 
Co.; petition in bankruptcy. a 


DANTE, VA., Dec. 5.—Rainey-Minton Lumber Co. (Inc.) ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


MONTPELIER, OHIO, Dec. 4.—The court of common pleas of 
Williams County, Ohio, has entered an order dissolving the 
Montpelier Hoop & Lumber Co., a corporation, and has ap- 
pointed J. D. Hill as receiver of the company. 





LUMBER, which has had to fight against many competi- 
tors during the last few years, has found another rival 
in cement. A few days ago the first cement boat in 
the —. was launched from # ship building yard 
in Montreal, Can., and, curiously enough, a well known 
lumberman te president of the: company that built the 
cement boat. When asked why he changed from lumber 
to cement the person in question replied that the con- 


struction of a cement boat involved the use of a great 


deal of lumber and that at any rate he was not worried 
as te the future of the lumber industry. 








Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTIGE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERTOWN - . ” 





‘FLORIDA. 











We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSSD 


Gulf RedCypress 


Our wood is more even in color and _ texture 





In 

Heart of 
= a ss District 20druns uniform in quality, millwork and grades, 
Qurton-Swartz 


Perry, Fla. 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








é Always Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock ) 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


Gulf Pine Company, (?ra~ 
(Shipping Point Gulf Pine.) 4 











Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 




















GABLE, S. C. 
— 
G. S. Baxter & ‘Co. 
Headquarters for everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
Mills: Fargo, Georgia. 

| NE Manes. Jacksonville, Fla. 
4 




















FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 


G. 0. WAITS, 


J. D, HENDERSON, ! 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


Sec.-Treas. 




















IN FOREST LAND er ahunited pose thes fete 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 43. So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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We Make 


BE eu: 








‘Kaney Kreek Klears” 


( ee PINE ) 





will Demouitrats to vee 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 


SAWED Strips, 
TOMGUED A ” GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











rf ji 
HARDWOODS 


area specialty at our mills. No matter where 
you are located, we have something of in- 












hee to tell you about our J 

















Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


_ BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
‘ We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 


Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








SED Sa —— RN 






WHITE OAK R 
SAP. CUM Rep < cum 
ASH 











acoar of the ‘Best ya s Timber 


To prove to you that we know how to 
make big value lumber even tho our manu- 
facturing cost is % higher than would be 
necessary were we to lower our 


Quality and Grade 


we suggest a trial order. 


The next time you want high quality, per- 
fect millwork and dependable grading in 
Southern Hardwoods, send us your order. 


National Inspection Guaranteed. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak ) 














BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The or * aoe Co. has 
increased its capital from $7,000 to $20,0 

Chicago—The Quixley & Bulgrin le Co. has 
changed its name to the Quixley Lumber Co. 

Prophetstown—Mathis Bros. & Co. (Inc.) have increased 
their capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Toluca—The Toluca Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 

. E. DuPlain. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Booth Furniture Manu- 
vty Co. has increased its capital from $40,000 to 


IOWA. Pleasanton—A change in ownership has been 
made in the Pleasanton Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Alden—The Taylor & Sons Lumber & Imple- 
ment Co., of Lyons, Kan., has succeeded to the business of 
the Alden Lumber & Supply Co. 

Marysville—The Hartwich Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Bone McLucas Lommer Co. (Inc.), of Fairbury, Neb. 

Topeka—The Agard Planing Mill is out of business. 

i ao Houston-Doughty Lumber Co. has sold out 
to E. H. Rubow. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Embry Box Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000. 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—L. D. Spencer has sold out to 
City Lumber & Supply Co. 

New Orleans—The plant of the Algiers Manufacturing 
Co. (Ltd.), which was badly damaged by fire several weeks 
ago, was sold at auction recently, and bid in by W. 
Ward, president of the company. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—J. H. Queal & Co. has sold 
its yards in Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota to the 
Thompson Yards (Inc.). 


MISSISSIPPI. Grenada—The City Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Grantham & Comings. 

MISSOURI. West Plains—R. T. Riggle has sold his in- 
terest in the West Plains Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Beach—The Schulz Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Olstyn Carriage Co. has been 
succeeded by the Truck Engineering Co. 

Columbus—The Hay & Ratcliffé Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hay & Flaherty Lumber Co. 

Columbus—The North Columbus Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $25,000 to $75,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Claremore—The T. H. Rogers Lumber 
Co. has sold out. 

Quapaw—The L. B. Grant Lumber Co., in business at 
——- City, has bought out the Gilmore-Gann Lumber 

0. 


OREGON. Amity—J. W. Roth has been succeeded by 
B. F. Grabel. 

Newport—The Newport Lumber Co. and the Yerex Mer- 
cantile Co. (not inc.) have consolidated. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. James—The Interior Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The property of the Neches Lum- 
ber Co., of which W. C. Huff is president and C. R. Cum- 
mings, vice president, has been transferred to J. R. Cal- 
eenan by trust deed. The consideration is given as 

Temple—The Temple Sash & Door Co. is out of business. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—The G. F. Felt Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Felt Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The John D. Collins Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Spokane—The West Side Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
is closing out. 

WISCONSIN. The Central Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. The Pas—The Lake Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved and the business has been sold to the Finger Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.). 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Monroeville—Deep Water Lumber Co. was 
recently incorporated for $10,000 by W. D. Owens and 
others. 

ARKANSAS. Nettleton—Frisco Stave Co.; authorized 
capital $30,000. The officers of the company are R. L. 
Smith, president-manager; W. 7. Cate, vice presidént, 
and H. L. LaNieve, secretary. 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Lake Wood Co. (to engage in 
a general wood and wrecking business); authorized capital 
$10,000._ The incorporators are S. J. Johnson, H. S. John- 
son, C. D. Johnson, R. B. Bernard and J. A. Martenstein. 

FLORIDA. ip ae phar gy Nhgana Barrel Manufac- 
turing Co.; authorized capital $10,000. 

Live Oak—Dowling Co. was recently incorporated for 
= 000 by W. H. Dowling and others. 

Moffitt—South Florida Lumber Manufacturing Co.; au- 
thorized capital $15,000. The officers of the company are 
G. W. Taylor, president; T. C. Taylor, vice president, and 
F. W. Taylor, secretary-treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Darien—Darien Shipbuilding Co. (to build 
ships etc.); authorized capital $250,000, with privilege of 
increasing not to exceed $1,000,000. Incorporators: Robert 
Manson, J. K. Clarke, jr., J. G. Forbes, J. B. Wright, J. 
H. Whitmire and T. S. Lawrence. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—Weeter Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated and will operate branches at Shelley, Paul, 
Dubois, Firth and Aroo. 


INDIANA. South Bend—Consumers’ Lumber Co. in 
business here has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $10,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. Oxford—Weld Wood Turning Co. 
(to manufacture lumber, iron, steel etc.); authorized capi- 
tal $20,000. Newton S. Stowell is president of the com- 
pany; Charles H. Smith, treasurer, and A. C. Percy, clerk. 


NEBRASKA. Deweese-Edgar—Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Omaha in buSiness at these points has been incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Gale Lumber Co. was incorporated re- 
cently. Incorporators: David Baird, David Baird, jr., and 
E. F. Van Stavoren. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—Hendersonville 
Lumber & Treenail Co. has been incorporated to deal in 
lumber and manufacture wood products, including spindles 
for cotton mills, handles, treenails, staves etc. he com- 
pany is capitalized at $15,000 and has as its incorporators 
W. Bennett, Howard Burnett and J. H. Todd. 

Sylva—Natural Products Corporation was recently in- 
corporated to manufacture lumber, building material, fur- 
niture, fireproofing material etc. with an authorized capital 
$150,000. Incorporators: Frank B. Allen, William B. Hoff- 
man and James 4. Pressley. 

Valdese—Waldensian Box Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture wooden and paper boxes etc. 

OHIO. Columbus—H. D. Brasher Lumber Co. in busi- 
ness here has incorporated. 

Toledo—Bennett Road Lumber Co. was recently incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $10,000. Rupert 
Holland and Thomas H. Thompson are the incorporators. 

OKLAHOMA. Chickasha—Ninnekah Grain « Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $10,000; D, H. Stephens, S.»A. For- 
syth, Norge and M. F. Ikard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Pacific Coast Timber 
Corporation (to deal in timber); authorized capital $109 
000; F. R. Hansell, J. Vernon Pimm and §. C. Seymour. 


TE EXAS. Grayburg—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Graydon Hardwood Co., showing a capitaliz:\- 
ad of $40,000. William Graydon, Ww. P. Wallace ana J 

. Rey nolds are the incorporators. 

‘wanaran. Darrington—Gay Meagler Co.; author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

Port Angeles—Seven mill and logging companies h: Ave 
been incorporated by J. W. Lindsay, George J. Kobusch 
and Franklin Helm to work on spruce lumber on tix 
Olympic Peninsula, Wash. The companies, which have 
their headquarters at Port Angeles, are the Spruce Co 
struction Co., capitalized at $1,000,000; Bogachiel Loggin; 
Co., $100,000; Indian Valley Logging Co., $100,000; Hoh 
Logging Co.; $100,000; United States Logging Co., $2,500. - 
000; Spruce Lumber & Box Co., $500,000, and Olympic Ex- 
port Lumber Co., $500,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kenova—Breece Veneer Co., which 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100, 000 
is a reorganization of the Breece Manufacturing Co., oi 
Portsmouth, Ohio, which operated a handle factory here 
Officers of the company are J. T. Breece, president; C. ( 
Breece, vice president, and H. T. Breece, secretary 
treasurer. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Henshaw-Worden Lumber Co., 
incorporated for $100,000, will own and operate the sawmi|! 
formerly owned by Kingsbury & Henshaw. M7 incor- 
porators of the company are J. H. Worden, C. E. Henshaw 
and A. B. Goodrich. 

Galesburg—Galesburg Lumber & Elevator Co.; author 
ized capital $16,000. Incorporators: E. A. Neufeld, Wil- 
liam Dix, jr., and E. J. Graf. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Nettleton—The Frisco Stave Co., recentl, 
incorporated for $30,000, will erect a mill 70 by 30 feet, and 
a boiler room 30 by 24 feet in size. The plant will have a 
daily capacity of 20,000 feet of tight barrel staves. 

Omaha—The M. H. Pierce Lumber Co. has begun the 
sawmill business. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Oscar Daniels Co. (Inc.), of New 
York City, of which D. E. Baxter is manager, has leased 
the ship yards of the Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co. Much new equipment will be installed and the in- 
vestment in new facilities, which will include equipment 
for foundry products required in constructing ships, will 
be about $300,000. Charles LL. Ostenfeldt will be plant 
engineer. 

INDIANA. Lebanon—George T. Miller will open a yard 
here. 


and 


Leiters Ford—The Home Lumber Co. recently begai 
business. 

IOWA. Defiance—The Western States Lumber €o. will 
open a codperative lumber yard here. 

EPuOeRY. Campton—John Shephard is opening 
yar 


Landsaw—Richard Childers will open a yard here. 
Stillwater—W. L. Buchanan has entered the trade. 
LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Cummings-Moberly 

Cypress Co., of Moberly, has opened an office in the Whit- 

ney- -Central Building, for the purpose of increasing the 

pine business of its sales department. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—G. Munz has begun the commis 
sion lumber business. 
MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The Unit Portable House Co 


of which O. W. Rosenthal is president, will establish a 
plant to manufacture portable houses, principally for ship- 
ment to France. 

Meridian—The Castanedo Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Co. is erecting a sawmill. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Platte—The Frank P. Swan Lumber 

Co. recently began business. 
‘. Winner—The Rosebud Lumber Co. is opening a yard 
ere. 

TENNESSEE. Collinwood—The Tennessee Valley Iroi 
& Railroad Co., of which C. N. Brady is president, will de- 
velop 85,000 acres of land in Wayne and Hardin counties 
which is covered with hardwood timber and contains lars¢ 
deposits of brown iron ore. 

TEXAS. Blythe—The Blythe Lumber Co. will open 
yard here. 

VIRGINIA. Moneta—J. H. Ayers contemplates the in- 
stallation of machinery to manufacture wooden wash- 
boards. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Hinton—The Hinton Milling Co. wil! 
build a plant to manufacture locust pins used in ship 
building. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Earl—The Arkmo Lumber Co. will bui! 
a woodworking plant at a cost of $6,500. Electric power 
will be installed in the building. 

Prescott—Work on the rebuilding of the Ozan-Grayson 
Lumber Co. planing mills, which were destroyed by !) 
recently, has started. a is believed the mills will be re: 
for operation by Jan. 1 

FLORIDA. Johnstown—The Ideal American Corpo 
tion contemplates the installation of sawmill Bicone i 
A mill shed will be added to its present buildings and 
edger, planer and lathe will be installed. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The shuttle factory of 
Vandeventer Shuttle Mill, which was recently burned @ 
loss of $2,000, will be rebuilt. 

MISSISSIPPI. Belzoni—Construction of a new © 
modern mill to replace that destroyed by fire recently 
been begun by Alexander Bros. The estimated cost ° 
the new plant is $35,000. ~ 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lawsonville (P. O. Danbury }- 
E. C. Sheppard will rebuild the saw and grist mills recet'! 
burned at a loss of about $3,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—The Picher Lumber Co. is ere‘ 
ing a new building in connection with its plant. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bethune—A_ sawmill to. replace 
that destroyed by’ fire recently will be erected by th 
Lynches River Lumber Co. ; 

TENNESSEE... Dickson—The Dixie Planing Mill 
will rebuild its plant recently burned at a loss of $150,00". 

TEXAS. Browndel—The Kirby Lumber Co..is erecting 
a sawmill to replace the plant, which was destroyed by iire 
several weeks ago. It will be one of the most modern 
plants in the South and will have a daily capacity of 
75,000 feet. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsville—B. F. & R. P. Gravely will re 
build the boiler-room and sheds at their insulator pin fac 
tory, which was recently destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Puget Sound Lumber 
Co. has overhauled its mill on the north waterfront, mak- 
ing some changes and installing new machinery. rhe 
output of the planing mill will be increased. : 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The Georgia Lumber \°, 


is enlarging its workshop with a 25-foot extension of brick 
and cement. 


Salkehatchie—Baker-Moore & 
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CASUALTIES 


IOWA. Storm Lake—Fire recently visited the plant of 
the Storm Lake Lumber Co. and caused a loss of $20,000. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The factory of the Vande- 
venter Shuttle Mill was damaged by fire last Saturday to 
the extent of about $2,000. The plant has been engaged 
lately in the manufacture of hickory and ash dimension 
stock. 

MICHIGAN. Thompson—A. M. Chesbrough suffered a 
loss by fire recently. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Fire gutted the 4-story 
prick factory building occupied by the M. R. Flooring Co., 
the New York Carved Moulding Co. and the Manhattan 
Woee ee Co., on Nov. 30. The loss is estimated at 
$100, 3 


WISCONSIN. Merrill—The woodworking and carving 


plant of Gustave Kaye was badly damaged by fire last 
week. The loss is estimated at $3,000, with insurance of 
25 percent. Mr. Kaye intends to lease new factory quar- 


ters at once. 
HYMENEAL 


PARKER-SIDERFIN.—The wedding of M. F. Parker, 
vice president and general manager of -the Gulf States 
Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., and Miss Crisley M. A. 
Siderfin, of London, England, took place in the Trinity 
Chapel, New Orleans, on Thanksgiving Day. The bride is 
a daughter of the late Thomas Siderfin, of Newport, 
Shropshire, England, and a sister of William C. Siderfin, 
manager for Senator W. A. Clark at Butte, Mont., and 
has been visiting in America for the last two years. Their 
marriage is the culmination of a courtship which began in 
London before the war. Mr. and Mrs. Parker will be at 
home after Dec. 15 at 3011 Eighth Street, Meridian, Miss. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 





With most of the lumber business at present running 
to war requirements and with some in the local trade 
sharing in that kind of prosperity, there is no complaint 
from that seetion of the trade. However, with dealers 
who have not had the initiative or good fortune to con- 
neet with that business trade is rather quiet. This com- 
ment refers to war business, whether it goes directly for 
some Government purpose or indirectly, such as for lum- 
ber for box and erating purposes. The car situation, 
judging from reports alee from every territory in 
which lumber is produced, was never so serious and con- 
ditions grow worse. So far the railroads have been 
rather fortunate in having mostly open weather to operate 
their trains, but when real winter comes along a condition 
may develop that has never existed on American railroads 
before. Advaneed yellow pine prices hold and will likely 
hold for a long time, should the Government demand 
from the mills either remain as it is or grow to propor- 
tions that reports or rumors say it will. The hardwood 
business is mostly industrial, being directly or indirectly 
Government business, while there are indications that the 
*urniture manufacturers need lumber. It is related that 
the furniture manufacturers never faced so difficult a 
situation as ‘doping out’’ their future business and that 
is one reason why heavy buying of lumber supplies has not 
taken place. Reports tell that the veneer business is also 
about to receive the impetus of Government requirements 
and indications point to a condition where mills will have 
all they can do to take care of that business alone. Fir 
for industrial purposes has been selling well but whole- 
salers can not promise delivery. Hemlock is quiet but 
holds its price and eypress has had a small inerease in 
inquiry. Cypress wholesalers have more trouble than 
they did in getting mills to accept orders. Redwood 
suffers from an acute car shortage. Red cedar clears are 
off in price, while stars are up; there is no change with 
White eedars. The demand for flooring, except the fae- 
tory trade, is quiet. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIVTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC. 1 


Lumber Shingles 


se itoile sauces eee enw nia a teen eae 45,695,000 11,482,000 
BUS rey eA ee a eae 50,933,000 8,667,000 
RCRA e156 Gan ty ia nceca caters akch Ge he 2,815,000 
PRONE HRD yo vere ote co ate weve OBOO00 iawket sete 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO DEC, | 


Lumber Shingles 


191 cf eee eee ye ee $,157,451,000 579,693,000 
NDB Y So fate atera Sears eee Gx Aeprew 2,788,998,000 572,877,000 
LY cs) a ro a 368,353,000 6,816,000 


SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC, 1 


Lumber Shingles 








1917 5 ig aS, wig Nahin Moyea te Fok atoeane 19,723,000 7.718,000 
LOE: ca 5c fan ois saw rnenien- shales 21,544,000 33,000 
PEAR esi thie SRE el iha a maces eat ete 3,885,000 
PRGMOR ROS (68 Sis Srovela cay ass AGRO es ora casera 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 1 

mee Lumber Shingles 
| ‘1 BLS GW tao noip. sa ces omeL Sheela 1,435,737,000 392,946,000 
AES, Sei etree kat eh gee nee 1,305,768,000 327,503,000 
TROHERRE Se  ho00, Sire ee EL 129,969,000 65,443,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
ov the week ended Dee. 5, 1917: 


CLASS No 





Value 
210) Eo i OS ROCCE er ea a D4 500 
. 1,000 ang unger $ 6:.000..¢......... 31 76,200 
»,000 and under BARBER © 5 ioc ta ncse sors 12 79,400 
10,000 and under 25,000........... 11 174,000 
-5,000 and under DUO 62a. 6s ese o se 1 40,000 
0,000 and under 100,000........... 1 50,000 
W. Stevens, Hotel LaSalle, 5-story ga 
WI csr cetrc a enc eiog aloe ie (eae side: oo Keele 6) aes 1 175,000 
arshall Field & Co., garage.......... 1 360,000 
© ee MOLAR Es eeon Dseiree ne ere eiesereig ee arc elas 59 $ 955,10¢ 
verage valuation for week............ Seana 16,188 
NOURI DRCVIOUS WEEK... « 6:< 56:00 :s.0.0:0:0: 0< 51 1,778,300 
‘verage valuation previous week....... phoads 34,868 
iotals corresponding week 1916........ 172 2,196,658 
iotals Jan, 1 to Dec. 5, 1917:......... 3,714 65,161,670 
/otals corresponding period 1916....... 8,250 107,089,719 
iotals corresponding period 1915....... 7,594 93,300,627 
‘otals corresponding period 1914....... 10,163 79,835,610 
Jotals corresponding period 1913....... 10,160 94,091,650 
Jotals corresponding period 1912....... 8,236 85,788,935 
,otals corresponding period 1911....... 8,631 106,661,771 
Jotals corresponding period 1910....... 10,388 94,570,425 
Jetals corresponding period 1909....... 8,867 82,845,319 
Jotauls corresponding period 1908....... 9,313 62,825,040 
Fotals corresponding period 1907....... 7,523 58,841,420 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—Yard trade is light and the good busi- 
hess that prevails is due to the industrial demand. Stocks 
in the North are gradually coming down to a very depleted 
‘ondition, and with the outlook that production this winter 
will fall below normal on account of the labor situation 
“emand next spring will undoubtedly be beyond the 
‘upply, Northern pine prices are considered very strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 


3.—Following .a tem 
Spurt of activity in vd egw 


November, wholesale business has 


slacked up to the normal condition at this season, which 
means that retailers are reducing their stocks and waiting 
for inventories before placing new orders. Inventory 
taking soon will be in progress. City business is about 
cleaned up for the winter, as far as building demand is 
concerned. Factory buying continues to be fairly good, 
and Minnesota mills have an advantage in being able to 
get cars so far without very great delay, tho car supply 
is growing more of a problem from week to week. Log- 
ging camps are operating but with most of them short of 
men and unable to get more. Prices are firm, owing to 
the low and broken condition of dry lumber stocks. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Deliveries come along slowly, but 
inquiries are active, and while the building trade is quiet, 
the yards and consuming trade apparently have concluded 
that stocks will be difficult to obtain during the spring and 
are attempting to protect themselves wherever possible. 
Low grades are stronger in price and those with any quan- 
tity of stock back of them expect much higher prices be- 
fore spring. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Stocks of white pine are reported 
to have decreased so greatly that yards will be quite bare 
of some grades before winter is over. The market main- 
tains a strong level and little prospect appears of getting 
lumber at lower prices, for mills will have a small cut and 
the transportation outlook continues dark. It is reported 
to be almost impossible to get additions to stocks from 
Canada, owing to embargoes which the railroads have put 
upon their cars. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 4.—Small sales are reported at 
fancy prices. Stocks, however, are confined to the limited 
accumulations in retail yards and these are handled gin- 
gerly as there appears to be no definite prospect of new 
material getting thru the congested railroad terminals for 
many weeks. Fortunately, the actual volume of demand is 
not large, and substitution for white pine is being forced 
to a larger extent than ever before. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 3.—With the season of 
receipts by vessel at an end dealers find themselves short 
of normal supplies by from 40 to 50 percent. Some dealers 
have considerable stock at mill and upper lake points and 
efforts will be made to get as much of it forward by rail 
as possible, but the greater part of it has not been sea- 
soned and will therefore not be available for consumption 
in its present state. There will be a pronounced shortage 
of box stock, which is particularly active and gives prom- 
ise of continuing to command the greatest attention from 
manufacturers of box shooks. Dealers state that by spring 
there will be no box lumber in the market and predict 
that Nos. 2 and 3 barn will be cut up for boxes after the 
Supply of box runs out. Prices are advancing right along, 
especially on the lower grades, but there is no tendency 
toward any slowing up in buying. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—The spruce market continues 
firm and prices are very strong. Demand is very good, 
but the supply is rapidly decreasing with the closing of the 
summer mills and the failure of winter mills to open. De- 
mand for spruce clapboards continues light. The price for 
frames is very firm. The sale of dimension spruce has 
not been very great this week, doubtless owing to the 
holiday vacation. The $40 base on dimension seems 
steady. The New Brunswick mills have been able to ob- 
tain a few cars, and the shipments from that Province 
have been somewhat better lately. The outlook for an 
increase in house building is not bright, and the yard de- 
mand remains very slow and unsatisfactory. Random 
spruce covering boards are offered this week at $31, but 
the regular price seems to be $32. For one make of 
matched spruce boards with a large proportion of wide it 
is said that $38 is asked. The general quotation, however, 
is about $36 to $37, as formerly. Spruce 4-foot clapboards 
are offered at $56 for the extras and $54 for the clears. 
Prices for spruce lumber are as follows: Frames, 8-inch 
and under, $40; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11- or 12-inch, 
$46; random, 2x3- or 2x4-inch, $32 to $34; 2x6- and 2x7- 
inch, $32 to $34; 2x8-inch, $35 to $37; 2x10-inch, $39 to $41; 
2x12-inch, $40 to $42. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 4.—Demand for spruce is fair in 
race of its scarcity and uncertain delivery. There would 
have been a very broad trading in spruce in Pittsburgh 
territory had it been more available during the last several 
months, but this lumber has been growing more difficult 
to obtain and clear spruce stocks are apparently entirely 
out of the market and will be for some months. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Demand for building frames from 
retailers is decidedly backward and most business comes 
from sources connected with Government contracts. 
There seems to be no abatement in Government orders and 
with continued lack of labor at mill points prices hold well. 
Few supplies are available and notwithstanding the back- 
ward building situation yards are inquiring for supplies, 
believing that prices will be much higher in the spring. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—Just when it was thought the post 
business had slackened for a restful period of several 
weeks, a buying spurt has begun within recent days and 








HARDWOODS | 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 













Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring;Manufact ’ Associati 




















Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
| Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 








South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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LAKE GRADES 
40M 2x4—10 to 16’ 


7 eee TorTwO0. 
‘ HARDNCE DATING. HEMLOCK! 
a —f.4 200,000 Ft. Mich. Stock 


240M 2x10—10 to 16’ 
200M 2x6—10 to 16’ 200M 2x12—10 to 16’ 
320M 2x8—10 to 16’ 200M 4-4—10 to 16’ 


R.T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. j 


(- —~) 


Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


(ea 5 1811-1814 Wright Building, 

















OFFICE! ST. LOUIS, MO. 











GIDEON, MO. 
S, 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY accountant and factory costs specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
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As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 







representation POTEEL COMPANY 
you ought to CE es wiontioly 

HICACO 
use : 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 


Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 











Christmas 


The most delightful gift for 
a /umberman to give—or to 
get—is 


ote-road and [rai 


by Douglas Malloch. 








Friends, relatives, 








: pa kl associates and em- 
|| epee ployes will enjoy and 

cherish this new 
, heart-warming book 


by “the lumberman 
poet”, filled with the 
humor, sentiment and 
romance of the lum- 
ber business — your 
business. 


DOUGLAS MALLUCH 














If a lumberman buys a book, this is 
the book for a lumberman to buy. 





Illustrated in color by Oliver Kemp. 
An appropriate and handsome gift. 175 
pages. $1.25 postpaid. Address the 
publisher : 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











wholesalers have enjoyed a surprisingly good business. 
There is no change in the pole situation, while white 
cedar shingles remain scarce and firm.in price, tho the 
demand is not big. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 3.—There is very little actual 
trading now and producers have turned their attention 
mainly to the woods, where conditions are unusually dif- 
ficult. Owing to the labor shortage few camps are operat- 
ing normally, and prospects are for the smallest winter 
output in years. In view of the fact that dry stocks have 
not been so low at the beginning of winter for a long 
time, this indicates a light supply of posts and poles all 
next year. Prices are strong, altho there is scarcely any 
new business in evidence. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—With the car situation growing worse 
in every producing section and manufacturers called upon 
more and more to take care of Government demand, the 
local hardwood market finds difficulty in looking after 
existing demand, which, tho not gréat, is satisfactory. 
Some of the war business is being distributed thru local 
dealers and those able to share in that business have 
no complaint to make. However, wholesalers who have 
been looking to their regular customers for business have 
rather lean order files. Others have so many orders that 
remain undelivered that they have quit booking until 
the car situation improves. Perhaps the hardwood trade 
has never known: such a trade jumble, with a part of it 
getting plenty of business and another part hardly any. 
One order of 1,000,000 feet of 38-inch white oak was reported 
during the last few days, the business being a war order. 
It is related that the same concern that placed the order 
has purchased within the, last several days 3,000,000 feet 
of the same thickness of white oak, other than the most 
recent order. While gum is not so active as it might be 
other southern hardwoods seem to be enjoying a good 
demand. Poplar is especially: good, while oak for railroad 
and other industrial purposes moves fairly well. Ash 
appears to be in unusually good shape. With the northern 
woods the war business is also a marked factor. In that 
connection it looks as if the veneer business is on the 
eve of its most active period in months, as several war 
requirements need veneers and some say that there will 
not be enough supply among the veneer mills to meet the 
Government demand alone. Flooring, except the factory 
grade, is quiet. Prices are fairly well maintained. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 3.—Local factory demand is 
showing a fair amount of activity, but wholesalers here 
continue to get a large proportion of their trade from 
other points. Business on the whole is seasonably quiet 
with little yard trade, and sash and door factories a very 
small factor in the market. Low grade hardwood suitable 
for box making is practically cleaned up. Southern stock 
is hard to get, and wholesalers are endeavoring to get 
shipments into their yards here to supply the expected 
trade of the next few months. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—Hardwood mills got a few 
more cars last week and shipments were somewhat brisker 
with the result that the mills are in a better position to 
take orders. Business continues good. Straight orders 
were reported somewhat weaker, but specials held firm all 
around. Commoner grades still have the best call, the 
factories taking stock freely and almost anything that can 
be had in the way of hickory. Oak and maple flooring 
and fine finish move slowly. Box material continues in 
good demand. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—The market this week is about 
the same as last. Some firms report fair business and 
others the contrary. The movement of quartered oak is 
limited, but plain oak is doing very well according to some 
reports. Those who have birch or maple have good busi- 
ness, for the war orders for these materials keep the ball 
rolling. Well informed lumbermen say that it is futile 
to look for a reduction in the present very lofty figures for 
months. Hardwoods in ones and twos, 1-inch, are going 
this week as follows: Ash, $72 to $74; basswood, $59 to 
$65; birch, red, $72 to $75; birch sap, $62 to $65; maple, 
$60 to $62; quartered oak, $92 to $95; plain oak, $69 to $74; 
poplar, $70 to $73. Some demand for ash for airplanes is 
noted this week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Demand shows some improve- 
ment over a few weeks ago, as the result of greater pur- 
chases by concerns engaged in filling war orders. The 
furniture trade is unsettled and orders are postponed until 
the outlook has become more clear. The building trade is 
largely curtailed and shows more falling off recently than 
for some time. Leading woods are oak, maple and ash, 
with oak showing the most activity. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 3.—The box grades are in strong- 
er request and prices are said to be trending upward. 
Hickory also has improved position, while oak and ash are 
as strong as ever. Tupelo gum is said to be oversold at 
the Louisiana mills which are sawing it. Gum is in fair 
request but the furniture grades are on the whole rather 
less active than those required by other trades. Govern- 
ment business is still cutting an important figure and is 
generally welcomed because cars are usually promptly 
furnished for such shipments. Hardwood manufacturers, 
like those of other woods, complain vigorously of car short- 
age, with little prospect of relief. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 4.—The condition of the hardwood 
market is more serious than at any other time this year. 
There is a very heavy demand for low grade stocks and 
the mills are unable to meet their obligations on old orders 
because of the hopeless tie-up of the railroads. The 
urgency of some of the demand is such as to bring appeals 
for help to high officials in Washington, while in many 
other cases the shortage is threatening te force suspen- 
sions of some industries. Higher grades of hardwoods are 
getting slightly more active but are just as hard to obtain. 
Prices are very stiff. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—Furniture manufacturers, box 
makers and other consumers of hardwoods in factories are 
now looking to the future, and are endeavoring to antici- 
pate their wants in realization of the fact that the car 
shortage is likely to grow worse instead of better. There 
is very little inquiry for other than the lower grades used 
in boxes and crating and for thick ash and oak. 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 4.—Altho the demand in the cabi- 
net, furniture and building trades is not what it might be 
there is such a big demand for hardwoods for Government 
use that practically every wood is in good request and at 
top prices. Gum, oak and poplar show up much better; 
while there is an even increasing demand for ash and 
hickory. Walnut is hard to obtain at any price, and the 


country is being scoured for even small logs for makin, 
gun stocks, airplane stock etc. Prices are steady and ac 
vancing, and local operators appear firm in their pla; 
relative to passing up contract orders for a year’s sup) 
feeling that opportunities on the open market are 
better than the contracts can guarantee. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 3.—Bill stuff continues in heavy « 
mand as do low grade oak boards, tho offerings are li: 
ited. Black walnut and thick ash are in heavy dema: 
Only a limited amount of new lumber is going on stic! 
Prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 3.—Statements of hardwood mi 
seem at variance, but for the most part they report th 
demand continues active and that the trouble is not wii 
an absence of buyers but with inability to make shipmen; 
Prices are attractive enough, and the Government ¢ai! 
interfere less with the hardwoods than almost any oth 
division of the trade. The range of prices is much t! 
same as it has been for some time, tho a further ris 
is a probability. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Hardwood business is restricted on 
by traffic conditions. Local yards are getting a good ru 
of orders from small consumers which connect more « 
less directly with Government work. Stocks have be: 
running low among retail distributers and transportati: 
facilities make it difficult to replenish supplies. Mai 
orders are taken only for shipment when possible und 
existing conditions. Plain and quartered oak hold we! 
with a very good inquiry for ship sizes of oak. Larg: 
orders are confined to war contracts on ash, oak and gun 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—The hardwood market hi 
taken on more strength and prices have grown firme: 
with substantial advances in practically all grades an 
thicknesses from 1-inch up of plain white and red oa! 
while there has not been a decline in any of the plai 
or quartered stocks. The demand has been strongest fi 
stocks of 2-inch and more and in the plain oaks advance; 
of $4 are reported in 3- and 4-inch FAS to $91 and $9 
respectively. In 2%-inch FAS and selects advances o 
$1 were made to $87 and $72. In 2-inch, advances of $1) 
have been made in FAS, selects and No. 4 common to 
$72, $60 and $19 and advances of $2 in No. 1 commo: 
and selects, No. 1 common, No. 2 common, No. 3 commo: 
and sound wormy to $53, $51, $41, $29 and $41. Also all 
the grades of 1-inch plain are up from $1 to $2, with the 
exception of clear face strips and commons. Quartered 
chestnut is strong but unchanged, but plain is higher 
on almost all grades and thicknesses. Number 1 com- 
mon, 4/4, is $2 up at $38, and 6/4 and 8/4 $1 up at $41 
and $43. Sound wormy and No. 2 common wormy, 4/4, 
are $1 higher at $31 each, and 6/4 and 8/4 $3 each highe 
at $85 and $37. The corresponding grades of No. 3 com 
mon are each $1 higher at $21, $23 and $25. - There are 
further advances in cottonwood prices. FAS, 13-inch and 
wider, 14%4-inch and 1%-inch thick, are $5 higher at $52, 
while the 2-inch thickness is $10 higher at $62. In this 
grade there also have been sales of 2%-inch at’ $67, 3-inch 
at $72 and 4-inch at $77. The 1-inch thickness of FAS, 
6- to 12-inch, is $3 up at $40, and FAS, 6 inches and up, 
and No. 1 common each $1 up at $43 and $32. The 2-inch 
thickness of FAS, 6- to 12-inch, is $5 up at $50, and FAS, 
6 inches and up, $6 higher at $56. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—Tho business is light, prices are 
well maintained. The ease in holding prices up is due to 
scarcity of stocks and the advances in yellow pine. Not 
much in the way of activity is now expected until spring 
unless buyers in eastern territory who place many orders 
here decide to buy now for spring requirements in orde! 
to be somewhat assured concerning delivery. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—The tone in hemlock board trad 
ing remains firm. For clipped hemlock boards the ordi 
nary selling price is $32, but it appears that there are few 
dealers who would not be willing to accept $31, rathe) 
than let the buyer go away without a sale. Hemlock, 
round edge, inch, is difficult to price this week. It take 
a splendid grade to bring in more than $26. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The hemlock market is firm, th: 
not much activity is shown, as building is much below 
normal. Mills apparently have no large amount of stoc! 
on hand, as orders in some cases are turned down for lac! 
of material. Retail yards will have little lumber on hat 
this winter and are not inclined to buy ahead. Any rr 
vival of building next spring should bring about a lars: 
amount of buying. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 4.—The full Pittsburgh list is d: 
manded in the Pittsburgh market now. The last of tl 
softer prices disappeared last week and it is questioned | 
some if the Pittsburgh list will be maintained long, 
there will be such a scarcity that better than the gover! 
ing prices will be tendered .or stocks in sight. The ge! 
eral trade is not very broad; in fact, it is narrowing dow 
to those needs that have to do directly or indirectly wit 
the war, and there is not enough to satisfy this demand | 
full, with the present unreliable deliveries. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 3.—There is little build 
ing in progress and stock is not moving as rapidly as her« 
tofore. Most of the buying is for stock to care for build 
ing operations next spring, consumers purchasing supplie 
at this time in order to escape the higher prices that ay 
pear imminent and the delays in rail shipments that migh 
be experienced later on. Prices hold firm and yard su) 
plies are limited. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Demand is inactive, but prices con 
tinue firm, due to scarcity of supplies at mill points. Sub- 
urban building proceeds more uniformly than in the cit) 
districts, but yards depending entirely upon house build- 
ing for business will have a quiet winter. Orders for fac- 
tory enlargements keep some yards busy and there is a 
sufficiently good aggregate demand to keep prices at thei! 
highest level. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—The situation in the market 
continues discouraging as to new production, and even 
with the light demand there is no prospect of an early 
increase of dry stocks. Prices are firm, with a rising 
tendency on account of the shortage of merchantable 
material. Construction grades are in better demand, but 
rough stocks for crating, and for boxes for war supplies, 
are the market leaders. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—No change with poplar is to be 
ported, the market remaining active with both low an 
high grades, and especially so with box boards. Stocks 
at producing points are low. Prices are firm. 
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\shland, Ky., Dec. 3.—Demand for poplar is very strong 
h the high grades in all thicknesses particularly active. 
y stocks are reported very low and shipments are badly 
cted by railroad embargoes. Prices are firm. 


tad: ah 


Saltimore, Md., Dec. 3.—Poplar about holds its own, 
«ih the lower grades especially in good request from box 

nufacturers, but with the better classifications also 

ied for frequently enough to take up the output of the 
», Ms. Distribution is rendered difficult by the railroad 
pyargoes and other transportation troubles. Some deal- 

hesitate to enter into new commitments, while others 
inifest no hesitancy in taking up stocks whenever these 
n be had. 
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Sincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—It continues to be impossible, 
the present conditions of stocks, labor and transpor- 
‘iion, to supply the demand for poplar, both high and 
- grades of plain being in demand at factories in all 
es of manufacture. In the 1l-inch thickness, P&W 
No. 1, 18-inch and up, is $4 higher at $83; FAS, 7 to 17 
hes, $2 higher at $66; No. 1 common and selects and 
1 common, each $2 higher at $46 and $41. Of the 
2-inch thicknesses advances of $2 are reported on No. 1 
ymmon and No. 4 common at $48 and $22, while the 
neh thicknesses of No. 1 common and selects and No. 1 
common are $2 higher at $59 and $57. Advances of $2 
also occur in the 1- and 2-inch thicknesses of No. 4 
immon at $20 and $22. In these thicknesses of No. 3 
ommon prices are $2 lower at $27 and $29. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—With the Government placing more 
aud more of a demand on west Coast producers and a lack 
of cars for anything but Government delivery the local 
market is seriously handicapped. There is a good indus- 
trial demand for fir, but wholesalers have trouble in 
gettting the business placed. The wholesalers who have 
stocks to cover orders are enjoying a marked advantage. 
A large volume of fir for industrial requirements has been 
booked thru local sales agents within the last two weeks. 
The spruce situation remains unchanged, and for shingles 
clears are not so strong, while stars are firmer. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—There is plenty of inquiry for 
fir, but business taken is limited and prices are firm on the 
basis of the new list. There is no improvement of the 
situation at the mills and orders are booked only condi- 
tionally. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—Douglas fir is most freely com- 
bined with and substituted for southern yellow pine. Busi- 
ness is good and prices are of upward tendency. All 
dealers are aiming at Government business, which is 
moving rapidly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Stocks of fir and spruce are 
searce and wholesalers find it hard to replenish assort- 
ments to meet the rather light volume of business offered. 
Some of the cedar mills have withdrawn all quotations, 
as the Government has taken large stocks for navy yard 
requirements. Prices on all western woods are strong. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 30.—Special cutting material still 
makes up a major part of the orders being received at 
west Coast mills, yard stock material being a negligible 
factor. The railroads are turning every car available over 
to the mills manufacturing lumber for the Government, 
in preference to those that are cutting on commercial 
orders. Slower deliveries may be expected in the East, 
now that the first snow has settled over the Cascade 
Mountains, Prices are firm, and will remain so as long 
as the car situation does not change. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 30.—Demand for fir is very strong, 
especially for ship building lumber. Railroad business is 
also offering and no trouble is reported getting orders 
for industrial stuff. Practically all mills that can are 
running about to capacity on Government business. Cars 
are reported very scarce, except on a Government order. 
\ little more yard stock business has been offering. Logs 
are firm, up to $19 reported for the best flooring. Cargo 
irade shows practically no change. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 1.—Speculators are buying red 
dar shingles and storing them in the expectation of 
‘he car shortage preventing movement later on, and 
« a result the prices have gone soaring, with stars at 
75 and clears at $3.35 f. o. b. mill, the highest quota- 
ons commanded for a long time. Red cedar logs are 
ported scarce, however, and as labor is high the ad- 
enced price is not altogether due to the activity of the 
peculators. The fir market is steady and improving and 
0 one here seems to foresee lower prices for some time. 
stead the opinion prevails that prices will go higher if 
oything. Vertical grain flooring continues scarce and 


fh. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—There is some demand, but whether 
is big or little appears to make little difference, as mills 
» in no position to give attention to this market. Prices 

western pines are strong and gradually becoming 
mer. It now looks as if the mills for some months will 
ve all they can do in taking care of markets close at 
id without giving any concern to eastern trade. The 
' situation at all producing points is bad. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—Western pine prices are quoted 
this city as follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/6, 6/4 and 8/4, $119; 
o> to 38-inch, $134; 4-inch, $144. Selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 
a 8/4, $108 to $109; 214- to 3-inch at $134; 4-inch, $134. 
e fine common stuff is as follows: Four by 4, $78; 5/4, 
! and 8/4, $85 to $87. Number 1 cuts of 4/4 sell at $60; 
! at $70; 6/4 at $70, and 3/4 at $75. Number 2 barn 
ids sell as follows: 5-inch, $43; 7-inch, $48; 6-inch, $49; 
inch, $49; 9-inch, $49. 


REDWOOD 


~hicago, Dec. 5.—With the redwood manufacturers suf- 
‘ing an acute car shortage, local sales agents have not 
ig advantage they had last year, when every other pro- 
‘icing territory was crying for cars except the redwood 
ople, who then seemed to have a sufficient supply. This 
scar the redwood manufacturers are in the same boat 
’ are producers of all other woods. Present buying is 


\uiet, but a big spring business is expected. Some prices 
re up. 





San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 1.—The redwood lumber mar- 
set is very firm, with an increased demand for practically 
‘ll grades. Local yard business is still rather inactive, 
‘ut there has been a marked improvement in the interior 
valleys and in southern California distributing territory. 
“he railroad companies are in the market for more lumber 











Now is the Time to Anticipate Your Future Needs in 


: Langlade Hardwoods’ 


During the coming Winter months we expect to cut large quantities of 
Hardwoods and therefore urge you to place orders now for 





Thick 
Soft 
Elm 


Thick 
Hard 
Maple 
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An example of the Thick Birch we manufacture. 


Big Values for Factory Buyers 


are always to be found in abundance in our Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Hard Maple, 
Birch, Ash, and Basswood. However, these are not all the woods we manu- 
facture. We also carry complete stocks of “Langlade Hemlock”, Pine, Tama- 
rack, as well as Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack and 
Hardwood Piling for the retail yard trade. No matter what you require in 
lumber get in touch with us, we can supply your needs. 


Your inquivies are solicited for either straight or mixed car orders. 


Antigo, 


Langlade Lumber Company, “wis” 
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Shortage of Men 
w.2. Bigger Profits 


Even in the face of the National Draft, many timber operators 
who were foresighted have something for which to be thank 

ful in that they can to a large extent overcome the short- 
age of labor occasioned by the war through the use of the 













and at the same time save money in road building and labor. More than 
Va g fifty operators located in Maine, Vermont, New York, Michigan, Minne- 
ty _Z sota and Wisconsin, as well as in Canada, are using this brake. It elimi- 
nates long tedious road building, sand-hilling and protects men and_ horses 
from injury. Let us tell you how to haul bigger loads down steep grades 
/ and make more money on your winter logging operations. 
| fo On the strength of testimonial letters from actual users the British war office 
Z- ‘recently purchased twelve of these brakes to be used by the Canadian Forestry 
Vf i. Battalion overseas. 


= 
= 
e If you have upland timber you have been holding for better =S 
Investi ate prices, the present market and this Barienger Brake should M e one 
encourage you to learn how you can now log it and y 








Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


DECEMBER 8, 1917. 











Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner, Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 











We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 

Acme The popular waterproof crayon today. 


Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 

ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 
The same quality as Acme 

Mammot Crayons but are larger in dia- 


meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 


ll, very hard wax 
20th Century 220" je7he 
ayon. Handy size for 
vest pocket. Made in all aioe and will not wash 
or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















TWENTY - FOUR 


pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete dope”’ 


practical short cuts and val- 


uable information you Con- 
crete USers can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath hag 
— (OWA, 








The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, interesting exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 


American Lumbermah, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


and their inquiries for redwood ties are far in excess of the 
supply. The mills are well supplied with orders, but many 
find difficulty in securing enough cars and steamers to 
ship their orders to the various markets for prompt de- 
livery. Some good shipments of lumber are going to South 
America and there is a demand for more vessels than can 
be chartered at present. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—In spite of a rather light demand 
from retail yards there is much activity along industrial 
lines and wholesalers find opportunities of figuring on 
large blocks of stock. The market shows much firmness 
and lower grades show an advancing tendency. Even with 
the ordinary trade in building somewhat backward this 
winter it is expected that the market will remain strong, 
as mills have very little stocks on hand and many have 
some large orders ahead. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—This market continues about as 
formerly. Quotations remain about the same and the deal- 
ing on rough edge is quite similar to last week. Partition 
seems very dull. The recent advance of the North Caro- 
lina roofers, like No. 2 common yellow pine, still appear 
firm. Rough edge, 4/4 and under 12-inch, sells at $44 and 
$45. Six-inch roofers are going at $32 to $33, and the 8- 
inch at $33 to $34. The interior finishing business is flat 
because, as usual, there is no building. The southern 
dealers do not like to load cars for New England because 
of the continual transportation difficulties. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 3.—Despite their troubles North 
Carolina pine men maintain a fairly cheerful attitude, 
admitting that on the whole they have substantial reason 
for feeling satisfied. Demand for low grades of shortleaf 
pine keeps up in a gratifying manner. Box makers are 
still busy and there is every expectation that the inquiry 
will remain brisk. Framing also is sought with consid- 
erable freedom. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Shortleaf pine trade is unchanged. 
The call for building schedules is dull from ordinary 
sources, but to offset this some good sized contracts come 
from the Government. Box makers are freely calling for 
supplies to keep them going and there is no doubt but that 
these sources will require an unprecedented amount of 
stock during the winter. Prices on roofers and low grades 
change little. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—One thing is positive in the local yellow 
pine market—prices show no tendency to break and every 
indication is toward further advances. It makes small 
difference whether local dealers are booking orders or 
not, the demands of the Government, for one purpose or 
another, appear to make producers hop more than ever 
to get out the stocks required. Cars in almost every pine 
producing district are as scarce as they ever have been 
and the railroads promise no relief. When a mill has 
Government business cars are furnished, but when it is 
other business the millmen must trust to luck, and they 
are generally on the losing end. Demand in this market 
is better than it was when weaker prices prevailed and 
most of the business continues to be industrial. However, 
the higher prices and the car situation have stimulated 
some outside yard buying, this to cover spring require- 
ments. Local yard demand is quiet. 

Hattiesburg, Miss., Dec. 3.—The following f. o. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch, B EG, 
$44.50; C EG, $38.25; No. 2 EG, $27; B&better FG, $33.25; 
No. 1 FG, $29.25; No. 2 FG, $21.50; 3144-inch B EG, $42.50; 
No. 2 EG, $26; B&better FG, $31.25; No. 1 FG, $27.75; No. * 
FG, $20.50; No. 3 FG, $14.50. Ceiling—%4-inch, bag 1, $24.7: 
No. 2, $17.75; No. 3, $10. %&-inch, B&better, $28.50; No. 1 
$26.25; No. 2, $19.25; No. 8, $12; %-inch, B&better, $31.50; 
No. 2, $21. Partition—%s4-inch, B&better, $33 25; No. 1, 
$30.75. Bevel siding—%x6-inch, No. 2, $15; 5¢x6-inch, 
No. 1, $22.75. Drop siding—6-inch, B&better, $30.50; No. 1, 
$29; No. 2, $22.50; No. 8, $15.25. Finish—B&better, rough 
Ix6- to 12-inch, $34.25; 1x6-inch, $30.50; 1x8-inch, $30.50; 
1x10-inch, $32; 1x12-inch, $33; 1%- and 2x4- to 12-inch, 
$43. B&better surfaced, 1x6-inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x10- 
inch, $37.50; 1x12-inch, $36.75; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $41.25; 
1%- and 2x4- to 12-inch, $41.50. Casing & base—B&better 
Ix4- and 6-inch, $35.50; 1x8- and 10-inch, $38. Boards 
No. 1, 1x6- to 12-inch, $27; 1x4-inch, $27.25; 1x6-inch, 
$26.25; 1x6-inch, CM, $28.25; 1x8-inch, $28; 1x8-inch ship- 

{ Ix10-inch, $29; 1x10-inch shiplap, $25.75; 1x12- 
inch, $29; No. 2, 1x6- to 12-inch, $21.25; 1x4-inch, $20.75; 
1x4-inch, CM, $22.50; 1Ix6-inch, $22; 1x6-inch, CM, $22; 
Ix8-inch, $23.25; 1x8-inch shiplap, $22.75; 1x10-inch, $238; 
1x10-inch shiplap, $23.25; 1x12-inch, $23; No. 3, 1x6- to 12- 
inch, $17; 1x4-inch, $15; 1x6-inch, $16.25; 1x6-inch, CM, 
$17.25; 1x8-inch, $18.75; 1x8-inch shiplap, $17.75; 1x10-inch, 
$17.75; 1x10-inch shiplap, $17; 1x12-inch, $17.50. Dimension 

No. 1, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $19.25; 12-foot, $20; 14-foot, $19; 
16-foot, $19; 18- foot, $22.75; 20-foot, $21.50; 2x6-inch, 10- 
foot, $18.50; 12-foot, $18.75; 14-foot, $18.50; 16-foot, $20; 18- 
foot, $19; 20-foot, $19.50; 24-foot, $21; 2x8-inch, 10-foot, 
$20.50; 12-foot, $19.75; 14-foot, $19.50; 16-foot, $18.75; 18- 
foot, $20.50; 20-foot, $20.25; 22-foot, $22.50; 24-foot, $22; 
2x10-inch, 12-foot, $20; 14-foot, $20.50; 16-foot, $19.75; 18- 
foot, $22.25; 20-foot, $22.25; 24-foot, $24.25; 2x12-inch, 12- 
foot, $20.7 14-foot, $19.75; 16-foot, $21.25; 18-foot, $22.50; 
20-foot, $22.50; 22-foot, $23.75. Number 2, 2x4-inch, 10- 
foot, $18; 12-foot, $17; 14-foot, $18; 16-foot, $18.25; 2x6- ‘inch, 
12-foot, $16.25; 14-foot, $16.50; 16-foot, $17. 18-foot, 
$17.50; 20-foot, $17.75; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $17.50; 14-foot, 
$17.25; 16-foot, $17.50; 20-foot, $19; 2x10-inch, 16-foot, 
$17.50; 20-foot, $18.50; 2x12-inch, 12-foot, $18; 14-foot, 
$17.50; 16-foot, $19; 18-foot, $18.25; 20-foot, $19.25. Plaster 
lath—%g-inch, 4-foot, No. 1, $8.40; No. 2, $2.40. Car siding, 
lining and roofing—B&better, 4- and 6-inch, 5-foot, $23.75; 
8-foot, $26.25; 9- or 18-foot, $32.75; 10- or 20-foot, $32.50. 
Car decking—1%-inch, SE&S, 10- or 20-foot, $25. Timbers 

-Number 1, 8-inch and under,.20-foot and under, $22; 
heat: $25.75; 10-inch, 20-foot and under, $25.50; heart, $29. 




















Alexandria, La., Dec. 3.—The following f. o. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, 
$49; B & better EG, $44.50; B EG, $44; C EG, $35; D EG, 
$30; No. 1 EG, $31; No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $36; B & better 
FG, $32.50; B FG, ag C FG, $29; D FG, $28.50; No. 1 FG, 
$29; No. 2 FG, $25 3; 1Ix4-inch, A EG, $47.50; B & better 
EG, $45; B EG, $44.50; C EG, $35.25; D EG, $29.50; No. 1 
EG, $30.50; No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $35; B & better FG, $33; 
B FG, $32.50; C FG, ‘$30. 50; D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, $29.50; 

2 FG, $22.50. Ceiling—-inch, B & better, $30;.No. 1, 
$26.50; No. 2, $22; ‘inch, B & better, $27; No. 1, $24.50; 
No. 2, $20; %-inch, B & better, $32.50; No. 1, $30; No. 2, 

23.50. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $338.50; No. 1, $30; 
No. 2, $25; 6-inch, B & better, $35.50. Bevel siding—1l-inch, 
B & better, $25.50; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18.50. Drop siding— 
6-inch, B & better, $32.50; No. 1, $29.50; No. 2, $22.50. Fin- 





ish—B & better surfaced—1x4- inch, $33; 1x6-inch, $35; 1x8- 
inch, $34.50; 1x5- to 10-inch, $37; ix12-inch, $37.50; 1144x4 
to 12-inch, $40; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $39; B & better, 15¢-inch, 
$38.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, 

50; 1x5- to 10-inch, $34.50; 1x12-inch, $35; 144x4-inch- to 
it-inch, $36; 144x4- to 12-inch, $35.50. Rough finish—1x4 
inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34; Ix8-inch, $384.50; 1x5-inch to 
10-inch, $35; 1xl2-inch, $35.50; 1%4x4- to 12-inch, $37; 
1144x4-, to 12-inch, $36.50. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, 
$40.50; 8- and 10-inch, $41.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $4 
1%4-, 1%- and 2-inch, $44. Molding—65 percent. Fenc- 
ing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $25.50; 
1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $25.50; 1x6- 
inch, 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $28; 1x6-inch, CM, 16- 
foot, $28.50; other lengths, $28. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 
20-foot), 1x4-inch, $18.75; 1x4-inch, CM, $19; 1x6-inch, $21; 
ix6-inch, CM, $21.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $14.50; 1x4-inch, CM, $14.75; 1x6-inch, $16; 1x6- 
inch, CM, $16.25. Boards—No. 1, %4x8-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, 
$24.50; other lengths, $25; 34x10, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; 
other lengths, $25; 18/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; othe: 
lengths, $26; *4x12, 14- and 16-foot, $27.50; other le ngths, 
$28; 18/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $29.50; other lengths, $: 
No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 34x8, $22; 13/16x8, $ 
%4x10, $22.50; 13/16x10, $22.75; 34x12, $23.50; 13/16x12, : 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 4X8, $17.50; 138/16xs, $17.5 50: 
%4x10, $17.75; 18/16x10, $17.75; 34x12, $18; 18/16x12, $18.50. 
Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; 1xl0-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; 1x1l2-incN, 14- and 16-foot, $28; othe: 
lengths, $28.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $23; 
1x10-ineh, $23; 1x1l2-inch, $24. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8- 
inch, $18.50; 1x10-inch, $18.50; 1x12-inch, $19. Car mate- 
rial—All 1x4- and 6-inch: B & better siding, $34.50; No. | 
siding, $31; No. 1 roofing, $26; No. 3 lining, $28.50; No. 2 
siding, $21; No. 2 roofing, $19; No. 2 lining, $20. All 2x6-, 
8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $24; No. 2 decking, $19; 
heart face decking, $26.50. Plaster lath—No. 1, $4; No. 2, 
£3.10. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $14.50; 8- and 10-foot, 
$15.50; 12-foot and longer, $16.50. Stringers—90 percent 
heart; 7xl6- and 8xl6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $37; 28-foot, 
$41; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $33; 28-foot, $37. Caps— 
Rough heart, 12xl4-inch, 12-foot, $382; 14-foot, $32.50; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $33; 14-foot, $33.50. No. 1 S48, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $30; 14xl4-inch, 14-foot, $31. Sills—36-foot, 
$36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6xS8- 
inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $25; No. 1 Square E&S, $21; 
x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $26.50; No. 1 square E&S, 
$22; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $28; No..1 rough, 
$21.50. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $25.50; 2x4- 
to 8x8-inch, $25.87; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, $29; 2x12- to 
L2x12-inch, $32.15; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $35.17. Paving 
block stock—No, 1 S&F, $22.50; No. 1 square E&S, $23; 
rough heart, $24. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; No. 2, 1x10-inch 
(10- to 20-foot), $22. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list; 
22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list; No. 8, all lengths and 
sizes, average price, $12.57. 




















Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—More strength has developed in 
the market, but not much increase in demand from re- 
tailers has lately been reported. The amount of lumber 
available for prompt delivery is small, and it is said that 
the Government has made purchases which take a large 
part of what the mills have to offer. Continued car scarc- 
ity and embargoes are looked for and wholesalers will try 
to accumulate stocks here this winter for the bigger de- 
mand they feel is coming. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Dealers report diffi- 
culty in securing supplies from the mills, particularly 
boards. The extensive demand from the Government and 
railroads and their right to move stock from the mills 
first leaves little room for shipments to interior points. 
Mills are well sold up and no relief for the general trade 
appears to be in sight. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 3.—Current reports indicate that 
bookings are considerably above cut and shipments, a 
condition attributed not only to the pressure of Govern- 
ment business, but to an expansion of the general com- 
mercial call. The latter is seriously hampered, so far as 
deliveries are concerned, by car shortage. Materials on 
Government orders direct or indirect are promptly pro- 
vided with cars as a rule. Ship material has the call just 
now and a good many mills are said to be concentrating 
their attention and energies on the output of this stock. 
Prices are reported very firm and tending upward on some 
items. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The market continues a car 
shortage market. Prices remain firm at recent advances, 
with a tendency toward still higher levels. But price re- 
mains secondary to delivery. On items that are in de- 
mand upon which any sort of delivery can be promised 
buyers will pay any price within reason. But manufac- 
turers who can get no cars see no good in taking orders 
at any price when they can not make shipments, and the 
number of firms withdrawing from the market continues 
to increase. Demand for No. 2 boards continues, and in 
dimensions 2x8-inch is also much wanted. Small timbers 
continue in good demand. Transit cars have been selling 
well within the last week. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 4.—During the last week trade has 
developed almost a feverishness in the demand, and diffi- 
culties are becoming increasingly general in getting mate- 
rial, bringing about a full recovery of the prices that were 
regarded as the peak prices for this grade of lumber dur- 
ing the current year. In other words, the market is back 
to its highest point. Many believed this would never 
occur. The amount of material in hand in Pittsburgh is 
small. Low grade stocks are very anxiously looked for. 
This is in spite of the effort on the part of many interests 
to discourage new enterprises in building lines. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 3.—No important changes are 
noted in the Georgia pine trade. Government require- 
ments continue to receive precedence, attaining such pro- 
portions that private business is frequently sidetracked. 
Local needs are not large, but outside of the city the in- 
quiry seems to be active enough to insure a prompt ac- 
ceptance of offers. The box makers are in the market for 
large quantities of low grade lumber and there is every 
indication that this demand will keep up. 


New York, Dec. 4.—With uncertain traffic conditions, 
Government commandeering and priority shipments the 
lot of the average yellow pine wholesaler is a hard one. 
Little or no business develops from building sources. 
Ship builders need stocks, but are holding off new busi- 
ness until deliveries are more nearly complete on old con- 


tracts. Some railroad business is offered, but the fact that 


except for most urgent repairs the Government does not 
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consider railroad orders as priority business makes it un- 
satisfactory to book orders at today’s prices. .Opinion is 
strong that prices will be higher, but the scarcity of labor 
at mill points and the difficulty of obtaining certain sizes 
are looked tO as accounting for the maintenance of to- 
day's good prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—Yellow pine shows a con- 
tinually and steadily advancing market, and on a number 
of items prices being asked here are the highest ever 
known in the local trade. Several firms put out new 
quotations last week advancing No. 1, 12-inch boards, 
g2..0, making the ‘price $37.50. Even at this price there 
is practically nothing to be had in that line, and buyers 
are kept scouring the market to meet requirements. Num- 
ber 2 boards also are getting scarcer and quotations on 
then have been advanced $2 to $2.50, and $1 has been 
added to the quotations on dimension lumber. Other 
firn.s, instead of advancing prices, have called in their 
salesmen and have gone practically out of the market. 
Stocks are badly broken all around. Inquiry shows no 
falling off and prices are, as a rule, accepted as quoted. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—The market is still quiet. Deal- 
ers ure cautious and the transportation problem is serious 
enough to prevent all movements of lumber. The firm 
tone in the market for yellow pine roofers continues, de- 
mand for these being a bit better but still not very active. 
In S-inch yellow pine the price is listed as $32, but it is 
said that some want a little more. Languid interest is 
shown in partition. Bé&better is going at $41.50, and $43 
for the %x8%-inch. Flooring, edge grain A sells at $53 
tu $56; edge grain B at $51 to $54, and edge grain C at $44 


to $46. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—There has been some irregu- 
larity in the yellow pine market as to distribution and 
prices. This condition is particularly noted in dimension, 
some sizes of which are lower than a week ago and some 
higher. Some grades and sizes of bevel and drop siding 
have shown similar tendencies, with prices from 50 cents 
up to $1 down. Partition and ceiling, on the other hand, 
are stronger and prices range from 25c to $2.00 higher, 
with only a few grades fractions of a dollar off. Demand 
has been better, but it is claimed also that scarcity of 
stocks has influenced prices. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 3.—The market is rated very 
strong, with prices, including all recent advances, well 
held and very firm. Mill stocks continue broken. The 
market feature is possibly the drive on low grade stuff, 
which is in active request for manufacture of munition 
boxes ete. There is also noted very brisk inquiry for 
yard stocks, indicating that the trade is preparing for a 
good business next year in spite of war conditions. Car 
supply is still far short of requirements and appears to be 
growing worse. Business continues to be offered for de- 
livery at manufacturers’ convenience, and mill policies with 
regard to its acceptance appear to vary more or less, some 
companies declining to book orders for uncertain future 
delivery. : 





Chicago, Dec. 5.—The call is some better than it was 
and some price advances are reported. It is becoming 
more difficult for local wholesalers to place their orders 
with the southern mills. One reason is the lack of cars 
and another is the condition of cypress stocks. Country 
yard inquiry is some better, but city yard demand remains 
quiet. Present demand is mostly industrial. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 3.—No important changes are to be 
noted in the cypress trade. Building still proceeds in a 


decidedly conservative way, and requirements of local con- 
tractors are rather limited. The situation is kept in suf- 
ficiently good shape to maintain the quotations at the level 


Which they have held for some time, with perhaps some 
stiffening here and there. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Prices are firm. Stocks are scarce 
and distributing yards that have maintained the market 
with their quick deliveries are getting low in assortments. 
Few cars are arriving and notwithstanding the falling off 
in the building demand, there is bound to be an acute 
scarcity of some cypress sizes. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—The recent advance in prices 
has had no adverse effect on the market. Inquiry shows 


no diminution and prices are firm all around. Demand 
covers the list fairly well, and, while the mills are not 
hunting any business, they are taking it in fair volume. 
Stocks are reported to be in fairly good shape at the mills. 
The country demand still is the chief factor in the buying. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—The cypress trade is hard hit, 


as uo water or land transportation is pcssible. The atti- 
tude of the cypress mills is characterized as very inde- 
beiident. They quote with an air that seems to mean fat 


order books. Prospects are fine if there is any way to 
move the materials. Cypress, ones and twos, is going 
this week at the following prices: One-inch, $58 and $60; 
11,- to 1%-inch, $60 to $62; 2-inch, $64.75 to $68. Cypress, 
No. i shop, sells as follows: One-inch, $36.25 to $38.50; 
14%- io 14-inch, $44 to $45. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—The improvement in the mar- 
ket noted last week continues, and there also has been 
a sirengthening of quotations and some further advances 
of prices on reported sales. One explanation offered here 
for the sudden awakening of activity and strength in 
Cypress is that the Government is taking more interest in 
thi; lumber in its ship building work, and this is with- 
draw ing lumber from the general. distributive markets. 
sevides, the car supply for anything but Government 
business is very bad and shipment difficult to secure. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., Dec. 5.—Trade shows up fairly well for 
this season and some yards report an excellent business. 
Assortments in local yards are fully up to normal and are 
expected to be in excellent shape for the winter. Car 
Scarcity exists at mills and lumber arrives very slowly, so 
that much dependence is placed on yard stocks by the buy- 
ers. Prices are firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—Despite the recent heavy ad- 
neces in the price of cypress, there has been a deter- 
mined effort by some concerns to do considerable specu- 
lative buying. Manufacturers, however, are loath to take 
on any big orders even at the new higher levels. There 
has been no recent stimulus to the demand for yard 


Stock, 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 5.—Red cedar clears are not so firm in this 
ae this week, while stars show higher quotations. 
b ne week’s quotations are $4.21 on clears, a lower price 

y 10 cents, and $3.82 on stars, a jump of 45 cents. These 


Va 


quotations are 6n a Chicago basis. No changes have taken 
place with white cedars, the quotations on a Chicago basis 
remaining: $4.25 on extras, $3.25 on standards, and $2.25 on 
sound butts. Lath are scarce and firm in price. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Stock has become 
more plentiful during the last week thru increased tran- 
sit shipments from the mills, and dealers report a slight 
decrease in prices. A steadier market than prevailed for 
several weeks has resulted. Buying has not been marked 
by any great activity and little improvement is looked for 
in this direction until toward spring. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 3.—The unusual market condi- 
tions have had a deterring effect on some of the trade, but 
on the other hand some buyers have figured it a wise 
policy to get in orders now for their spring stock, and have 
bought subject to prices at the time of shipment, a condi- 
tion that many object to. Present movement is very light 
and the market is very strong. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 30.—Orders for shingles have de- 
creased slightly over last week, the bulk of those received 
coming from the Southwest. The demand, however, from 
that part of the country is largely for stars, and the gap 
between the price on stars and clears has been greatly 
reduced. There has been a larger demand for clears up 
to this time, which has been the reason for many mills 
confining their output to that class of shingles. Now that 
the northern demand has practically ceased, on account of 

. cold weather, stars are again in good demand. Another 
factor affecting the market is the car situation, with its 
innumerable embargoes. At this time these apply mostly 
east of Chicago, which probably will affect the consump- 
tion in that territory, thereby weakening the market. 
Stars are being quoted for eastern delivery at $2.75, while 
clears now bring $3.10. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 3.—Demand for cypress shingles 
continues to outrun production, mill stocks remaining low 
and broken in assortment. One large concern reports 
further advances of quotations, ranging from 15 to as high 
as 50 cents, according to grade, within the last few days. 
Cypress lath are also in brisk call and the supply of No. 1 
lath at mills-has been somewhat reduced. Mill stocks of 
lath have been under normal volume for months. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 3.—With building operations not 
accelerated to any extent and with a general disposition 
prevalent to defer construction work because of the hfgh 
price of materials and even more on account of the scarcity 
of labor, the shingle requirements are not of remarkable 
proportions. Stocks held here have not increased greatly 
and the range of prices is firmly maintained. Lath are 
being used more freely than shingles; but while the offer- 
ings are sufficient to take care of current wants, no con- 
gestion is noted. They are firm in values, with the out- 
look very promising. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—High prices quoted for 
shingles two weeks ago apparently scared off buyers and 
the market generally was weaker, with a decline in clears 
to $3.20, Coast basis, as the top. Clears, however, have 
been draggy all fall, buyers showing a much stronger pref- 
erence for stars. Demand for stars continues very strong 
and prices have been pretty well maintained, altho quota- 
tions show a range of 15 cents to $2.85 for the top. Com- 
mons at $1.50 are moving fairly well. Dealers say the re- 
coil in prices is only temporary and was not wholly unex- 
pected and they predict that further advances will be 
made shortly, especially since shipments show a further 
slackening and there is no prospect that winter conditions 
will be any better than expected. Red cedar siding is 
unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5.—The shingle market is very torpid 
this week. One make of white cedar extras is going as 
high as $4.60 to $4.75, but the prevailing price is about 
$4.50. There has been a drop in red cedar extra clears this 
week. Last week the make could not be bought for less 
than $5.13, and it is now offered at $4.88. There are many 
brands selling for less. The furring market is a little 
off. The 2-inch continues to sell at $31, while the 3-inch 
usually sells at $32. The lath market is quiet, as it has 
been for some time, and the outlook is not very promising. 
The complete stoppage of building is still the main factor 
in the depression. Efforts to obtain more than $4.50 for 
15g-inch lath are still unsuccessful, and 1%-inch will 
bring no more than $4. Manufacturers with customers out- 
side of New England, however, are quoting at $4.25. 
Therefore 15g-inch spruce lath are quoted at $4.50 and the 
1%-inch at $4 to $4.25. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—Stars hold their own, but clears 
are considerably weaker on transit car offerings. The 
weakness in the market is laid to an easier car situation 
than had been expected and to the failure of buyers to act 
on recent advances. Prices on Pacific coast basis prevail- 
ing here are $3 for clears and $2.70 for stars. The demand 
has been rather light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Much strength is shown by the 
shingle market and it is very difficult to get shipments 
forwarded from the Coast, because of the car shortage. 
Lake receipts dropped off to almost nothing several weeks 
ago, so that the stocks of shingles in the East are much 
below normal. Not much desire to purchase is shown by 
the retail trade. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 30.—Red cedar shingles are a bit 
softer this week. Cars are reported exceedingly scarce 
and likely to.be even harder to get. Quotations to the 
East are about $2.75 for stars and $3.20 on clears, with 
stars the scarcer of the two. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—There have been no changes 
in price in the shingle market and demand is light for 
immediate consumption, altho there has been so far this 
Season a fair distribution, sufficient to hold prices. There 
‘continues to be an encouraging number of inquiries about 
stocks for next spring. Pine lath have advanced another 
> cents during the week, and cypress and other kinds are 
stronger. The distribution of lath is fairly well main- 
tained, being taken mainly by contractors who have not 
yet completed their season’s construction. Retail stocks 
are low, and mills have trouble to fill orders. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Demand for slack cooperage has 
become more active on account of the increase in the 
buying of flour. Householders have become alarmed over 
the possibility of a flour shortage before next spring. 
Coopers are uncertain how long this additional business 
will last, but if it proves at all lengthy it will require addi- 
tional purchases of cooperage material on a liberal scale. 
Prices are strong. 








Wire Rope 



































TH 
line which 


meets the big 
emergency like an 
everyday occurrence 
and still “delivers the 
goods’ isthe line you'll 
tie to. 


Consider B. & B. Wire 
Ropes. They are elastic, 
flexible and thoroughly able 
to withstand sudden severe 
strains. Steel- strong and ex- 
tremely durable, too. 











Write for Catalog 70. It will pay yeu. 


BRODERICK & Bascom Rope CO. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO, 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 


Branches: New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. 



































CanOFECT 


‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 









The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 


torycapacity 3500Axes& Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
i and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


tim 2 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

.“" words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two fines. 
| No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











CAPABLE MANAGER DESIRES LARGE 


Lumber manufacturer. Employed but desire change after 
Jan. 1st. Experienced in successfully handling large opera- 
tions from Woods to Market. Can furnish gilt edge refer- 
ences. Address “B. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANT--CHARCOAL-SAWDUST -BALED SHAVINGS 
Cord or millwood in carload lots for Chicago delivery. State 


price, freight rate, amount and time of shipment. — 
THREE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 328 W. 37th St., Chicago, Il. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 


Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write today. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SEE AD OF LUMBER MINERAL COMPANY 
Arbo, Miss., on page 79, for rails, spikes, frogs, switches, blow 
pipe, log wagons and mill supplies. 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
it is a 

















GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—MANAGER 
On small salary and large profit-sharing basis to cut, saw and 
deliver lumber from a tract of about 1,000 acres, southeast- 


ern part of New York—birch and maple. Complete plant and 
capital furnished. None but a practical man familiar with 
sawing, logging, grading and market values—with unquestion- 
able references, energetic and willing to rough it for a good 
stake and future. 
Address “J, 52,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—GOOD BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for country yard doing $60,000 yearly business. 
Must be good penman ; best of character and references, State 
experience, salary wanted, what church you attend. 
Address ‘““NEBRASKA YARD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A NO. 1 LIVE WIRE MILL FOREMAN 
Must understand manufacturing of lumber, taking care of 
machinery and handling men. Salary $100 per month. State 
everything in first letter. W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


WANTED—EXPERT BOOKKEEPER 
Who knows lumber, Chicago yard, Jan. Ist. 
Address “B. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR SMALL TOWN 
Northwestern Ohio; German Catholic preferred. The yard 
does good volume of business, but town is very small and 
rather isolated. State age, whether married or single, na- 
tionality, what salary wanted and when could take charge. 
A4lso may want manager for town of a little better size with 
etter transportation in same section of state. 

Address “B. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR SMALL 
Chicago retail yard. State experience, age, salary. 
Address “B. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SOUTHERN BUYER FOR 
Low grade lumber on Commission basis. 
Address “B. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GANG EDGERMAN FOR SMALL MILL. 
Must understand grades of lumber. 
W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS HARDWOOD GRADER. 
700d salary right man. 
Address “B. 97," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































WANTED 
First class retail yard foreman, between 30 and 40 years 
old, must know the retail game and be capable of handling 
men and getting out city orders. Permanent position to right 
man. Must give sia Address 


. O. BOX 488, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
WANTED—TRAFFIC MAN 


With lumber experience for wholesale office in Chicago. State 
experience both railroad and lumber, age, references, salary 
expected. Address “B. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In small town southern Idaho, also handle small stock build- 
ers’ hardware and implements. Practically one man yard. 
In answering furnish references experience and _ salary 
wanted. Address “B. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Who has had experience in logging a double band mill. 
Address “B. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood Sawyer, with crew of ten men, to take circular 
mill and get out hardwood bills. Liberal wages or will let 
mill under contract. Millions of stumpage to cut. 

Address “B. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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SALESMAN, PREFERABLY EXEMPT 
From draft. Must have at least year’s road experience s:)} 
ing Fir Lumber, Cedar Shingles. Also ability handle eo); 
spondence and supervise office routine. Good health. (4...) 


personality. Aggressive. Make headquarters Kansas (i:y. 
Travel about half time. 
Address JAMISON LUMBER & SHINGLE Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—LIVE YELLOW PINE SALESMEN 
For Indiana, Ohio and Michigan by an old-established Sou:: 
ern City Wholesale Lumber firm. Have numerous mills ‘. 
draw stock from. We desire men that will work entirely 
commission basis of 40% of the net profits. We have » 
on similar arrangements making as much as $1,000 or m... 
per month on this basis. If you control trade in the ab 
state and are a business getter write us. 

Address “A, 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA\ 








WANTED—RELIABLE WHITE PINE 
Commission salesmen located in every city east of Chic 
containing a population of 50,000 or over. Must be a x 
reliable White Piner and have the confidence of the rei 
yards, also manufacturing trade, to sell our Silver Soft Wh 
Pine, Idaho White Pine and Minnesota White Pine, also « 
California Sugar and White Pine. 

Address “P. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA* 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Double band mill superintendent for a West Virginia opera- 
tion with many years of timber supply to be manufactured. 
Address “B. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—JANUARY 1ST, 1918 
Expert accountant with knowledge of lumber business, to 
take charge of retail lumber company’s stock sheet system. 
State age, experience and references. 
EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LOGGING 
Superintendent or Contractor competent to handle operation 
requiring twelve million feet per year of mixed hardwood. 
Must be experienced in both Skidder and Team Logging in 
low country. To a competent man first class salary will be 
paid, or, if can furnish own equipment and give bond, would 
consider handling on contract basis. Location in Louisiana. 
Give full details regarding self and to propositions have han- 
dled, in the past, etc. 

“LOGGING,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 
Practical man to handle Retail yard. Must understand busi- 
ness and be able to figure plans complete. Must be good 
buyer and particularly familiar with Pine, Oak and Cypress. 
Investment of $5,000.00 required. Fast growing Railroad 
town in Kentucky. Population 5,000. No competition. Sal- 
ary, $1,500.00. 
Address 











“A, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A man to take charge of ua imuill cutting-25M per day. Must 
be thoroly competent, know the most economical way of han- 
dling, and not afraid of work. Must bring results. State 
age, salary wanted, experience, filer preferred, and when 


he can come if wanted. 
LARAMIE LOGGING CO., 
Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, A THOROUGHLY 
Reliable man, fully acquainted with steam skidding of hard- 
wood logs, and one who perfectly understands all branches of 
this operation. 

Address 








“B. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS SAW MILL ENGINEER WANTED 
Who is a practical man with sawmill experience. State ex- 
perience and references. 

Address “B. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 








Lassen County, Calif. 





YOU READ THESE ADS 
So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at once, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Not subject to draft, for one yard town, So. Illinois. Give 
references, salary wanted and how soon could come. 

Address “A. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER. 
Will pay a competent, experienced man a good salary. 
Address “A. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MILLWORK FOREMAN 
To take charge of one of the best Interior Finish Mills in 
Indianapolis. 
Address 











“W. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST. CLASS 
Planing mill superintendent to handle modern mill. 
with references, 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Winchester, Idaho. 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 





Apply, 





WANTED—TWO LIVE, ACTIVE SALESMEN 


With yellow pine experience. One of the largest manui 


turers of yellow pine increasing its present operation 
quires immediately services of two competent salesmen 

y Give references. 
“B. 98,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Indiana, Ohio and Michigan Territory. 
Address 





WANTED—IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN MILL 
Operating year around, Millwright, thoroughly competent to 
install and keep up machinery. Must be a hustler and one 
who will keep mill in A-one condition. Write, fully stating 
age, experience, where employed and length of time, ani 
wages expected. Don’t answer unless you measure up to 
above ‘requirements. 

ress “B. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, A THOROUGHLY 
Reliable blacksmith, one who fully understands shoeing of 
horses, ironing of sleds and wagons, and general repairs 
around sawmill. 

ress “B. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MACHINE MAN 
For Small Planing mill. Must be able to make sash, doors, 
frames and Cabinet work, as well as interior trim. Address 

STINE LUMBER CO., Bryan, 0. 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 


BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 
A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lumber 
industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails etc. If you don’t want anything you may have some- 
thing to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you want 
or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted and 
For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Pub- 
lished every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write us. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















SAW MILL DESIGNER AND BUILDER 


With twenty years’ experience and millwrights will be op: 


for a position about Dec, 20th. 


References given. 
ddress 


“B. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


POSITION WANTED—JAN. 1ST. 
By man with 18 years’ experience in manufacturing av:! 
wholesaling Northern and Southern hardwoods, National 1u 
spection References furnished. 
Address “B. 86,”) care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER 
Of 20 years’ experience both Long and Short Leaf Yell« 
Pine, at mills and in wholesale office, desires to make 
change. Address “B. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Office manager or auditor. Nine years’ experience in lumb 
office. Address “A, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALES CONNECTION 
Having disposed of my interests with a Chicago wholesale 
I wish to arrange to represent some responsible Southe: 
wholesaler and manufacturer on salary and percentage ©: 
sales. Five years’ acquaintance with Chicago trade and wisi 
to remain here. Address “B. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA® 

















WANTED—A COMPETENT 
Hardwood shipping inspector. Must be absolutely competent, 
sober and reliable, Prefer a man experienced in anipoing to 
the export trade. Location in Louisiana in a healthy town 
with good schools, etc. Married man given preference. Write 
fully stating age, when and where employed and how long. 
“HARDWOOD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For small wood working plant in Central New York. Must 
have practical experience with saws and stickers, ability to 
handle men and competent to take entire charge of manufac- 
turing and shipping. Salary $25.00. Replies confidential. 
Address “A, 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
For Chicago suburban yard. Must be experienced and good 
collector. One exempt from draft preferred. State age, 
experience and salary wanted. 
Address “A. 80." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS 
“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each huilding and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 





POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER OR ESTIMATO# 
Of retail lumber yaré or planing mill. 15 years’ experienc 
A-1 references. Not subject to draft. Can come at once. 

I, S. FINLEY, 132 North C St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


WANT—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Want position as Manager of Hardwood Mill cutting abou‘ 
35 to 40M ft. per day. Have operated mills for myself an 
have been in the hardwood business. Have had fifteen years 
experience in inspecting lumber, also know the details of the 
selling end. Would consider position in the lumber end 0! 
same. Address “B. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SITUATION FACTORY SUPT. 
First class estimator and draftsman; good organizer ani 
aggressive. Best references. 
Address “B, 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SITUATION BY 
An all-round lumberman, sales manager, salesman, buyer or 
operator of mills. 25 years’ experience hardwood, cypress 
and pine. Address “B. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EFFICIENCY MAN WANTS POSITION 
Experienced in operation of Planing mills and dry-kilns. 
Preferably Northwest. 

Address 














“B. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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